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r Write today for the finest rug book we have ever issued, show- 
ee ing in actual colors 31 patterns of OLSON VELVETY RUGS in the 
, oa ’ fashionable one- and two-toned effects. This book describes how your old, 
4 faded, worn-out, threadbare carpets, rugs and old clothing are first washed, 
 Y pickered, carded, combed, respun and then dyed and rewoven into beautiful 
VELVETY RUGS that rival new Wilton and Axminster rugs. Youcan select 
any color or pattern you wish regardless of the color of your old material 
OLSON VELVETY RUGS are entirely different from any other rugs you ever 
have seen that were made from old carpets or rugs. They are so fine and the 
saving in money is so great that you simply cannot afford to overlook this 
opportunity. The OLSON process brings high grade, luxurious, up-to-date rugs 
within reach of all. SEANAD YOUR 
{ Old Carpets, Rugs 
. 
. ; 
¥ and Old Clothing 
gs Let us convert this valuable material firmly woven with a soft, smooth sur- 
Bb into bright new velvety rugsthat you face or nap that stands “‘straight up.” 
ee : g ra g 
' : will be proud to own. Imagine the They are seamless and reversible and 
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charm a luxurious OLSON RUG will 
add to your home. Like the fine Wil- 
tons, OLSON VELVETY RUGS are 


One Million 


will stand the hardest kind of wear 
There is no other house like OLSON'S 
in the world. 


FREE TRIAL 


Customers Our ironclad guarantee gives you the right to use your 

There is a charm about OLSON new rugs five days on the floors of your home, subject 
VELVETY RUGS all their own them to everyday hard wear, compare them with new 
Y ou will find them in the finest hotels, store rugs Costing t rch, then, if you do not 
the most select clubs. and thousands think your new rugs are n gest rug value you ever 
had for the mon«v, send them back at our expense and 


of the most exclusive homes that 
could well afford higher-priced rugs 
Unsolicited testimonials in never 


we will pay you liberally fue your material. 
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Our Purposes and Plans| 


HOW READERS CAN SERVE 

THEMSELVES 
Since you received the last issue of 
cessful Farming our editors-have read 
ndreds of letters from our readers. It 
y be that your letter was one of them. 
vou sent us a letter during that time, it 
certainly was one of them, for we read 
with interest every letter received from a 
reader. 

When you realize that-Successful Farm- 
ing goes to more than 850,000 farm homes 
you can easily believe that every mail 
brings us a good, big bunch of letters. We 
ar beg thankful to our readers for thé 

iy letters they write us, and only wish 
tha it many more’of thern would write and 
that those who do write would do more of 
it. What you tell us about ‘your condi- 
tions, your problems, your interests, helps 


Se se 


Subscription Rates: Three years for $1.00; one year for 35 cents. 
Entered as second-class matter February, 1903, at the post office at Des Moines, lowa, under the act of March 3, 1879, 


From Friend to Friend 


GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
willnot knowingly accept advertising from a disbonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medi- 
eines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condition 
Our readers are our friends and an advertisement in 
Successful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser 
to the homes of our friends. 

We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home thru the pages of Successful 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than you 
would Knowingly introduce a dishonest person to your 
banks and guarantee his note. We refuse many thou- 
sands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our guar- 
antee covers the manufacturers’ promises whether you 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer 
but we do not guarantee the debts of an honest bank- 
rupt. When you answer an advertisement refer to this 
guarantee. 


INDEX TO READING MATTER IN 


THIS ISSUE 


Ratooriat_ Comment 

>. Teeee Prom Cor oseatese 
Junking Jun ‘ 
Local a Vereus. National Vv perpen. yeeeeoss . 





What Is Clase Legtstation - ee 
Miscellaneous 


ONBANNND 





to make Successful Farming of greater 
9 
vice and value to you. It h sled us to fit An hifciency Measure. Ba 27 
A re arm to et. 

the publication to your needs. Sudeove Views at Fae tan: a9 
When sending in their subscriptions or Denaturing the Skunk . ceive festa Gur’ 
rn noua or the a — ; owas Fc ten ows from Our 8 

rienaas ¢ . ow all t y ° eee 
friends, a great’many of our readers era = ey - eee 2? 
time to write us a letter telling us-some- It Paid to 3 ame His Perm 26 

j i ; i i ‘ur n ( ters an omments) 
thing about their situation, the things in | 9" Cuippicd Children 8 
which they are especially interested, some neral Agriculture Pe 
problem which is nage a8 them just at | Answers to Questions of General Interest 12 
Blocking the Winter Win 
that time, ways in which ree have re-| Boys’ and Giris’ Club, De Department “8 
ceived benefit from Successful -Farming Do Fertilizers Cause Sour 26 
’ | Few Bees Paid Well. 92 
features in it which especially appeal to | How About This Year's C 3 Crops. 3 
them, or do not appeal, features —— ube e Farmere The fomance of Binder “ 
they would like to see in it, or subjects|_ Twine 30 
Obstacles to Tractor Farming . 

which they would like to have discussed. er on Corabet Farms....... it 
This is an excellent idea, and all such The "Why" of Clover allure. 2.2... hug: ae 24 
letters reach the editors and are read by To Balence Farm Manure... iii 
them with greatest interest. Incidentally, RF es Ee eee aad Uachare a 

‘ Annual ths Gettdess <0: 
letters sent at any other time are just as | Annual Flowering Piants...-.---.--- o4 
gladly received. "t F the Hedge... °0..-..----+-) 44 
While it is evidently impossible to adopt | Fuchsia Fails to Bloom, Lawi.... 40 
every suggestion of each individual who is | Growing Piants in Window Boxes “4 
good enough to make a suggestion, it is| q Om Plants in Hotbed..... 2.2.2.2... 38 | oa 
nevertheless true that every suggestion | Hyacinths tor Winter «| --4--+-0-- 00-000" 94 

Saved and Time Gained...:...-....... 

has its influence. If it is evident that a| Lime Helps the Lawn... sbi con 45 
considerable spot of readers are in- | Proper Landscaping Vin ees: ai 


terested in a given subject, or desire a}: 
particular feature, an e ort is made to | Sprayed 


supply information upon that subject or 


provide the feature in which interest has | Tne 


Sie n indicated. 

What a person really purchases when he 
procures most any article is the service 
whicn that article will render. This is true 
of « cultivator, a binder, or a farm paper. 
The better the m who makes the 
article understan 
which it is to be used and the requirements 
of such an article, the better he can make 
it serve the person who needs and wants 
its service. 


\ farm paper is not different from other | F 


useful articles in this regard. An editor 
cannot make a paper which renders its full 
measure of service to its readers unless he 
has intimate and accurate knowledge of 
their interests and problems. 

lhe editors of Successful Farming deep- 
.ppreciate the valuable assistance which 
usands of readers have given them. At 
mes it has seemed necessary to send an 
juiry to a large number of busy farm 
1s in order to obtain first-hand informa- 
ion on certain subjects which we felt 
vould help us render ter service to all 
of our large monn gh of venders. In every 
case, the response has been magnificent. 
Wi heartily thank those who have helped 
us in this way and bespeak their coopera- 
tion in the future. Possibly they may find 
some consolation in the fact that they are 
hot only doing us a very great favor, but 
are helping us to better serve them and all 
other wer he of Successful Farming. 
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We solicit the help of every reader in| Oar 


makin eee greatest serv- 
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AN ADLESS COUNTRY 

Suppose there was no advertisin ig. 
Would that condition appeal to you? 

Suppose everything was sold in bulk 
without a name ora brand orany mark to 
identify it. Would you like to go into that 
kind of a market to buy things you need? 

The man who invented trademarks and 


| brands and advertising was as great a 


benefactor to us all as the man who 
invented names by which to distinguish 
animals and plants. 

Suppose you wanted to buy an animal 
that would give milk in large enough 

uantities to supply your family and 
there was no word to identify that animal. 
Suppose there was no such word as “cow’’ 
and no word to take the place of the word 
“cow.”” Wouldn’t it be awfully incon- 
venient to have nothing but the word 
“animal” to describe your wants. 

The same thing is true with merchandise. 
You wouldn’t want to go back to the time 





when ‘‘flour’’ was just “flour’’ and there 


was no — to ary, the different kinds 


so you could be sure of their quality before 
you baked your bread or cake. 

The old ‘“nameless’’ method was a 
gamble. It was like taking a chance on a 
grab bag. The newer, better method is to 
have each article of merchandise named 
and marked with a trademark and have 
the merits of the article carrying that 
name or trademark honestly and clearly 

set forth in publications that guarantee 
the honesty of their advertisers. 

This newer, better method eliminates 
the gamble so ‘that our money can be paid 
out for merchandise with a reasonable 
assurance that we will get what we want 
to get when we make the purchase. 

If the railroads did not carry freight, the 
passengers would have to pay higher fares. 

If magazines and farm papers and news 

pers did not carry advertising, the sub- 
cater would have to pay_much more 
money for each copy. 

If the passenger trains were all taken 


40 | off, the freight rates would go up. 


If we were to send you nothing but the 
advertisements, the advertisers would 
have to pay more for the service. 

There is a railroad to the top of Pike's 
Peak that carries passengers, and probably 
carries little or no freight. The fares are 
higher than on other roads, and when you 
get to the end of the road there is just a 
magnificent view but no business, or any 
way to earn a living. 

There are a few publications without 
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How Firestone Has Reduced 
the Cost of Tire Service 








a Size Jan. i921 | Jan. 1922 | poauction 
Prices Prices 
30 x 3% Cord $35.75 | $17.50 51% 
32x 4 - 56.55 32.40 43% 
33 x4% “ 67.00 42.85 36% 
33 x5 " 81.50 52.15 36% 
30x3 Fabric 18.75 9.85 47% 
30x3% “ 22.50 11.65 48% ae 
































OW the cost of building quality tires has 
been brought down to the lowest level in 
history was explained by H.S. Firestone, Pres- 
ident of the Company, to the stockholders at 
the annual meeting on December 15, 1921: 
1. Allinventories and commitments at or below 


the market. 


2. Increased manufacturing efficiency and vol- 
ume production reduced factory overhead 


58%. 

3. Selling costs reduced 38%. 

Mr. Firestone stated, “This accomplish- 
ment is made possible by our unusually ad- 
vantageous buying facilities, and the enthu- 
siasm, loyalty and determination of our 100% 
stockholding organization. 


“Due credit must be given to Firestone 
dealers who are selling Firestone tires on a 
smaller margin of profit. This brings every 
Firestone saving direct to the car-owner.” 


Most Miles per Dollar 


Firestone 
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| |WHEN CHICKENS ARE POULTRY 


The Despised Sideline Has Been a Lifesaver for Many Farms 


S is her custom, the farm hen during these times of stress 
has been diligent in her business. While most other 
productive agencies have been “off again, on again” in 

their respective lines the little brown hen has been working full 
time and more and today she stands at the top. Live chickens 
have a higher purchasing power now as compared with what 
they would buy seven years ago than any other product the 
farm produces. When the agricultural inquiry committee of 
congress went to investigate the comparative value of 231 neces- 
sities, 31 of them from the farm, in 1920 as compared with 1913 


entire year of 1920, the average net profits were $426.94. 

One hundred and fifteen different farms with flocks averaging 
seventy birds each, some purebred and some mixed breeding 
reported for October of last year total receipts of $3,958.39 an 
profits of $3,124.64. October is about the poorest month of 
the year so far as production is concerned, but these flocks 
averaged $27.14 clear profit for that month. In September the 
flocks reporting averaged $35.18 with an average of ninety-two 
birds per farm. 





they found poultry headed the list with a purchasing power of 


117 per cent. Buckwheat 
came second with 101 per- 
cent and milk third with 99 

cent. The average buy- 
ing value of all farm prod- 
ucts was but 68 percent of 
what it was in 1913. 

There have been those in 
years past who have slurred 


the idea of chickens, calling 
them women’s pets and con- 
demning them as a nuisance 
generally. Most of these 
people are good farmers and 
take a lot of pride in their 
grain, livestock, fruit, or 


whatever it may be. But 
“he who laughs last laughs 
loudest” —the truth of the 
matter is the poultry and 
eggs produced on farms in 
the United States last year 
were worth as much as all 


the oats, barley, rye, buck- 
wheat, flaxseed, and rice 
combined. They had a 


value of four times all the 
apples, over twice that of 
potatoes, more than cotton, 
almost equal to all wheat 
and to one-half the corn 
crop. In Iowa alone the 
eggs are worth as much as 
ill the oranges produced in 
the whole country. The 
poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts matured on farms last 
year would buy all New 
England at plow land priees 
and still have enough left 
to buy the state of Nevada 
at the same rate if she 
wished to sell out. 

Someone has said it is 
the glow of the dough that 
makes any occupation at- 
tractive. No doubt this 
accounts for the increased 
and growing interest in the 
feathered members of the 
farmyard. In the ten years 
ending 1909 the value of 
poultry increased 48 per- 
cent. In the next decade 
the value increased 141 per 
cent. A few actual figures 
from records of farm flocks 

















PARDNER WITH THE HENS 
By GEORGE H. FREE 


Ef he would shet his eyes and hold his nose, with half an ear 

The deefest man on Hick'ry Ridge could tell the time o’ year, 
Fer ev'ry bird about the place has putt his v’ice in tune 

An’ mother Natur's purrin’ soft, “It’s June, it’s June, it's June.” 
Alviry’s yaller dickey-bird fair splits his th'oat with glee, 

The catbird is a-singin’ in the big ol’ ellum tree, 

But they’s a nuther songster sweeter than the lark or wren— 
She's down thar in the barnyard—she’s the little speckled hen. | 


“Cut-cut-cadockut,” here she comes, a-flyin’ out the door; 
“Cut-cut-I-laid-it, and I’m gonto lay a dozen more.” 

The rooster j'ines the chorus with his ““Cock-a-doodle-doo, 
What Mrs. Speckle has just done, the rest of you can do!” 
O Lordy, ain't it music when the others all jine in, 
A-cacklin’ till they’re out o’ breath, then startin’ up agin, 
A-shoutin’ to the medder where I'm puttin’ up the hay, 

“*We're pardners, Uncle Ezry, and we'll make this business pay!” 


It makes me laugh these mornin’s when I’m crawlin’ out o’ bed 
To hear the rooster at the barn a-askin’ to be fed: 

“Come down here, Uncle Ezry, quick; let's start the day's work fair; 
Fer you an’ me is pardners and we each must do his share.” 

An’ cricky! how perlite he is. Jest watch 'im feed a hen, 

A-pickin’ up the ch'icest grains an’ droppin’ em’ again, 

Though she could git ’em fer herself, "ithout no n’ise er fuss, 

And yit she likes the waitin’ on, like wimmen does from us. 


It ‘pears to me the grandest sight I ever see, about, 

Is jest a hen a-settin’ on the nest and hatchin’ out, 

A-croonin’ to her fuzzy chicks, so proud she’s done her best, 

And with her bill a-throwin’ chunks of shell out uv the nest. 

But talk about yer mother love! Jest let a hawk come round, 
She'll call her little brood to her, then squat down on the ground 
And if he dasts to tech her, she will make his feathers fly, 

And when he’s gone, though bloody, there'll be courage in her eye. 
If I could sling a paint brush like some fellers I have knowed, 

I'd make a pictur, now, of Ma a-comin’ with a load 

Of eggs helt in her apern, and behind her in the door ! 
I'd paint out little Johnny with a patent pailfull more. 

Whut is they cculd be purtier than packed in a case— 

Full thirty dozen of ’em, ev'ry one right in its place— 

All pinky-white, like pearls is, and their hecete lite lumps of gold, 
Jest smilin’ at yuh, waitin’ to be took to town and sold. 


You'll mebby wonder how we come to form this pardnership; 

*T was in the fall of '20, when grain prices took a slip; 

The crops was none too good at best, my interest come due, 

I got a notice from the bank, “Pay up, or else we'll sue.” 

I see the old farm goin’ and my heart was prit’ near broke, 

When, in’ by the henhouse door, ol’ Biddy to me spoke: 

“Now Ezry, don’t give up the ship, no use o’ feelin’ blue, 

Ef you'll be pardners with the flock, we'll help to pull you through.” 


Our oldest boy was readin’ law, he framed the legal lines, 

With “Parties of the second part, their heirs an’ their assigns;” 
And when I took the contract in and argied with him strong, 
The banker says, “Stick to yer hens, we'll carry you along.’ 

So while yer buildin’ monuments, it won't do any harm 

To raise a colyum to the bird that helped to save the farm. 

To me the eluyer of the rooster to the hen 

Sounds like a prayer of thankfulness, and I respond “Amen!” 

















In West Virginia 73 farms reported in mts net profit over 
feed costs of $2,185.58 or $29.94 per farm. 


hese flocks aver- 
aged only seventy-three 
birds per farm. 

The feed cost of poultry 
is very small as compared 
with the returns. For in- 
stance, the West Virginia 
flocks just referred to pro- 
duced an average return for 
the month of August per 
hen of 54 cents with a feed 
cost of 14 cents, leaving 40 
cents per bird profit. Thus 
the feed cost was only 26 

recent of the total returns. 

n October the Iowa hens 
went one better and pro- 
duced eggs at a cost of only 
21.5 percent of the gross 
returns for feed. The profit 
per hen above feed cost in 
this case was also 40 cents. 
In July, when eggs were the 
most plentiful of the year 
128 Iowa flocks produce 
eggs at a feed cost of only 
16.7 percent of the gross 
returns and netted a profit 
of 38 cents per hen. 

Miss Celia Simons of 
Fremont county, owner of 
one of the flocks reported 
$92.14 worth of e pro- 
duced in June by her 291 
birds. The feed cost was 
$52.76 — the net profit, 
$39.38. 

Cost of production and 
market prices are the two 
things which determine the 
profitableness of any prod- 
uct of the farm. Feed is 
the largest item entering 
into the cost of production. 
Plenty of cheap feed is the 
least of the farmers’ 
troubles this year. The 
main feeds for poultry have 
a lower value than they 
have had for years. On the 
other hand, the prices re- 
ceived for poultry and poul- 
try products have not de- 
creased in proportion. 

The following figures 
are the average Chicago 
market prices for corn 
(No. 2 yellow), oats (No. 





are convineing evidence that it is not a department to be dis- 
regarded. For instance, in the first nine months of last year 
an average of 284 hens on the George Bunker farm in Henry 
county, Iowa, produced 34,622 eggs. The 2,498 dozen eggs 
sold brought $618.60. This does not count the young stock 
raised nor about 75 hens that were culled out and sold. 

Back in 1918 a Seneca county, New York, farmer, whose 
name has slipped my mind, produced from his flock of a little 
over 200 bullets $1,056.57 worth of products and had as man 
pullets for the next year’s layers as he had to start with. A. C. 
Rieke, a Des Moines county, Iowa, farmer saw the greater 
possibilities in poultry five years ago afid since that time has 
given the birds a fair share of his time as compared with the 
other farm activities. His records speak eloquently as tothe 
widsom of his action. From a flock of 150 birds in 1916 Mr. 
Kicke had a total income of $1,834.27, of which $1,000 was 
profit. In 1917 his flock numbered 275 birds and his net profit 
was $1,800. Upto November 1 last year his profits were $1,500. 

For the last several years the Missouri agricultural college 

as been keeping records of a considerable number of flocks in 
that state thru the reports of their owners. Of more than 200 
farm floek owners, including all kinds of breeds and sizes of 
flocks, in various parts of the state, who reported for the 


2 white) and eggs (Chicago firsts): 
Corn 


OAS svthahs candids soca ae 623 : 

Sh +: tobe avn ewe seaciabeRs xiii 482 43 304 
DT didch deadly ¢opgecisdaaskee teu 622 33 -295 
BSS dtc definaiedeé Je hse eS ok an 489 45 -268 
Sh, «vocSectn) chs feeet odedetns 696 32 307 
Rt. BR UNE ee ie et 662 .39 316 
SN caved sound ich be adieaaee 621 45 306 
SE io mals 504.000 os ak cee 39 377 
Sd Gw'vis's 668 nuteenh sh niece 51 463 
NG ole ahbvothssooerakaweades ed cc ae 1.447 .74 572 
NE a 6 Ot ee SP a. 1.44 71 -529 
8 el ae ae 49 37 434 


Notice that December corn averages lower than the whole 
year’s average for any year since 1913; oats lower than any 
— since 1914, but eggs are higher than any year except the 

t three. This is in the face of the fact that corn and oats 
were both higher in December than they were most of last year 
and eggs were lower. No figures could speak more favorably 
for poultry so far as feed costs and market returns are con- 
cerned. 

_ Then, of course, there are a lot of other things which if 
rightly adjudged, will help to make the net profits from Leng wd 
still more enticing. A recent report from Ohio says seven Be 
mont county farmers agreed about a (Continued on page 74 
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FOR THE BUSY, PRACTICAL, WORKING FARMERS OF AMERICA, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ITS POLICY 














in this country. We must not encourage class consciousness 
im its evil sense or seek to pass class legislation. 

True, we have had class consciousness in its selfish form, and 
we have had resulting class legislation. We are accustomed to 
lobbies in our state legislatures and in congress, so there is no 
need of alarm because the farmers at last have organized and 
are making certain demands of state legislatures and of congress. 





We know the railroads of the West have great land holdings 
along their lines. They offer the back country for sale cheap to 
entice settlers, and they hold the near land out of the market 
until pioneers without near transportation have increased the 
value of the other land. It is tough on the pioneers. 

The railroads give milling-in-transit rates that have a ten- 
dency to build up certain centers at the expense of others. Only 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT Mi 
It 
A LESSON FROM CORN Is the agricultural bloc making wholly selfish demands? |! man 
URING the war everybody produced grain because grain so, it is class legislation pure and simple. If not, it cannot so fair 
was needed and grain prices were high. Whenthedemand classify. Class consciousness that seeks to improve the output plan 
. was over the bottom fell out of the grain market because there or the lives of its class is a different matter from a class con- same 
was a surplus. There was more corn on the market than there sciousness that says, “We want ours; the rest of the world be are ¢ 
was demand for it. Today large numbers have taken to milking damned.” Class legislation that benefits the few to the detriment give 
cows because dairy products are at present the most profitable. of the many is evil. Class legislation that benefits all is not injus 
Successful Farming does not want to appear to be criticizing _ evil, and is not in the strict sense class legislation. comr 
anyone for browsing where pastures are green, nor are we in- The organized farmers, thru the agricultural bloc, are trying overt 
sinuating that there is not a need for a larger use of dairy to perpetuate agriculture in its recognized American standards as we 
products, but is it other than logical to reason that the same oof living. They seek to keep farming on as high a plane as an missi 
thing which happened to corn may not likewise happentodairy industry as commerce and manufacture. They foresee the 
products? When the supply exceeds the demand the excess will fate not only of agriculture but of all other industries if the 
determine the price for all. The truth of the matter is, many of farmers are to become renters and peasants. The whole national T' 
our principal cities already have a ten, twenty or thirty percent _life as we now recognize it is dependent upon agriculture. This f 
surplus liquid milk and vigorous propaganda of so-called milk _ fact has been forced upon public attention during the past year was a 
substitutes is doing much to narrow the potential market. of business depression because the farmers could not buy. Any It pla 
If the public were taught to realize the value of dairy products effort to prevent such a catastrophe or to shorten its menace is of cor 
from a health and dietetic standpoint there would be no danger _ net class legislation. The fellow who sees the fire and turns in crop 
of overproduction even tho every farmer in the United States the alarm, and the fellow who keeps the fire in check with estim: 
started milking cows. The present output, 859 million quarts’ buckets of water are as worthy of praise and consideration as It ¢ 
per day, is not enough to supply our liquid needs if everyone the paid firemen who later do effective work in extinguishing conce! 
would insist on his quart per day, let alone the demands for the blaze. Call them agitators if you will, the far-seeing men machi 
butter, cheese; ice cream and export. But the public has not who have turned in the alarm and the agricultural bloc that mercis 
of itself realized this need and it has not been put up to them has given timely aid, are worthy of national praise rather than gover 
sufficiently strong to make them realize it. of condemnation, for they have had a hand in saving not only If it 
A few years ago the National Dairy Council was organized, agriculture but all other industries. for sta 
one of its main purposes being to sell the gospel of dairy products to be 
asafood. It has done good work as its annua! report just issued RATE ABUSES ill affo 
shows. But the producers, the ones who are most vitally NSPORTATION is the life of any country. It makes to the 
interested, have not rallied to its support. Out of the $58,900 or breaks a community served or neglected. By its manipu- makin 
contributed toward the support of the organization, machinery lation certain cities or certain parts of cities have been built the pri 
supply Gealers supplied nearly $33,000, butter manufacturers up at the expense of cities or parts of cities not thus favored. a trick 
$18,400, and milk producers only $7,500. If the Dairy Couneil A certain railroad put its line and its stations a long way from had be 
could be supplied with adequate funds, even the fraction of ® the it eerved. ‘The assumption is that the officials bought would 
cent per hundred pounds of milk produced, the aggressive the land between the town and the depot before the citizens thruou 
educational work which they could do would make fear of an knew where the road or the depot was to be located, so that Som 
overproduction of dairy products unnecessary. Is there any they could benefit by the sale of this land as the town moved is to t] 
better way. ve aeneee dairying PRES PSE than head up to the station. In some cases the people refused to be forced should 
instill in the minds of the buying public the worth of its to move the town to the station. They have suffered trans- until t! 
products? And is it of more vital consequence to anyone, than portation inconvenience for years because of this land grab by accura 
to those who are depending upon it for a livelihood? the road. Certain parts of ities hewn gone without street car 
ee service because the land was all bought up leaving no opportun- f 
WHAT IS CLASS LEGISLATION? ity for a rake-off on lots. Other new sections have seen street J () UI 
HE recent attacks upon the agricultural bloc in congress _ railway extensions where the service could not pay. Yet some ns 
by industry, some of the commercial press, and men in one interested in a lang deal had made the line possible in the manshi 
high places of the government calls up the question, What is newer section. The many walked long distances to a car line legislat 
class legislation? We certainly do not want to establish classes while the few had service. : _ 
fish 
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certain cities have the milling-in-transit rate on wheat. Certain 
cities have a milling-in-transit rate on lumber. This gives the 
finished product a long haul to the East at the low rate of the 
raw material or at a slightly advanced rate which makes it 
necessary for other cities, not enjoying such rates, to sell their 
milled products at a lower rate than prevails in the favored 
cities. It concentrates industries in certain favored centers, 
whereas if there were no such discriminating rates they would 
be scattered and more people served at less cost. 

If this practice were carried out in every line—and maybe it 
is to an extent nobody comprehends—we would find the cotton 
goods carried at baled cotton rates; sugar carried at beet rates; 
shoes carried at hide rates; farm machinery carried at ore rates; 
cigars carried at tobacco rates, etc., ete. Why pick out wheat 
and lumber? Livestock has a feeding in transit rate but that 
is not a Similar case. The product does not change form. If, 
however, the packers bought livestock at local shipping points 
and paid the freight to the plant, and got a packing in transit 
rate on the dressed meat shipped out, it would compare with the 
lumber rate to Chicago and beyond and the wheat rate to 
Minneapolis and Buffalo and beyond. 

It has been shown that small plants in the smaller cities can 
manufacture cheaper than the big plants in the big cities. Is it 
fair to the people, then, to force the development of great 
plants and great cities at the expense or annihilation of the 
same business in smaller cities? Our passenger stop-over rates 
are often as unjust to the smaller places and the travelers, and 
give advantage to certain cities. The rate inequalities and 
injustices need eliminating. It seems to us that state railway 
commissions still have a place and a duty which perhaps the 
overworked Interstate Commerce Commission cannot perform 
as well. Yet the roads would like to see state railway com- 


missions abolished. 


} 


STATISTICAL ERRORS 
HE department of agriculture is being severely criticized 
for an under-estimation of the cotton crop. The estimate 
was about thirty percent below what the crop actually yielded. 

It played havoe with cotton deals, to the advantage of planters, 

ourse. But the harm does not end with the present cotton 
crop Everyone will wonder hereafter whether or not other 
stimates are as inaccurate, as wide of the mark. 

It ought not be necessary for farm organizations or private 
concerns to gather statistics when the government has the 
machinery for so doing. For some time at least these com- 

al statistics will be scanned with keener interest and the 
government statistics with less confidence. 

lf it is true that congress failed to appropriate sufficient funds 

atistical or crop estimate work, then congress is that much 

blamed. However, the department of agriculture could 

ird to pass as authentic statistics, figures that were handed 

e field observers by the interested parties—interested in 
making the world believe the crop was short, so as to advance 
the price. If any stock, cotton or grain exchange had put over 

k like that, and called it an error whereby the producers 
had been robbed of hundreds of thousands of dollars there 
would have gone up a complaint that would have been heard 
thruout the land. 

Somebody must furnish reliable statistics and estimates. It 

the advantage of all the people, hence the government 
should do it. We shall never get anywhere in better marketing 

the production of the world is known with considerable 
accuracy. 


LOCAL VERSUS NATIONAL VIEWPOINT 
UR theory of government develops local politics and local 
narrowness instead of a national and international states- 
manship. Our representatives narrow their viewpoint on all 
legislative matters to the question of what will it do for my 
district or for me. Our senators have a little broader field of 
slfishness—that of the state they represent. 

The real statesmen in both houses, of course, treat public 
questions in the broad national way, but congress unfortu- 
hately does not consist wholly of statesmen. Many cannot see 
beyond the borders of their own district or state, and no further 
thead than the next election in which their names appear on 
the ballot. It is this situation that so hinders the work of con- 


gress when it deals with such matters as the tariff, national! 
prohibition, improvement of water transportation, highway 
construction, or any matter of national scope. 

This tendency will be seen in the debate over the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway project that is now before con- 
gress. The state of New York thinks it has a selfish reason for 
preventing the project. But we believe that in the years to 
come after the project is completed the state of New York will 
find it has benefited along with the states to the west, rather 
than been harmed thereby. 

Shall we develop a nationalism that looks the world in the 
face unafraid of the future, or shall we develop a group of little 
states with no cohesion? Shall we elect to congress men pledyed 
only to look after our district and our state, or shall we choose 
broad-minded men and women who can see the national 
benefits or harm rather than the local benefits or harm that 
proposed legislation may have if enacted into law? Shall we 
keep electing to congress members who in their own self-interest 
vote hundreds of thousands of dollars every year for the free- 
seed appropriation when broad statesmanship urges national 
economy? Are the voters going to be so narrow that they 
demand their representatives in congress be narrow? Really, 
congressmen are what the voters make them—narrow, petty 
politicians or broad-minded statesmen. 


JUNKING JUNK 

HE Hughes proposal to junk the large dreadnaughts is not 

in itself so much a move toward international peace as 
economy. The super-battleship has been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting, but the naval departments of governments 
have been unwillling to scrap these beautiful parade spectacles 
of peace time, so it has been necessary for an international 
conference on reduction of armaments to give these white 
elephants a kick into the discard. 

A step has been taken in the right direction—in fact, several 
steps. First was the public way in which the conference pro- 
posals were handled. Publicity alone is a great point gained in 
diplomatic controversy. Another step has been taken in the 
speed of deliberation. It was a get-down-to-business conference 
from the word go. That was in keeping with the spirit of gov- 
ernment economy sought by reduction of armaments. Another 
step, apparently the main issue, was that of finding ways and 
means to lessen the burden of armament. But out of this con- 
ference comes a junior league of nations which, if the senate 
does not reject it, will do much to lessen the fear of war. 

What the world needs, however, is complete disarmament, 
as thorogoing as that forced by the allies upon Germany and 
Austria. We should not only be guaranteed world peace but 
a prospect of getting square with one another once more with 
the burden of armament and upkeep of armies done away with. 
At least fifty percent of national expenditures could then be 
turned to paying these debts. After that our taxes could be 
greatly reduced. 

The conference was a good start toward sanity. We should 
not rest content until we have junked the yellow journals that 
propagate international hate and fear. We can live at peace 
with other nations if there is the same international confidence 
as exists between the United States and Canada. 


OUR FORESTS 
HARACTERISTIC destruction and waste precedes 


America after thought of conservation We habitually 
lock the garage after the car is stolen; we think of lightning 
cod protection after a bolt has fired the barn; we go to the 
dentist after the tooth is decayed beyond repair. So with 
our wonderful forests. We will let timber lords strip the 
atural forest lands, and we will let them sell cutover timber 
fand for settlement instead of compelling conservative cutting 
and reforestation. . 

We shall soon see a timber famine, and no hopes of growing 
another crop in the next generation or two. Like the careless 
auto drivers who every day swell the ranks of the slain, the 
careless camper and traveller goes merrily on leaving fires in 
the forest or throwing cigaret stubs into the pine needles with 
the resulting devastation of forests by fire. Carelessness 
spells a tremendous loss every year in America, not only in 
forests but in every conceivable way. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY of 
m 
Y the time this dispatch appears in printthe Washington _ the future of the territorial integrity of China, the “open doo: en 
Conference for the limitation of armament will have about licy, and the abolition of spheres of influence. China is to ac 
concluded its deliberations. Final.action on many impor- be owed an inerease of 114 percent in her tariff duties; foreign ot 
tant items on the Conference agenda is still pending and for _post-offices are to be withdrawn and a commission is to ly 
that reason it is impossible to present here a complete summary appointed to study the abolition of “extra-territoriality”’ in th 
of accomplishments or an appraisal of results. The work of the China. On the whole, however, the Chinese delegation is far in’ 
Conference may for the sake of a brief summary be divided into from satisfied with what has been achieved. At the moment ot! 
two sections: the agreement on naval armaments and the the attempt to settle the Shantung question is causing much th 
decisions on Far Eastern policy. The agreement on naval trouble as China wants Japan to get out of Shantung bag and of 
armaments is now as good as completed and will be embodied _ b: while the latter country wants to maintain financia! res 
in a treaty between Great Britain, the United States, Japan, ond operating control of the railroad for a period of years. The gre 
France, and Italy which will have the following main features: hope of a tion rests with Great Britain and the United po: 
1. Strict limitation on the building of capital ships, the offen- States. ple 
sive units of naval warfare, on which most of the money for President Harding is apparently committed to a continuation rey 
naval building was expended; the ratio of power for the five of such conferences as the one now in progress. The plan would jol 
countries will be as 5-5-3-1.75-1.75. It will mean the practical lead to the “association of nations’’ which the president en- bee 
scrapping of the huge battleship programs of the powers and dorsed in the 1920 campaign. The leading members of thie cul 
it is estimated will save a billion idles a year on building alone. foreign delegation also favor the policy of recurring conferences, ary 
2. An agreement on replacement of obsolete ships such as will thus opening a vista for further progress along the trail now an 
| engen the ratio of strength established in oo As__ being blazed in Washington. \ 
ar as possible this agreement will prevent the building of of | 
battleships during the next ten years—thus maintaining in National Agricultural Conference Jan 
principle the American program of a ten-year naval holiday. ROM the viewpoint of the farming community the out- swe 
3. It will limit the tonnage of auxiliary vessels of thé cruiser standing event of the month is the call for a national agri- of 
type to 10,000 tons each and also provide that the type of gun eyltural conference just issued by the secretary of agriculture Jap 
used must not exceed the eight-inch gun. Thisis to preventany on the recommendation of President Harding. The call went san 
attempt at constructing battleships or battle cruisers under the yt after the president had discussed the situation with the ada 
guise of auxiliary vessels. ray ‘ secretary and other representatives of the basic industry of the peo 
4. It will put a limitation on the number of aircraft carriers country. The need for such a getting together on a program of the 
which each of the powers may have; aircraft carriers are the farm legislation was set forth in a letter by the president and mal 
sine quo non of hostile aircraft attack on the coast of a country acting on the letter the secretary called the conference to turr 
when bodies of water intervene. The agreement is calculated meet in Washington on January 23. It will be formally opened and 
to prevent such an attack in force. by the president himself. 1921 
5. A restatement of the rules of sea warfare to the end that The list of delegates had not been completed as this is written begi 
the submarine as an engine of commerce destruction may be _ pyt it is stated that the list will include not only the agricul- pric 
abandoned. The principles put forward by Elihu Root for tyra] interests of the aation but also the various interests which to d 
adoption by the Conference would ultimately create an inter- are intimately connected with agriculture in transportetion, with 
national law preventing attack by submarine on merchant marketing and distribution. The packing and milking indus- doul 
vessels and treating visleaben as pirates liable to execution or tries and the manufacturers of implements as well as repre- 
hanging at the masthead. Great Britain is proposing that the  gentatives of the public will be included in the gathering. prod 
five powers immediately ediiege themselves to abstain from In his letter to the secretary the president recommended that othe: 
submarine attacks on merchant ships and in this the United the work of the conference be divided into two parts: “One On 
States is giving complete —_ a oa part to give consideration to our present day difficulties which, char: 
In the main the criticism of the program is directed against tho temporary, are serious and need effective attention; the mone 
the failure to put a limitation on submarine tonnage or toabolish other part a survey of the future in an effort to determine upon lose j 
them entirely, as Great Britain desired. France was responsible general policies having in view the maintenance of production, the f 
for the failure to agree on limitation on undersea craft and also the greatest ssible use and at the same time the conservation more 
on the total tonnage of auxiliary ships. The indications now of our agrict tural resources and the more important coordina- comn 
are that Great Britain is looking forward to another conference tion of our agricultural, manufacturing and general business durin 
where the entire submarine question will be reopened and jnterests.”’ , : price: 
abolition urged. ae t “No one will pretend,” said the president in his letter, “that he ha 
Because of the opposition of France, no action on land arma- the present conditions could have been avoided, but none of us 
ments was possible, thus leaving a vast field of military expendi- jg willing to agree that there ought not to be some corrective Ng 
ture untouched. As a consequence no action was taken on steps taken to remedy the severe hardships under which so im- that 
poison gas and other inhuman forms of warfare, which will portant a rtion of our productive citizenship is struggling.” Hato 
probably be left out of the purview of this Conference. The ing of the conference focuses national attention on gainft 
On the Far Eastern question the results are still largely inthe the most serious problem confronting the administration. tur 
formative state. The definite achievements are: namely, the growing friction in congress between the industrial his pr 
1. A four-power treaty between the United States, Great east and ricultural west because of predominance of the dedue 
Britain, Japan and France, guaranteeing the integrity of the “farm bloc” in legislation. . b 
rom 


islands of the Pacific Ocean and providing that in case of aggres- 
sion the powers will get together and consider what steps shall 
be taken for the maintenance of peace. Opposition to. this 


prop. wed pact lies in the fact that it ineluc es the Japanese has decided to eall a conference of his own to outline a program, risk @ 
mainland proper. It looks now as if there will be a reservation hoping, it is indicated, to have the administration oo ated dropy 
expressly excluding Japan from the guarantee. The inclusion of for the “farm bloc” as the originator of farm policies. ever, 
Japan gave a good rallying cry to the senate “‘irreconcilables”’ The friction has invaded the official family of the president: 1920 
who have once more raised the slogan of “entangling alliances.’”” Secretary of War Weeks in a recent address to business interests tries 
2. So far the Conference has only touched the fringe of the im New York made an onslaught on the “bloc” as a danger t $618 
Pacific storm center, namely Continental Asia, and particularly. the Republican administration; the attack was immediately & thd 
1iSl 


China, The nine powers in the Conference have agreed on the 
adoption of the Root principles providing for the observance in 


The friction has assumed the dimensions of a first-rate storm 
which threatens the solidarity of the Republican party. It © 
in order in part to calm the troubled waters that the president 


answered by Secretary Wallace, in a defense of the bloc before 


the Boston chamber of commerce, (Continued on page % 
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A PROGRAM FOR AGRICULTURE 


What the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry Will Recommend 


By SYDNEY ANDERSON 


lived thru one we all know more or less about them. The 
economists tell me that in thestudy of business cycles the 
periods of great prosperity and exceedingly great depression 
show that we swept more swiftly and dramatically thru the 
evcle following the great war than any heretofore experienced. 

Certainly I am prepared after listening to almost endless 
testimony and scanning questionary answers, more than two 
million questions from noless than ten thousand people, to say 
flatly that the cycle which hit agriculture was-nothing less than 

hirlwind. The profits made by the farmers during the war 
were only slightly greater than those of 1913 and they were 
swept away by the decline of prices in 1920 and 1921. 

Last May when congress created a joint commission of agri- 
cultural inquiry I was made chairman. I had only a slight idea 
of the amount of work involved in the authority given the com- 
mission, but as ‘have gotten into the work I find the task almost 
endless and that it carries great possibility for constructive 

tion in working out a readjustment between agriculture and 
other industries. 

Congress told us to make a thoro study into the causes of 
the present conditions of agriculture compared with other 
industries, find the relation between prices of agricultural and 
other products, go into the banking and financial resources of 
the country especially affecting agriculture and make a study 
of marketing and transportation facilities. After making this 
research we are to recommend to con- 
gress remedial measures wherever 


5 ‘iived thru on talk of business cycles. Since we have all 


he would have received a wage of $1,280 or about what he 
received for labor, risk and management on the farm. Had he 
worked as an employee of the railroad or in a bank and obiained 
the average wage of an employee he would have received more 
for.his labor, than he received for risk, management and labor 
in 1918 0n hisfarm, While the income and reward for labor and 
investment has been improving in recent years as compared 
with other industries, still they are relatively low and in 1920 
were far below the rewards of other industries. 

The farmer, like any other business man, must consider the 
great factors, demand and supply. But unfortunately he is not 
In a position greatly to regulate either. Dealing with the 
domestic situation, on the whole it cannot be said that there 
was overproduction or over marketing of farm products in 1920 
or that this was an important factor in the decline of prices in 
1920-21. . 

Lack of Credit and Exports Big Factors 

We must look abroad for the answer to a large part of the 
cause of the crisis. As I have already indicated the disturbance 
was almost simultaneous in other countries, differing only a few 
months thruout the world. The European governments at the 
close of the war had a credit in the United States of something 
like $2,500,000,000 and with the exhaustion of this credit the 
nurchasing power of the European peoples began to decline. 

t was felt first in this country, by the falling off of exports. 
Since we are a heavy exporting nation the effect upon our 





possible. We were expected to com- 
plete this task, or at least make our 
report, early in September, but the 
job has been so gigantic that it has 
been impossible to do so and we se- 
cured an extension of time until Janu- 

and shall have to ask for still 

ither. 

We were not alone in this cyclone 
of readjustment running from about 
January, 1920, to July, 1921. It 
swept thru practically every nation 
of the globe, far distant Java and 
Japan being affected much in the 
same way as the United States, Can- 

and Great Britain. In fact, some 
people attributed the beginning of 
the storm to the break in the silk 
market in Japan. In this country we 
turned from extravagance to deflation 
| depression about the middle of 
1920. About the time when we were 
beginning ‘to market our grain crop, 
prices of livestock had already begun 
lecline and these factors coupled 
with a falling export demand un- 
doubtedly were responsible for earlier 
| more rapid decline in agricultural 
produets compared with the prices of 
( r groups of commodities. 

me of the peculiar and unjust 
( ucteristics of these business cycles is that those who make 
money rapidly on advancing prices are not always those who 
lose in the period of deflation. It is a bit of history with which 

farmers are most conversant that farm products declined 
more rapidly and went to a lower level than the prices of other 
commodities. This, of course, put the farmer to a disadvantage 
during the period of deflation by increasing the margin of the 
prices of what he had to sell and the prices of the eommodities 
b id to buy. 





If Farmers Were Miners 

-qually surprising to some people would be the statement 
{ agriculture has produced from 16 to 22 percent of the 
nation’s income, altho approximately 30 percent of the persons 
guinfully employed in the United States are engaged in agricul- 
t If we were to deduct from his gross income 5 percent on 
his property investment, and theoretically he is entitled to that 
deluetion, for he could place his money elsewhere and do noth- 
ing but clip the coupons, the average earnings of the farmer 
from his labor is much less than employees im many other 
istries. In 1909, for instance, after deducting 5 percent on 
his investment the average farmer was rewarded for his labor, 
risk and management $311, in 1918, $1,278 and in 1920 it had 
dropped to $465. Measured in terms of purchasing power, how- 
ever, the farmer’s reward in 1909 was $326, in 1918, $828 and in 
1920 $219. The average reward of employees in mining indus- 
s in 1909 was $590, in 1918, $1,280; the purchasing power 
$18 in 1909, $808 in 1918. The average earnings of an employee 
of the railroad in 1909 was $773, in 1918, $1,532 and the pur- 

chasing power in 1909 was $682, in 1918, $882. 
f a iene in 1918 had been employed in a mining industry 





HONORABLE SIDNEY ANDERSON 


Representative from Minnesota, Chairman 
Joint Committee of Agricultural Inquiry. 


domestic markets, of course, was 
drastic. 
Si Gregory King, a great economist, 


has estimated that a crop deficiency 
of one-tenth will increase the price 
three-tenths and that a deficiency of 
two-tenths will increase the price 
eight-tenths. The same law applies 
to surplus. I believe it is fair to say 
that whenever there is dammed up 
in this country any considerable 
amount of surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts, the market is sure to be sluggish 
and prices to decline. Following close 
upon the heels of the decrease in ex- 
port demand was the falling off of 
the domestic purchasing power and 
the consequent decrease in consump- 
tion. While large exports of wheat 
and rye during 1920 served to main- 
tain the level of these commodities 
above those of other agricultural 
products, they did not wholly prevent 
the decline of these commodities, Ex- 
ports of beef and veal declined rapidly 
during 1920 and 1921. Pork fell off 
early in May, 1919, and declined 
rapidly thereafter. Domestic con- 
sumption of pork, which is esseatially 
a poor man’s food, was relatively 
maintained in 1920. The decline in 
dairy ‘products was accentuated by 
both the failure of expurt: and in- 
crease of imports. Consumption of wheat, beef, mutton aud 
dairy products have all declined during the period of deflation 
and this decrease in consumption undoubtedly contributed to an 
accelerated decline in the price of these commodities. 

With domestic consumption curtailed, export outlets clogged, 
it is only natural to ask ourselves if we are overproducing. A 
study by the commission’s ecopomists and others show that 
taking a long view of agricultural production in the United 
States, it has barely kept pace with population. Wheat and 
grains have about kept pace with the increase in population 
while production of cattle other than beef cattle and sheep, 
has lagged behind. Prices received for farm products have 
not been such as to induce an increase in farm products on the 
whole. Certainly the farmer’s dollar, which is now worth about 
67 cents, compared with what it would buy in 1913, will not 
attract more people to the farming industry as a means of 
livelihood. 

Ways in Which Congress May Help 

The study of the causes leading to this deflated condition of 
agriculture leads me to recommend, and I believe the entire 
commission is with me, that immediate steps be taken (1) to 
enact legislation which will give the farmers credit in proportion 
to their needs and of a character which will mature after they 
have completed their harvesting and marketing activities; (2) 
everything possible should be done to br. ug the prices of agri- 
cultural products into line with those of other commodities, 
including transportation; (3) congress should pass legislation 
standardizing containers for agricultural products, and provide 
for the better grading of the products themselves; (4) we must 
also see that the department of (Continued on page 94 
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HOW HIGH SHALL THE WALL BE? 


Why You Are Interested In the Tariff 


By E. B. REID 


other commodities were brought into this country to still 

further burden an already sagging market. Finally it 
passed an emergency tariff, otherwise known as the “farmers’ 
tariff,’’ and we have been doing business under it for several 
months. The president, congress, business, producers and con- 
sumers are all interested in the next'move to be made on the 
tariff checkerboard. 

The tariff is considered by many politicians a two-ed 
sword, and so it has proved frequently to the party who tried 
to swing it. Already the senate finance committee listened 
to testimony which fills several volumes of fine print. No com- 
mittee ever had such a complicated task. Their ears have heard 
a medley of political bunkum, appeals for protection of indus- 
tries giving their last strangled gasps, the free traders’ theories, 
alignments of hard facts and statistics, sentimental appeals, 
individual expression, group choruses of “‘we want it low,” “we 
want it high,” or “we want it fair,” and “medium.” As a 
solemn and ceaseless refrain also is heard the strains of American 
valuation and the differential in exchange. In fact, so persistent 
has been the refrain that some of the committee have come to 
dislike it and would find a substitute or would break the cadence 
and hear it less frequently or strike it out altogether. Still 
others see the wisdom of clothing the president or tariff com- 
mission with power to fix rates within limits established by 
congress, thus giving some elasticity to the rates for the purpose 
of more adequately meeting conditions as they arise. 

The tariff, unfortunately, frequently is tempered by political 
expediency. Can congress pass a new permanent tariff under 
presees disturbed conditions within the next few months and 
iave the people forgive them before 
next election? If passed by May 


Oro fiddled while millions of pounds of wool and 





same time not take more out of the farmers’ pockets in tarifls 
on manufactured products than it puts into them thru higher 
prices on farm commodities. 

Omitting from consideration the post office, which is nearly 
self-supporting, prior to the war one-third of the federal revenues 
were derived from the customs receipts. This made the tariff 
a very important matter as respects revenues. Since the war 
the federal expenditures have so increased that only one- 
fifteenth is derived from the customs. This makes the tariff 
relatively inconsequential as a revenue producer. On the other 
hand careful investigation warrants the statement that as 
against the one-fifteenth of revenues derived by the govern- 
ment, the tariff has been used unfairly by manufacturers with 
a resulting increase in the cost of living that has been estimated 
at more t the entire federal budget of $4,500,000,000. It 
is time that every taxpayer ascertained to what extent this 

is warranted, "that for the relatively paltry revenue 
derived by the government he is paying not only $4,500,000,000 
in federal taxes but another $4,500,000,000 in subsidies to 
manufacturers, including the increase in retail prices which 
flow from high manufacturing costs. As the farmer constitutes 
thirty percent of the country’s population and in his dual 
capacity of producer and consumer represents from forty to 
sixty percent of the country’s purchasing power, it is of supreme 
importance to him that he be not exploited in his purchase and 
that the theory of protection in which he believes shall in no 
slightest degree be misused to his prejudice. This is all the 
more so because he sells at wholesale and buys at retail and 
because of necessity he sel!s huadreds of millions of dollars worth 
of his product abroad aguinst the producers of the world. He 
cannot afford to spend the returns 

from these foreign sales in a home 





some argue, the people will forget 
and their seats will not be jeopar- 
dized in congress. True the people’s 
miemory is short; it does not even 
harken back to the period just 
before the war. Others are not so 
optimistic and claim it is safest to 
sail along under the present emer- 
gency tariff and wait until after 
election next fall. 

The committee, however, is justi- 
fied in studying the Situation thoro- 
ly for it can find very little in the 
events and conditions which havé 
been in existence when other tariffs 
were written to utilize as a guide. ~e 








If we are to take the lead in this | 
country, as it certainly behooves 
us to do, we must neither clog the 
channels of trade nor throttle the 
wheels of industry. We must fix before. No exploitation can be en- 
a tariff which will enable us to 
compete with foreign production, 
and at the same time provide for 
a free interchange of commodities. 


market exploited by any interest 
whatsoever, and much less can he 
endure to have it exploited thru 
the agency of his government, the 
congress of the United States, either 
thru carelessness or otherwise. 
The solidarity of all American 
interests is evident today as never 


dured in our country of any group 
by any other group. We have 
become a world power industrially, 
financially and socially. Our manu- 
facturers are depending, as never 
before, upon foreign markets; they 
are meeting the prices of the world 














Since the war this country has found 
itself in an entirely new position in 
respect to the world at large. We have the largest gold supply 
we have the greatest credit, we are heavy producers, we exce 
in deposits of coal, metal, and other raw products, and we are 
a& great manufacturing nation. In addition to this, foreign 
nations owe us $18,000,000,000 in public and private debts. 
The tariff certainly enters into this situation. If we are to take 
the lead in this country, as it certainly behooves us to do, we 
must neither clog the channels of trade nor throttle the wheels 
of industry. We must fix a tariff which will enable us to compete 
with foreign production and at the same time provide for a free 
interchange of commodities. Foreign countries continue to 
pay us in gold, and under present conditions it is doubtful if it 
is good business to take most of our pay in that way. Incident- 
ally, the time has arrived when America must reach out and do 
much as England has done in the past in promoting trade 
developing industries and entering into commerce to even a 
greater extent than she has evér dreamed of in the past. 

Argentina, Australia, Africa and other countries are rich in 
natural resources and virgin land which Europe is anxious 
to develop. Europe can easily secure vast quantities of raw 
products, much of which are entirely agricultural, from those 
countries and the natural results would be a free interchange of 
commerce between Europe and those countries. It weal te a 
short-sighted policy for us to depend upon exporting products 
to countries which will not reciprocate m buying directly from 
us and thus depend largely upon the flow of gold to this country 
for payment for our raw products. Conversely, we cannot 
afford to close the markets of the world to our agricultural com- 
modities. We export approximately one-fourth of our agri- 
cultural products. What would the farmer do with fifty percent 
of his wheat shut off thru lack of foreign demand? What would 
the cotton grower do with sixty percent of his cotton on hand 
because of no foreign demand? 

Many congressmen of both political faiths freely admit that 
the present emergency tariff has not been of material benefit 
to agriculture. ‘The farmers wished it, and we did our best 
to grant their requests,” is their answer to the situation. They 
also agree that it is exceedingly difficult to write a compre- 
hensive tariff that will protect agricultural products and at the 


as the farmer does. They must 
come as near as may be consistently 
required to meeting fair competition from any country. The 
farmer asks for protection against foreign conditions beyond his 
control to meet or offset. He will not accept favors except upon 
proof. He can tolerate favors to no others except upon the 
same basis. Manufacturers depend apes the farmer market 
in no small degree, and at present we have an example of the 
effect of his reduced buying power upon the wheels of industry. 
With reduced purchasing power he is unable to buy the products 
of the factory, much less to pay false or extortionate prices 
caused by unwarranted protection thru the medium of the 


tariff. 
How High Should Be the Wall? 


Protection assumes that our higher standards of living and’ 


higher wages make the products of our factories cost more than 
the same articles produced in foreign countries and transported 
here and that consequently the foreign articles.must pay 2 
tariff for admission into our markets equal to this difference in 
cost. This principle of the difference in cost has been recognized 
from the beginning. 

A fair tariff well lifts the cost of —- imported articles 
up to about the level of the bulk of the wholesale cost of com- 
modities produced in this country. When congress makes the 
tariff wall emempivaly high it merely holds out a temptation to 
American manufacturers to enter into agreements and advance 
their prices accordingly, resulting in excessive costs to the con- 
sumer. These prices tend to approach if not equal the cost of 
production here plus the addition of all of the tariff. 

, by any means, the American manufacturer can get an 
“excessive tariff wall’’ they can combine in gentlemen’s agree- 
ments and add the excessive tariff rates to their prices at the 
expense of the American public. These gentlemen’s agreements 
and price-fixing arrangements are always subject to betrayal, 
to some extent, by the parties thereto. This causes the forma- 
tion of trusts, monopoly and single ownerships with absolute 
control and in every such case that has been studied the -. 
are found to be close against the top of the excessive wall. As 
a matter of fact, today it is found that in many of these indus 
tries the American consumer is paying both for an importation 
of highly finished products andforthe (Continued on page 5? 
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SOYBEANS ON CORNBELT FARMS 


A Crop With Many Uses and How to Grow It 


By L. C. BURNETT 


N the readjustment of crop acreage which will be made this 
| season on a large number of farms, soybeans will be found 

of great value. They will help to solve the problem incident 
to rearranging crops so as to provide for more acres of legumes 
and fewer acres of corn. While soybeans have demonstrated 
their right to a place on cornbelt farms under normal conditions, 
the crop is worthy of more than ordinary consideration under 
the situation which exists this year. 

Extensive tests have demonstrated that soybeans can be 
grown successfully and profitably under a wide range of condi- 
tions and that the crop has a great many uses. Numerous 
methods of growing the crop have been tested and the important 
points in its culture have been determined. 

Soybeans are no more difficult to grow than corn. Like corn, 
the soybean requires that careful attention be given to variety, 
preparation of the soil, time and rate of planting and to careful 
cultivation. The preparation of the soil and the time of planting 
are similar to corn. Thoro early tillage 
to germinate and kill the weeds before 


In case no inoculated soil is at hand commercial cultures may 
be used with good results. These may be purchased from any 
seed house. The method of application is essentially the same 
as the one given except that hot water must never be used. 
Directions for the use offeommercial cultures always accompany 
the package and have been found to be reliable. 

Care should be taken not to wet the beans to such an extent 
that the seed coats will swell enough to break. It is impossible 
to plant beans in this condition without splitting them and 
ruining their vitality. One quart of water to the bushel has 
been found to be safe and adequate. 

Soybeans in corn for hogging or sheeping down or for cutting 
with the corn for silage is the most popular use of the crop in 
the northern states. Probably over 80 percent of the cornbelt 
crop is planted for hogging down. The beans are planted at 
the same time as the corn; practically all planter manufacturers 
now offer attachments for this work. The cost of cultivation is 

not increased by the addition of the 
beans and the feeding value is much 





planting time is one of the major points 
in economic culture. For the same 
reason, fall plowing is recommended as 
it allows earlier tillage than when the 
land must be plowed in the spring. 
Che time of planting varies with the 
location but in the cornbelt it should 
be the same as corn or as soon after as 
other work will permit. Tests at the 
Iowa station where plantings were 
made from April 18 to July 4 show that 
plantings made between May 1 and 
May 20 give the best results. When 
grown for hay, the planting may, if 
necessary, be delayed to as late as 
June 15 without damage to the crop. 
The rate of planting and the cultiva- 
tion will vary according to the use to 
which the crop is to be put. Inocula- 
tion of the seed or soil is always advis- 


When proper cultural methods are 
llowed, the soybean is a valuable 
When some of the better methods 
slighted only a partial success is 
generally obtained. 

Varieties of soybeans are as different 

are varieties of corn and much of 


cTOD 


crops. — Editor. 


There never was a more oppor- 
tune time to increase the acreage 
of legumes than the present season. 
The soil needs the fertility that 
crops of this kind add to it, and 
the heavy carry-over of corn af- 
fords protection against a short- 
age of that important crop. 

In making the rearrangement of 
acreage, some of the legumes which 
have not been generally grown, 
such as soybeans and Hubam clo- 
ver, may prove to be just the crop 
to fit into the particular conditions 
existing on your farm. It will pay 
you to be informed about these 


improved. The high protein content 
of the beans helps to balance the ration 
and farmers who have tried it speak 
only in its favor. Where tankage is 
offered in self-feeders many farmers 
say that the hogs refuse to eat it as 
long as the beans last. The fact that 
the beans are palatable and cut down 
the purchase of a high-vriced feed has 
won much favor for them among hog 
raisers. 

The chief factor for success with 
soys in corn lies in the choice of the 
right variety. One should be chosen 
that matures at the same time as the 
variety of corn that is to be used as a 
companion erop. If the crop is to be 
cut for silage an erect variety handles 
better and with much less waste than 
do the more slender kinds that are 
likely to lodge. 

In the central corn belt the Manchu 
and the Black Eyebrow have given the 
best results with the ordinary varieties 
of corn that are raised in that section. 
In case of late planting or in districts 
farther north where earlier varieties of 
corn are used they should be accom- 





‘ success with soybean growing de- 
ends upon the choice of the proper 
riety. The early varieties like Ito 
, Chestnut and Early Yellow ripen feadily in the most 
rthern states. The mid-season kinds like Manchu, Black 
ebrow and Medium Green mature in the cornbelt. In the 
ithern states of the cotton belt the late maturing varieties 
Pekin, Wilson and Mammoth Yellow produce large yields 

1 are best suited. 

Che use to which the crop is to be put as well as the locality 

which it is to be grown must be considered in the choice 

variety. If the crop is to be grown for hay a later variet 

v be used than when a erop of grain is to be harvested. ik 

beans are to be planted with corn a variety must be chosen 

t will ripen with the variety of corn that is used as the com- 

ion crop. 

Inoculation of soybean seed is not absolutely necessary for 
the production of a crop. The soy will take the major part of 
its nitrogen from the air if the opportunity is offered but if 

re are no bacteria present it will go ahead and make a fair 
‘op at the expense of the nitrogen m the soil. This soil nitrogen 
is expensive and it is always advisable to draw on it as lightly 

possible. When the farmer buys it in the commercial form 
it costs about fifteen cents a pound, so all that can be obtained 
cheaply from the air is so much profit. 

Inoculation of the seed consists in coating the beans with 
some substance that is known to carry live bacteria. There are 
various ways of doing this. Probably the simplest is to use 
so:l from a field that has grown a successful crop of soys during 

previous year. This soil should be gathered from two or 
three inches below the surface where the bacteria have not 
been weakened by the direct action of bright sunlight. It is 
then dried in a shady place; the north part of a double corncrib 
is well suited. When the soil is dry enough to sieve thru a piece 
of sereen wire, spread the seed about two or three inches deep 

. canvas or clean place on the floor. Make a solution of half 

ip of sugar to one quart of hot water for each bushel of beans. 
When the solution is cool sprinkle it over the beans making 
them sticky. The soil is then sifted over the moist beans 

‘irring them so that they will become completely covered with 

dust. They are then allowed to dry for a few hours in the 
Stade and are ready to plant. 


a“ - 
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panied by earlier varieties of beans, 
while in the southern states the late 
varieties mature early enough and give 
larger yields. When sown at the ordinary rate of three or four 
beans with three kernals of corn per hill, most experiment 
stations ee that there is some reduction in yield of corn. 
Practical farmers, however, are of the opinion that the total 
value of the crop is increased. The amount of the decrease in 
the corn yield will depend almost entirely upon the amount of 
moisture and plant food available for the crop. If there is 
sufficient of each for both crops little decrease in the yield of 
corn can be noticed, but if the crop is struck by a drought the 
corn will suffer before the beans. Nitrogen is an element of 
plant food that the beans need not draw from the soil providing 
the proper bacteria are present. Inoculation is an important 
factor on most of our soils. We have but few fields that have a 
sufficient supply of nitrogen for a maximum crop of both corn 
and soys. If the bean is to draw the larger part of its supply 
of nitrogen from the air the 1eans for this must be present. 
On fields that have grown a successful crop of soys during the 
past three or four years the bacteria are hate present in 
sufficient numbers. On other fields they should be supplied. 

Soybeans for grain and seed have been a very profitable cro 
durng the last few years. Seed prices have been high and yiel 
have been comparatively good. While there will always be a 
good demand for seed beans it is comparatively expensive to 
grow and market a grade that meets the seed demand, and the 
real value of the crop that is grown in this manner lies in its 
value as a feed. 

The Iowa station has done considerable work to determine 
the feeding value of ground soybeans. In a recent interview 
Professor McCandlish of the dairy section is quoted as making 
the statement that three pounds of soys are equal to four pounds 
of oilmeal. “Two winter experiments, each covering a period 
of ninety days, have proven the value of soybeans as a dai 
cow feed. With oilmeal selling at $45 a ton soybeans are wath 
$60 a ton as a dairy feed.” 

Sixty dollars a ton is ‘three cents a pound or $1.80 a bushel. 
A fair average yield of soys is twenty bushels per acre. This 
makes an average acre of soys worth $36. With corn selling 
around thirty cents it would take a crop of about 120 bushels 
per acre to equal an average crop of (Continued on page 32 
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BLOCKING THE WINTER WINDS 


A Shelter Belt Helps in More Ways Than One 


By L. S. GOODE 


)DAY as I am writing this a north wind is sweeping over 
lowa, carrying a snap and chill, and driving drifts of snow 
and ice into every fence corner, and every nook and crann 

left exposed. Yet im spite of all this bluster of the bitter nort 

wind, the stock of Ryle S. McKee, and his household as well, 
are more comfortable than the average, all because about 
twenty-five years ago Robert Wadsworth, who owned Mr. 
McKee’s farm then, planted a big wide shelter belt of sturdy 
pine north of his barnyards and house. Twenty-five years ago 
the wind swept across a wide section 
of comparatively open stretch, un- 


had, the annual value of timber yield is estimated at four to 
five dollars based on 1917 prices. As lumber is not as cheap 
now as then, its return would today figure still larger. Not only 
that, but it is a source of a lot of comfort to the owner of a good 
piece of timber to be able to supply himself with necessary poles 
and timber for rough construction work, without a direct outlay 
of cash. The point which should be emphasized, however, is 
that a windbreak will prove valuable from the standpoint of 
a shelter belt, and also as a crop. Looking at it absolutely from 
the standpoint of a shelter belt for the 
farm yards and buildings, the only 





hindered by either natural woods or 
artificial windbreak, and struck the 
buildings on the Wadsworth farm with 
all their force. Tight construction did 
not prevent the cold and chill from 
filtering in and making both the human 
beings and stock uncomfortable. We 
do not know altogether why Mr. Wads- 
worth devided to plant a windbreak, 
but it was likely because thts same sort 
of north wind blowing then as it does 
today reminded him that a treeless 
stretch gave the wind too good a chance 
to chill everything in both barnyards 
and buildings. At any rate, he planted 
a windbreak that is today one of the 
best in this section. 

“It certainly adds to the value of the 
pl ice In our sight,” said Mr. McKee, 
the present owner. “It affords real protection to the yards, 
buildings and house. 

“T don’t know just how much it saves in feeding expense, 
for of course we have no way of telling this, but it must make 
a difference. You can feel the effect of the windbreak forty 
rods away, and it becomes more effective the closer you are 
to it of course. 

“T certainly feel that the space devoted to the windbreak 
is well used.” 

There are seven rows of Scotch pine which form the principal 
protection. North of thess about fifty 
or Sixty yards or so there is a narrow 





The space the other side of this gate 
is idea] for garden. 


really satisfactory windbreak is one 
composed of two or three or more rows 
of evergreens on the side of the prevail- 
ing winds, with a single row of decidu- 
ous trees inside these to act as a snow 
break until the evergreens are large 
enough to perform their full duty. 
Let the deciduous trees be thick enough 
to offer the maximum protection, but 
do not make the mistake so often made 
in the past of planting the evergreens 
too thickly. 

It used to be that eight feet apart 
each way was the recommended dis- 
tance. I do not know exactly what 
distance apart the trees in the shelter 
belt on the McKee place are planted, 
but it is not much more. Experience 
has proved this is too close. Better 
plant the evergreens fourteen to sixteen feet apart. If planted 
closer, in only a few years the branches grow out until they 
touch each other, and then the tips begin to die and lose their 
needles and finally the lower branches begin to die, and a lot of 
windbreak efficiency is lost. On the other hand, if the trees are 
planted say fourteen or sixteen feet apart, in alternating rows, 
the trees will retain all their protective value for many more 
years. 

" We spoke above about the varieties. Which are best? Of 
course, this differs according to the locality you are in. If I 
lived on the northern prairies, western 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, I believe 
I would plant Scotch pine, Norway 








belt of willows. These willows grew 
quickly and acted as something of a 
windbreak while the pines were coming 
on. The space between the willows 
and the pine belt is being turned over 
to orchard and small fruit by Mr. 
McKee, and it looks as tho it is going 
to prove an almost ideal location. 
Further, as there is practically no more 
need of the willows since the pines are 
well grown, he is gradually thinning 
them out and using them for firewood. 
And when you come right down to it, 
with the price of coal where it is, the firewood return is not to 
be sneered at. 

Of course a few changes would be made by anyone planting 
a windbreak now. Probably for this particular location of the 
McKees a shelter belt of white pine would be more profitable 
than one of the Scotch pine. The high timber values of the 
white pine, and the rapid growth it makes, justifies its planting 
in wide belts, or even in groves. Or if the Scotch pine or the 
Norway spruce are used, probably three or four rows would be 
enough, provided the trees are planted the proper distance 
apart. But regardless of this, it is a good ideas to remember that 
a shelter belt will make a return in fuel or lumber as well as in 
comfort, if given a chance. The forestry experts estimate a 
return from Scotch pine groves of two to four dollars per acre 
in fuel alone; white pine makes its full return only when it is 
allowed to grow to log size, but given thirty years, almost the 
length of time this shelter belt we have been talking about has 





This willow windbreak is now making firewood. 


pine, Colorado blue spruce or Black 
Hills spruce where there is moisture 
enough for them. These evergreens 
give so much better protection in every 
way, both winter and summer, than 
hard woods, that most people prefer 
them where they can be handled. On 
drier locations western yellow pine may 
be substituted for the Norway. 

In the Great Lakes area we find the 
white pine favored, both because of the 

apid growth and the timber value, 
as mentioned before. On poorer soils, Norway or Scotch pine 
may be used instead of the white pine. Now an old white pine 
windbreak may lose some of its efficiency, so it. has been found 
a pretty good idea to plant white cedar along the edges to help 
out. ° 

For the shelter belt in the middle west, Norway spruce, white 
pine, Austrian pine, Black Hills spruce, white spruce and arbor 
vitae all have found favor. Of course the last-named tree is 
pretty much of an upright grower, so it would be advisable to 
plant it either on the edges of the windbreak, or twice as thick 
as the others if it is used exclusively. 

Finally remember that a shelter belt of evergreens ought to 
be cultivated just like a crop. Mr. McKee said he recalled that 
Mr. Wadsworth took care of his evergreens just as he would a 
crop, until they were well along and able to care for themselves. 
If you are acquainted with the ways of an evergreen, you know 
its roots stay pretty close to the (Continued on page 29 














rth wind. Notice the density of the windbreak, but see also how the branches are dying because they are so crowded. 
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THE TWIN CITY MILK PRODUCERS 


An Association That Benefits Producers, Distributors and Consumers 


HE Twin Cities have cheap- 
if r milk than any other cities 
f their size. The 3,800 
members of the Twin City Milk 
Prod ers’ Association receive 
rd, if not better, prices for 
milk than most producers, 
id they always have an outlet 
yall they produce. The reason 
these conditions is 
the Twin City Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association recognized 
that the consumers’ and produc- 
interests are mutual, and 
have brought the two into 

ser contact. Since the organi- 

4 started five years ago the 
returns to farmers have been in- 
sed 70 percent, to the 
stributors 58.5 percent, and 
st to consumers has been 
materially reduced. Before 
ganization started 45.5 
nt of the retail price went 
e farmers, now they get 50.5 
it. Practically all of the 
supply of Minneapolis and 
ce of forty miles. The Twin 
on is & cooperative organizatio1 
ho maintain plants for the 
handling of the product and 
e maaufacturing of the 
plus into marketable prod- 
\ uniform supply would 
maximum efficiency and 
best market at all 
mes, butsuch a condition isa 
recognized impossibility, and 
the association was formed 
vercome the handicap. 
The association “is incorpor- 
ted under the state laws of 
Minnesota, At first the capi- 
lization was $50,000; this 
was later raised to $500,000, 
nd last fall it was raised to 
$1,000,000 with hardly a dis- 
senting vote. Each farmer 
member is asked to take a 
$50 share of stock for each 
four cows he milks. This can 
be takea on a five percent per 


for both o 


ers 


the 


By C. 





A. GOSS 
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Producticn and consumption in the Twin Cities covering four years. 


The gray shaded portion above 
) } 


represents production of members, 


black horizontal shading the amount sold to distributors and the small 
checkered areas the periods when supply fell short of the demand 


St. Paul comes from within a 
City Milk Producers’ Associa- 
1 of the producers of this milk 


supply; recently they decided to 
cut all their producers off and 
the farmers would have been left 
in the lurch had not the milk 
producers’ association been in a 
position to take over the supply 
and manufacture it into prod- 
ucts for which there was a mar- 
ket value. Thus the farmers 
continued to receive a good price 
for their product. 

The twin city milk producers 
have twelve plants seattered 
over their contributing territory 
If one plant has an oversupply 
it ships to those less fortunate; 
when the oversupply becomes 
general they are equipped with 
coolers and machinery necessary 
to manufacture it into butter 
cheese or other marketable prod- 
ucts. There can be no such thing 
as a total loss or even a very 
damaging loss to the producers 
as long as there is a world de- 
mand for good butter and cheese 


__ The principal object of the producers’ association is to supply 
«quid milk to the distributors for city trade. At first the dealers 
opposed the organization for they realized it would lessen their 
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No, this is not a school house. 
City Milk Producers Association. 


It is valued at over 


lant of the Twin 
60,009 and has a 


It is the Northfield 


capacity for handling 100,000 pounds of milk daily. 


month basis. The stock pays a fixed dividend of six percent and 


is retired at par by tne organizat 
Up to August 31 of last y 
ck sold, an average of.slightly 
less than two shares per member. 
All stock is kept in the hands of 
il producing farmers, the 
organization retaining the right 
to call in stock if the holder fails 
to produce. The company al- 
ready has an accumulated sur- 
plus of $40,000 deposited in 
banks for investment. To date 
ill stock that has been retired 
s been done so at par because 
this method has beea in use only 
me year but the association 
recognizes that an adjustment 
from the sinking fund im such 

cases will soon be necessary. 
Like most producers of milk 
for market purposes the dairy- 
men of Minnesota supplying the 
twin cities frequently had a sur- 
plus. The supply could not be 
idjusted by the individuals to 
meet the demand. In a measure 
this was the producers’ fault, 
many still holding to the old idea 
a majority of their 


ness 


? 


of havin 
tows freshen in the spring. The 
dealers and condensaries natu- 
rally had to refuse shipments 
when the supply exceeded* the 
needs of their trade. For in- 
stance, at Northfield the con- 
d ary normally takes all the 


ion for any who quit the busi- 
ear there were 7,416 shares of 


ply contract this year who never would patronize the association 
efore and is dealing with the association in a fair way. 





ability to dictate the price 
they would pay for milk. 
Naturally, they would have 
to pay a price commensurate 
with the market value of 
butter and cheese or the pro- 
ducers’ plant would dispose 
of their supply in that way. 
They attempted to break up 
the association by refusing to 
buy from members. But 
gradually opposition has dis- 
appeared. The better class 
of distributors haye seen that 
it is to their own advantage 
for all of them to be able to 
get their supply at a common 
price, to be guaranteed a full 
supply easily available, and 
yet be able to take only suffi- 
cient to meet the day’s needs. 
One of the largest dealers in 
the twin cities has a full sup- 


The 


association in turn has observed strict neutrality among the 
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The dark portion 


1921 by months; the shaded lines are the surplus. 


nts the milk used in the Twin Cities in 


Figures on left 


are in millions of pounds. Notice how seasonal is the production. 


distributors and has made every 
effort to be fair and not dictate. 
The association will sell to any 
dealer who starts up and who 
can furnish proper credit to in- 
sure payment. 

The association and distrib- 
utors have the mutual right of 
canceling contracts with each 
other by giving thirty days’ 
notice from the first of the next 
month following notice of can- 
cellation. Prices distributors 
shall pay are based n current 
prices of butter and cheese with 
the additional help of a com- 
mittee composed of representa- 
tives of the association and the 
distributors. Each month this 
committee meets and determines 
a fair price taking into considera- 
tion aot only the basis of butter 
and cheese previously used, but 
also prospects and conditions in 
the territory for the future. 

In the first eight months of 
1921 the association sold 64,000,- 
000 pounds of milk to distrib- 
utors of the twin cities as com- 
pared with slightly over 51,000,- 
000 pounds in the same period of 
the previous year, an increase of 
over 1,000,000 poundsper month. 
Altogethersince (Cont..on p. 68 
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THE RISE OF THE BELGIAI] 


Feb,, 1:22 


In the Hands of Small Breeders Belgian Horses Have Made Good 


BY CHARLES IRVINE 


Hi BELGIAN is the 

oldest breed of draft 

horses. Authentic rec- 
ords show us that the Bel- 
gian horse was in existence 
as far back as 770 A. D., 
which makes the breed at 
least twenty-five years older than the English thorobred which 
is so often credited as being the oldest distinct breed of horses, 
if not the oldest breed of livestock. The purpose for which 
Belgian horses have been reared has always been for distinct 
usefulness in doing hard and heavy work. In earlier times they 
were used in warfare, it being essentail in those medieval times 
that the rider be heavily. armored with a heavy coat of mail 
and that the horse be likewise protected from the spears and 
sabers in the hand-to-hand fighting. 

This made it necessary that the horse be of sufficient size and 
strength to carry a load of at leagt five hundred pounds. Fur- 
thermore, the horse had to be quick 
and active and sure-footed, able to 
endure long trips. One of the most 
important essentials was that it was 
absolutely necessary for the horse to 
be cool-headed in order that the rider 
might cope to the best’ advantage 
with his enemy. It was to meet such 
strenuous requirements that the Bel- 
gian breed was originated. No better 
foundation than that could be desired 
for any modern breed of draft horses. 
It is noteworthy that Belgium, which 
has been the bloodiest of all the 
world’s battlefields should develop 
this great breed of draft horses. The 
verv name, ‘‘Brussels,”’ had its origin 
»: che word “Broisel,’’ which means 
brood, the present site of the city 
having been used for a pasture for the 
caring of Belgian horses. Thus with 
this start more than a thousand years 
ago the city of Brussels has grown to 
be, up to the period of the recent war, 


of horses, cattle, sheep and swine. 


and Breeders of Belgian Horses. 


pedigrées an 





This article is one of a series covering each of the principal breeds 


the best available authority on that breed. Mr. Irvine, whose name 
appears above, is president of the American Association ef Importers 
He has been a familiar figure about 





world for so long a 

aid no attention to the 
reeding of horses, \ 
the government regul: 


Each article is being written by 


the show ring for years and is one of the best versed students of Belgian : ; , ’ 
4 history in the world. Watch for articles on other breeds. in later times hav e@ been g 

wonderful help, it dou!) less 

was of advantage in se 


early times that government regulations did not interfe: 
that it prepared the way for the intermixing of these ani: 
all of which were wonderfully efficient in their way in laying the 
foundation for this great breed. It was during the reign of 
Charlemagne, founder of the great empire of western Europe. 
that the need arose for a heavier, stronger animal to c:rry 
warriors to combat successfully with those from western sis 
mounted on their light-footed active chargers. The demand 
seemed to be for a counterpart of our modern battleship but 
carried on four strong legs and supported by feet of wonderful 
wearing qualities—thus, the great battle horse of the Middle 
Ages was produced with his ability 
to carry a rider and armor weighing 
more than a quarter of a ton. 

The basic foundation of this great 
war charger was the great Black 
Horse with his great frame and strong 
limbs. Then came the white horse 
with his sound feet and nimble }: 
followed by the bay with his wonder. 
ful endurance and _ speed. The 
wealthier dukes and barons, too, 
seemed to have undertaken the pro- 
duction of this great war horse and 
were heartily encouraged by the great 
Charlemagne. Likewise they were 
encouraged by the Latin church 

With encouragement from these 
two sources they put into practice a 
system of interbreeding which r- 
sulted in the production of the 
largest and most powerful war hors 
the world had ever seen. More t! 
two centuries from that time this 
great war horse was produced almost 


} 








the home of the greatest show of Bel- 
gian horses 
The foundation of the Belgian breed C. G. Good, of Ogden, Iowa. 


is from numerous sources. There ex- report comes *hat Farceur is dead, 


isted in the earlic st times five distinct 

races of horses. Each of them was distinct in its color and con- 
formation. One was black and was perhaps the largest of all; 
the second was white; the third was bay; the fourth and fifth, 
dun and piebald. The blood of the bay is found prominent 
today in the makeup of the Arabian, the race horse and the 
trotter. This bay made its home in the country now occupied 
by Arabia and that part of the old world. The black was most 
common in the valleys of the upper Danube river. The white 
was found near-the Black sea and to the north and east from 
there. The dun made its home with the Tartars in Asia, while 
the piebald was found in the mountains of central Asia and to 
some extent in the rougher portion of Britain and Scandinavia. 
In early times the bays found their way into Armenia, Egypt 
and over into Europe as well as other parts of Asia. Likewise 
the white and piebalds which were captured in warfare or were 
taken for commercial purposes found their way to other terri- 
tories. The Roman government which held sway over the old 


Farceur, imported by Wm. 


exclusively in the countries of Bel- 
Crownover, later owned by ium and northern France and to s 
As this goes to press the minor extent in other parts of Europe 

The increasing population of the 
world made it necessary that more 
work be done by horses and the invention of gunpowder did 
away with the picturesque warrior with his heavy coat of arms. 
With the foundation of this great war horse the people of 
Belgium held a leading position inthe production of a superior 
draft horse. 

The production of good horses has ever been the pride of the 
people of Belgium and of the empire itself. It not only gave the 
name of its country to this breed but the government ce con 
tinuously encouraged the production of good horses. Records 
which are in existence now, would indicate that Belgian horses 
have from the earliest times been frequently taken to other 
countries. After the Crusades, Richard II of England took a 
large number of these Flemish horses to Europe. Those of us 
who read fiction will recall that in one of Sir Walter Scott's 
novels Ivanhoe the friend of the king rode a Flemish horse 
Edward IT. of England likewise imported horses from Flanders. 
The famous Tudors and Stuarts when they reigned in England 
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Five-year-old mare class at International Belgian Horse Show, 1921. 
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allowed the horse 
population of 
Britain to degen- 
erate, making nec- 
essary the use of 

additional Flem- 
i animals. In 
the nineteenth 
ce ntury after the 
French Revolu- 
tion and other 
wars had devas- 
tated France and 
had caused the 
horse population 
to decline, Belgian 
stallions were tak- 
en into that coun- 
try and the horse 
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lions and fillies 
coming three 
years of age were 
called back in 
March. The stal- 
lions were either 
passed or rejected 
and the fillies were 
judged for prizes 
Li kewise the 
prize winners in 
each district were 
called togethe: 
and the stallions 
judged for govern- 





ment pensions. 
These amounted 
to six national 


pensions totalling 





population of 
France brought to 
, point which ex- 

lled in quality 
the excellence which it had maintained to that time. Govern- 
ment encouragement in breeding of Belgian horses began dis- 
tinctly in 1781 when the government began to pay subsidies to 
he farmers who kept approved stallions. These measures were 
suppressed by the French until 1795 and government assistance 
was withheld until 1806, when the famous Napoleon held control 

er western Europe. This mighty warrior perceived the won- 
d erful usefulness of Belgian horses in transporting supplies and 
in producing food for his armies. He established a farm for the 
production of horses a short distance from Brussels and shortly 
thereafter authorized the payment of 


Left to right, Plenton de Hemmel, George Henry, 
owned by Bell Bros., 


6,000 francs, each 
paid in five in- 
stallments of 1,200 
francs. Then each 
had six provincial premiums in each province, or fifty-four in all. 
each amounting to 750 francs per annum. Every year the six 
pensioned stallions were examined and if found worthy they 
continued to draw the government subsidies. But*if any of 
them became unsound they lost the right to pension and were 
replaced by the first prize winners in the province. Likewise if 
one of the pension horses failed to be exhibited he was replaced. 
In case the owner sold the borse any pension money not already 
paid over was lost. Thus the whole nation of Belgium was 
covered by these shows and the government support of progres- 
sive horse breeding encouraged all 
localities even to the most remote 


Marclone, St. 
Wooster, Ohio 


Marg, and Glise, 





prize money to be awarded at fairs to 
stallio.3 and mares approved by a 
committee of competent judges. Thus 
did the mighty little warrior lay the 
undation for ‘he great show which 
in later times did so much to develop 
this great breed. 
After the downfall of Napoleon at 
a iterloo the government encourage- 
ent lasted until 1840 when the king 
f Belgium began to direct his atten- 
ion to the upbuilding of horse breed 
ing. Appropriations of $6,000 were 
made and placed with the various 
provinces to be used for prize money 
t fairs. Various other means of en 
couraging horse production were tried 
but finally the government support 
resolved itself into giving prizes at 
fairs and in granting subsidies to ay 
proved stallions. 
Prior to the recent war Belgium 
had one of the greate t systems of 
horse shows ever known to any coun- 
try. The little country which is com- 
paratively small in area as we all know 
was divided into nine separate dis- 
tricts and each of these subdivided 
into six. Each of these small districts held a show in October 
with the committee of judges going from one to the other. In 
hese shows it was required that all stallions above three years 
age must be exhibited. These animals were all examined by 
e committee of judges and if approved on their quality, con- 
formation and constitution and if they were good in legs and 
et and action they were branded on the neck with an “‘A”’ 
which stands for “approved.” After these examinations the 
nimals which had been approved would be brought back and 
judged for prizes. Thru a system of shows following, the stal- 





Irvine, Ankeny, Iowa. 





Alfred de Bree Eyck; Sire—Indigene du Fosteau; un- 
defeated Grand Champion Stallion, owned by Charles 


districts. 

In the production of modern Bel- 
gians there stands out with distinct 
prominence the names of certain 
breeders and certain great sires. Jules 
Hazard occupies a distinct position of 

rominence. Some fifty years ago he 
gan operation on a small farm in 
Belgium following a carefully out- 
lined plan. He first got together a 
band of the best prize winning mares 
he could find, all of which were indi- 
viduals whose ancest ry he knew well. 
Having done that he set about to find 
the greatest sire obtainable. In this 
he concluded his search with the pur- 
chase in 1877 on a little farm near the 
French frontier of a stallion, “Gu- 
peers Leter when registration was 
gun he was called Orange Ist. At 
the time Hazard secured him he was 
fourteen years of age and aaything 
but attractive in appearance. How- 
ever, he had sired wonderfully good 
stock and it was because of this fact 
and because of the blood lines he 
‘carried that Hazard decided upon 
him. This horse is described by one cf our Americans who 
spent a great many years in Europe as having been light bay in 
color with a jet black mane. He is said to have been a very 
handsome stallion in his younger days with good quality and 
conformation and with wonderfully strong character as indi- 
cated by his head and neck. He is also described as having a 
well sprung back and loin, clean limbs, fair slope of pastern and 
with strong deep hoof heads 
Orange I. proved to be a wonderful sire and remained in 
service at Hazard’s farm until he died (Continued on page 50 




















Champion four-horse hitch, International Belgian Horse Show, Waterloo, Iowa, 1921, owned by J. C. Ritchie, Stratford, Iowa. 
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a Islands in the Mediterranean 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


Feb., 1922 


VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 











one trip around the world. He has rambled thru more than thirty 


Nichols the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience. 





HE great Mediterranean 

sea is two thousand miles 
long, three to six hundred 
miles wide and contains a mil- 
lion square miles of surface. In 
C= Y it are many islands some of 
a a, which have had not a little to 

= ‘ do in the destiny of nations. 

, eer At the gateway of this great 
sea is the world-famous Rock 
of Gibraltar This mighty 

boulder is a little less than three miles long and more than a half 
mile wide and fourteen hundred feet high. It is nearly perpen- 
dicular on both the south and east and is today probably the 
strongest fortress on the earth. 

The rock is honeycombed with caverns and subterranean 
passages, some of which are large caves with massive stalactite 
pillars. At the present time it is almost impossible for an ordi- 
nary mortal to gain admission to these subterranean passages, 
for the interior of the rock is a regular storehouse of munitions 
of war, guns and such like. 

It is said that the great disappearing guns on this fortress 
are so numerous and powerful that if the greatest fleet of battle- 
ships on earth should attempt to pass thru the Straits of Gi- 
braltar, seven and one-half miles across, it would be blown to 
atoms in a few minutes time. 

At the foot of the Rock of 
Gibraltar on the west is a 





of Napoleon, but he was there 
less than one year. 

Nine miles south of wild 
Corsica is the north end of the 
island of Sardinia, which is the 
second largest island in the 
Mediterranean. It is nearly 
two hundred miles long and the 
area is more than nine thou- 
sand square miles. It has today nearly a million population and 
more than four thousand manufacturing plants of various kinds. 

The lead and silver mines of Sardinia were worked by both 
Romans and Carthagenians in the old days, and more than 
fifteen thousand men are employed in them today. There are 
parts of this island where the air is poison with malaria, and in 
these districts during certain seasons the people do not leave 
their houses until an hour after sunup and go back into them 
an hour before sunset. 

The largest island in the Meditefranean is Sicily, but as it 
has been mentioned ig a former article we next pass to Corfu, 
which is just west of northern Greece. It only contains two 
hundred and seventy-five square miles, but is the home of 
perhaps a hundred thousand people. The city of Corfu is a 
busy port of twenty-five thousand population. 

Back of the city of Corfu are orchards of orange, fig, olrve and 


other fruit trees, The beautiful vineyards reach high on the 
mountain side and the ter- 


raced slopes look like a 











city of some twenty-five 
thousand people. Some years 
ago the writer spent a most 
wonderful day in the city 
and about the great rock, goO- 
ing about everywhere that 
an ordinary citizen of a for- 
eign country could go 

Around the foot of the rock 
many tropical fruits grow in 
abundance. Of course there 
are beautiful gardens, or- 
chards and vineyards. There 
are a lot of monkeys on the 
rock, but the public is not 
allowed to feed them any 
more. The British govern- 
ment takes care of them. Gi- 
braltar once withstood a siege 
for four years, and now it is said there is enough food stored 
away in the caverns to last for years 

Before America was discovered people thot this was the outer- 
most edge of the earth. On the great rock was cut in very large 
letters, the motto, ‘‘Ne plus ultra,’ which means, “no more 
beyond.” After Columbus found the new world, men came 
with chisels and cut off the first part so it read, ‘‘More beyond.” 

Passing these Pillars of Hercules, the first group of islands is 
the Belearic Islands. The largest island in the group is Mal- 
lorea, also called Majorca. This has been called “The Happy 
Island,” for it contains neither paupers nor millionaires, and 
its inhabitants do not need to go off their island for anything. 

Here are some of the best tilled landsin either Europe or 
Africa. Olive orchards, almond trees, together with orange, 
lemon and other fruit trees abound Wine and silk are also 
made quite extensively for a country with less than fourteen 
hundred square miles of territory. 

But the many underground grottoes make this island famous. 
To give a description of these grottoes would be like trying to 
describe the beauty of flowers, mountains and starblazing sky 
to a man who was born blind. Many say that there seems to be 
a prevailing sense of the Almighty in these marvelous caverns, 
that they seem to possess a soul, and instead of a fearsome 
silence, asin most subterranean grottoes, here is peace and a 
feeling that is almost blissful 

The next island we visit is Corsica. Most of its area of more 
than three thousand square miles is rich and here grows in 
tbundance forests of beech, pine and chestnut trees, to sa 
nothing of orange, olive and other such trees, besides vineyards 
like those of France. But few of the three hundred thousand 
population are industrious or ambitious. Less than half of the 
soil is cultivated and methods of farming are as old as the hills. 
Wheat, rye and corn are raised as are many other grains. 

Corsica was the birthplace of Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
strange as it may seem, he was one of the most ambitious men of 
To see the people today one is almost compelled to 
Kast of 





history. 
believe that ambition died with this great warrior. 


Corsica is the island of Elba which was the first prison home 








Loading horses onto the ship at Corfu. 


mighty stairway toward the 
sky.- This island is a land 
that literally flows with wine 
and honey, for these are 
among its chief products. 

One of the interesting 
events of the writer’s visit to 
thie island and chief city was 
the loading of sixty or seventy 
wild horses upon the Austrian 
Lloyd steamship bound for 
Brindisi, Italy, which oc- 
curred, of course, before the 
world war. The ship had 
anchored a quarter of a mile 
or more from the shore’and a 
rope was stretched to the 
shore and made fast. The 
wild horses were in a corral 
near the water’s edge. TNey were caught with a lasso, haltered 
and forced into the water, where men in a boat took hold of 
about three of them at once, rowed along the rope to the ship, 
the horses swimming behind. On reaching the side of the ship 
straps were placed around the kicking beasts and by means o/ 
a large hoist they were swung upon the deck as you will notice 
by the accompanying illustration. You can easily imagine the 
kicking when these wild horses reached the deck. 

Between Italy and Africa is the little island of Malta, which 
has played quite a prominent part in the history of the great 

sa. Being a British coaling station it is today one of the most 
important centers between the Pillars of Hercules and the Suez 
canal. Altho containing only about ninety square miles it 
the home of perhaps a hundred thousand people. 

According to the holy scriptures this island was the home oi 
Saint Paul for three months. It was here he was shipwrecked 
on his way to Rome. It was a cold, cheerless morning when the 
vessel was stranded and without the less of a single person all 
reached the land. Building a fire to keep the wretched people 
warm each man gathered sticks to keep it going and when the 
apostle threw an armload of these sticks on the fire a viper 
fastened itself upon his hand, but he shook it off in the fire and 
felt no harm. 

As the natives who had gathered expected him to fall dead 
and he was unharmed they thot he must be some supernatural 
being. Publius was the name of the chief man on the island 
and his father was sick. When the apostle ministered unto 
him and prayed he was restored to health. The place of the 
shipwreck is called Saint Paul’s Bay to this day. Not far away 
stands a lighthouse as a beacon light for the safety of mariner 
who visit the island at night. 

It is interesting to note that an old inscription was found 
some years which tells about things that happened whe? 
Publius was the ruler. Tradition states that the people of the 
island were nearly all converted during the three months tha‘ 
Saint Paul was with them. Many Christian monograms 2né 
emblems have been found that bear silent testimony to the work 
of this great Christian hero, (Continued on page £5 
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The Victor Record Catalog is the 
worlds greatest catalog of music 


From its 486 pages come to you the 
most famous artists of this generation. 
Here are listed their offerings—here you 
will findcataloged the greatest music the 
world has produced. In this book are 
also portraits and biographies and inter- 
esting information which help to a 
better appreciation of all music. 





























Do you know, for instance, the 
story of La Boheme, and which 
two composers wrote operas of 
that name? 


Did you know that James Whit- 
comb Riley himself recited some of 
his poems for Victor Records? 


Can youname the great composer 
who though born in Germany is 
buried in Westminster Abbey? 


Did you know Mozart wrote a 
concerto when but six years of age? 


Can you recall the principal num- 


bers in the Mikado and Pinafore? 


Get a copy of this new Victor Record 
Catalog. It isa book that interests every 
one, and you can haveacopy free at any 
Victor dealer’s. Or write to us for it. 









HIS MASTERS VOICE 
REG US PAT OFF 
This trademark and the trademarked 
word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all our products. 
Lvok under the lid! Look on the label! 
YICTOR TALKING MACHINECO. 


Camden, N. J. 





Victrola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N.J. 
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A WIRE FROM FARM TO MARKET 


Wisconsin Department of Markets Helps Farmers to Sell Profitably 


By ROBERT W. DESMOND 


RE you . to take your potatoes to town this aft’noon, 
pa?’ “I don’t know, Bud. We'll see how the market 
1s this noon.” This sort of conversation may be heard 

almost any morning on farms in Wisconsin and surrounding 
states. Then, about noon, Bud or his father goes into the house, 
puts a queer pair of receivers over his ears, and moves a lever 
or two over a row of bright nickel pegs set in the top of a square 
box. Then, listening intently, he writes down some strange 
figures. 

‘Think you'll go in, pa?” asks Bud a little later. 

‘Guess I won't today. Market’s pretty low,” is the reply. 
Chen referring to the paper: 

Waupaca and northern Wisconsin — Warehouse prices to growers: 
U. 8. Grade No. 1 bulk Round Whites at Waupaca, $1.25; at other Wisconsin 
points ranged from $1.25 to $1.50. No carlot sales reported. 

With only a very light wire inquiry from outside markets for carlots 
sacked, no sales were reported for stock on this basis. Practically no demand 
or movement. 

Market for bulk stock very dull and, while market is also dull, prices do 
not seem to decline to any great extent beyond the low point of $1.25 and 
$1.50 indicating a better feeling in 
some districts. 

Shipments for the United States 

: whole are declining. The heavi- 
est shipping states being North 
Dakota, Minnesota and Michigan. 

r other shipping points 


ize rr ‘ 
teports f 


thruout the western and nortnern 
districts and the U. 8. show practi-- 
cally the same ndition as prevails 
in Wisconsin 


This is the sort of informa- 
tion being sent. out broadcast 
every day except Sunday by 
the Wisconsin department of 
markets at Madison, cooper- 
ating with the United States 
bureau of markets and crop 
estimates. 

The latest quotations on live- 
stock, fruits and vegetables, 
butter, eggs, cheese and poul- 
try, hay, feeds, cash grains and 
Chicago futures are received 
and relayed out over the state 
between 12 and 1 o'clock noon. 
This is done, first, by wireless 
telephone for the benefit of 
those farmers who have suit- 
able receiving outfits. A few 
minutes later the quotations 
are sent out again, but this 
time by wireless telegraph for the farmers and the several news- 
papers receiving by the “spark”? method. A number of news- 
papers in the state get the market quotations for their evening 
editions by this service. 

In these ways the farmers in the remote sections of the state 
can get the general trade conditions of the United States within 
a few minutes after the trading ceases in the markets, 
such as Chicago, without waiting for the more or re 
trains to bring late papers. 

Both of these reports are about 300 words. Shortly after 
they are sent out, a somewhat one is prepared and 
mailed out so that it will reach the by the following 
morning. About 4,000 have availed themselves of this service. 

At the end of the week an analysis of the market's activities 
during the period is mailed to the subseribers. Twice a month 
a still more detailed report is sent to those who have signified 
their interest. All of this service is absolutely free to the farm- 
ers, dealers, and others wishing it. 

There are only about 600 farmers now receiving the wireless 
phone and “‘spark’’ reports, compared to the 4,000 getting the 
bulletins, but the number is imereasing. The radio phone is 
especially simple. This receiving outfit costs from $30 to $50, 
depending largely upon the distancefrom Madison. The “spark’’ 
outfit necessitates the learning of a code to use, while over the 
wireless phone none is needed. The message is repeated three 
times to avoid any possibility of error. 

Some farmers have strung a wire or two from their windmill 
to the barn as an aerial to catch the waves. Others have simply 
used a wire fence for the purpose, connecting it up with the 
recerving set 

Aitho the service is intended primarily for Wisconsin farmers, 
it is known that the quotations are picked up as far east as New 
York, as far west as Nebraska, and as far south as Texas. It 
has been particularly of service to farmers and newspapers of 
Wisconsin, northern Illinois, and eastern Iowa and Minnesota. 
Here great interest has been shown in the work. Put into 
actual operation during the latter part of September, 1921, it 
already has nearly 5,000 people using all forms of the market 
service 

The department of markets is located on the top floor of the 
capitol at Madison, a miniature newspaper office with clattering 








The market reports can now be reeeived on the farm 
shortly after the markes closes. 


telegraph instruments, typewriters, and a multigraphing 

achine turning out the thousands of market bulletins. Alt ho 
the department is under the direction of Edward Nordm:», 
this particular branch is in charge of M. M. Littleton, one oj 
the federal board’s expert market reporters and operators, wi") 
the title of Agent in Marketing. 

All of the market information comes into the office over a 
government leased wire, reaching practically all of the large 
a and distributing and trading centers of the United 
States. Complete livestock and meat trade conditions coime 
in from Chicago, East St. Louis, South St. Paul, Omaha, Kansas 
City, Philadelphia, New York City, and Boston. The news of 
the cheese market is received from’ Chicago and Fond du L 
Wisconsin. 

Complete sey tae and so om, coneerning butter aid 
eggs come frora Chi and New York. Fruit and vegets!)!> 
market quotations are received from Chicago, Kansas (\'\, 
Waupaca, Wisconsin; St. Louis, Omaha, Cinemnati, Pittsbury, 

Philadelphia, New York, 21d 


ate markets such as Tolecio, 
Kansas City, Buffalo, and co: .- 

rative markets on grain |i): 

fmnipeg, Minneapolis, ~t 
Louis, and Kansas City, fur- 
nish eash and futures and 
grain, hay, and feeds. These 
reports are summarized and 
assembled by Littleton and 
on their way within a v 
short. time after the markets 
have closed. 

The weather reports for VW\ \s- 
consin, Illinois and Iowa are 
also sent out by wireless phone 
and “spark.” 

“It is our intention,” said 
Mr. Nordman, “to extend this 
service wherever it is possi!le 
to do so.” 

Hundreds of letters are r<- 
ceived from progressive farm- 
ers who have already installed 
the wireless devices or hav: 
taken advantage, or wish to 
take advantage of the bulletin 
service. They are all enthusi- 
astic over the service. One writes from Iowa: 

“Please send me a copy of your code and weather reports. Please don't 
discontinue your voice service, ss you have some phone. Could you give nv 
a schedule of when you work and what time you give phone concerts? ’ 

Another from within the state: 

— + eee, 9XM, comes in very loud at my place. Your phone 


And there are many others who write from surrounding 
states, as well as from all parts of Wisconsin. 

The quotations are relayed from the capitol to the University 
| ne anegin See ~~ are sent out by ware P 

e chief operator of the institution’s powerful station, 
9XM. On Friday nights a radio concert is sent out between 
7 and 9 o'clock. Occasionally concerts at the university by the 
men’s glee club, the Cincinnati symphony orchestra, Mabel 

ison, and other well-known artists and organizations are 
sent out as an especial treat for radio fans. 

Another farmer writes: 

“I appreciate the good work the Wisewnsin department of markets + 
doing, and I would be only too glad to receive any literature on your work.” 

Still another, asked im a questionnaire whether he was desir- 
ous of receiving additional information concerning market 
news, replied: 

“Very much so. Especially of livestock such as steers.” 

A Wisconsin farmer writes: 

“There is an agitation here in Turtle township to start the farmers i9 
receiving this valuable report by radio. I have a very sensitive receiving 
station and they want me to get it and phone it to.them. What do you 
think about it?’ 

All of these reports make it possible for the farmer to keep 
in direct touch with the market so that he may know when to 
sell his product at the best price. It protects him from sel!" 
too low, as he actually knows the current prices. It is of eve 
greater service to the small farmer than to the larger one because 
with the former the unit is smaller, hence the margin of profit 
closer, so it is important that he make the most advantageous 
sale possible. 

That the reports are not merely for the benefit of the farmer 
so fortunate as to have a receiving apparatus is attested to by 
the following letters. One from Illinois: 

“I will post your daily market reports so my neighbors can see them 

Two from Wisconsin: 

“We post reports daily with weather forecast in our store window.” 

“I hear Madison every day, both by telegraph and phone, and sivé 
markets to a stockbuyer here.” (Continued on page 98 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Stop and think what this means—especially this year 
when your problem is how to insure a profit if low 
prices continue. 


You are probably convinced that your opportunity 
for making money is in bigger crops, greater yield per 
acre and lower farming expense. 


How are you going to do it? As a power farmer, 
your chief reliance must be on your tractor equipment. 
You'll need and want the best possible service from it. 


Here is where lubrication comes in. You have not 
realized, perhaps, how tremendously it affects the per- 
formance and operating cost of your power machinery. 


Any oil of average lubricating value will keep your 
tractor running, in some fashion, foratime. Butwhen 
your demand is for maximum power and continuous 
service—for low fuel and oil consumption and few re- 
pair needs—you must use an oil scientifically adapted 
for your particular tractor engine. 





Buy Lubrication—not just “oil”’— 
and increase your farm profit 


That means an oil like SUNOCO Motor Oil—free- 
running to protect all friction surfaces—heavy enough 
to maintain a power-tight, leak-proof piston-ring seal— 
stable enough to withstand terrific heft and bearing 
pressures. 


SUNOCO is vastly different from ordinary oil. It is 
wholly distilled—not compounded. It leaves no gim- 
my residue to cause carbon-clogged cylinders, dirty 
spark plugs, leaky valves, and it eliminates a lot of 
other troubles. 


Give your tractor a chance to do its best. Clean 
the old oil from the crankcase and refill with the prop- 
er type of SUNOCO. Any SUNOCO dealer will tell 
you the right type to use. 


Buy SUNOCO in 30 or 50 gallon, faucet-equipped 
steel drums. Use the proper types for your passenger 
car, trucks, tractors and all your power equipment. 
You will save money, get better service, and protect 
your power investment. 


Let us send you a copy of “Accurate Lubrication.” 
It is interesting and valuable. 


SUN COMPANY 


Producer and Refiner of Lubricating Oils, Fuel Oil, Gas Oil, Gasoline and other Petroleum Products 


than 1,500,000 4 of lubricat- 
ing oils per week 





Philadelphia 


lsunoco” 


MOTOR OIL 


principal cities 


Branch offices and warehouses in 82 
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FROM THE BUYER’S STANDPOINT 


A Few Pointers That Have Helped to Make or Break Sales 


into a pre e livestock busimess. 
Chere are numbers of men who have been 
ble to breed some high class individuals 
in their respective lines but who have 
never attained a full measure of success 
beeause they fell down in disposing of 
their product. Some families of livestock 
are better than others because of in- 
herent qualities which make them great 
but others have failed to be caught by 
the public fancy largely through the 
fault of the men responsible for them 
either through poor adve rtising or failure 


ALESMANSHIP is undoubtedly one | 
of the biggest factors which enters 
yiif 


ni 


to properly develop individuals which | 


went into the show and sale ring and 
generally through poor salesmanship, for 
salesmanship hinges on all of these things. 








s to see this cowina 


\ buyer is influenced first of all by the 
vutstanding qualities of an individual 


t be of SO=¢ illed popular breeding | 


nd the more experienced the buyer and 
the more firmly he is entrenched in the 
ilue of his own judgm« nt the less he is 
to be influencea by outside factors 
ving to do with the animal, the farm 
where it is being purchased or any 
other influences that often make or break 
le. He may pass up an animal of 
fancy breeding for better individual 
vith a less appealing pedigree or he may 


buy what may seem t the time to be a 


a | ghtly infe rior anim lat the expense of | 
pedigree; but—nine times in ten, he | 


i olid basis for m iking his decision 
n animal that 
the novice will pass over; he may be 
ware that there are apparent defects in 


He may see possibilities iz 


in animal which in reality are not defects 
but the natural results of feeding errors 
or lack of care in some other respect, 
or he may choose an animal becaust of 
the blood behind it even when certain 


defects are apparent simply because he 
knows that his own stock is particularly 


' 


strong where this animal is weak and | 


probably weak 


By W. C. SMITH 
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| A dirty barn and a splendid animal but the sale 
was iost. 


| merit of an animal by its appearance in 
|the sale or show ring which is perfectly 
natural and which is one logical reason 
for proper preparation of animals which 
are to appear in either. He is likely to 
form an opinion of what your stock 
|makes you by the appearance of your 
farm and his decision to buy or not to 
buy be affected accordingly. He may see 
|a good prospect in a poorly fed pig or 
|calf and he may be able to pierce a con- 
|siderable coat of manure and form an 
intelligent idea of what lies underneath 
but it is very seldom that he is enthusi- 
astic about it—and sales where real 
|money is paid for an animal are born of 
enthusiasm. 

I remember attending a first sale on a 
|farm where dairy cows were the offering 
at a time when there was a heavy demand 
for cows in that particular locality. How- 


Sometimes a seem ngly small blunder 
will worm itself to a customer hun- 
dreds of miles away—causing trouble 
and expense all along the line. 


| The longer an error runs loose, the 
| || bigger it grows, and by the time it gets 
| back to its original starting place— 
as iu nearly al pays does—the one who 
first made the mistake car hard!y 


recognize it as Ais own. 


ever, there were a high percentage of 
+“‘green”’ buyers present and the sale not 
‘only dragged but the offerings went away 
| below their real value principally because 
they were not handled well in the sale and 
had been but indifferently conditioned 
\for it. The sale was held on a slope 
and the animals were driven out into 
the ring and turned loose as they were 
knocked off. Most of these cows were 
very restless and on that slope had the 


appearance of being humped “up ani 
higher behind than they naturally wer 
As very few buyers had an opportunit 

to look over the stock before the sale w; 

called they made snap judgment and 
bid low—just a little forethought on t! 

part of the proprietor should have 
warned him. One cow in particular 
was knocked off at a fraction of her rea! 
value because instead of leading her into 
the ring and showing her good qualities 
the helper persisted in wrestling her 
around the ring adding to her case of 
nerves despite the protests of the auc- 
tioneer who really understood his business 
This helper was a sort of country cut-up 
and imagined he was adding to the good 
of the sale by creating an occasion 

laugh. The proprietor paid dear! 











Curry comb and brush would have helped 





\though for his antics. The moral 
|simply to hire the best men to conditio: 
jand handle your stuff in the sale ring 
ithat you can get and remain consistent 
|with the quality of your stock. 

In another instance 1 saw a man lose 
la sale that ought to have run into real 
|money simply because of general lack 
lof an appearance of prosperity on his 
|}own farm. His fences were in bad shape, 
| his stock was poor, his barns had not been 
cleaned for a week and the buyer formed 
a poor impression of the place as soon as 
the had set foot on it. I made a snap 
shot of his herd bull—an_ excellent 


4 |} individual—but too thoroughly coated 


with manure to arouse any enthusias: 
in the buyer. As he went away he to! 
me he wanted a bull, but after visiting 
some of the farms he had been directed t 
he doubted if there was any money 
the purebred business—the farms failed 
to show it if there was. 

I told him that these men were ex- 
ceptions and that as a general rule he 
would find the best kept-up farms and 
greatest indications of prosperity where 
| men were specializing in purebred stock— 
which was and is 








where it is strong- 
est He is buving 
id planning for 
the future and 
very often he 18 
safe in using his 
own judgment 
thout regard to 
other influences, 
Hlowever, the 
novice who buvs 
very often lacks 
both the experi- 
e and the vis- 


ion to buy ntel- 
wently ipon his 
wn judgmenf 
nd outside fac- 
tors enter very 


much into his de- 
isions. Heisvery 
apt to judge the 





A poor sale ring 








Personal comfort helps a Jot in bidding. Cont. on page 83 


oy true but 
did not. satis! 
him although he 
eventually bough 
the nucleus of an 
excellent herd and 
is now making 
good with it. 

As a_ genera! 
thing, public sales 
on farms where 
offering consists 
of a mmiscellaneous 
collection of ir 
plements, poult: 
grain and grade- 
stock could 
made to add cob- 
siderable revenue 
to the returns 
a little more at- 
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The cost is too high. 


HE COSTLIEST 

HABIT in automobile 
America today is the care- 
less buying of automobile 
engine oil. 

[t is safe to say that at least 
50% of all automobile engine 
repairs are caused by “pick-up” 
lubrication. 

Your best insurance of engine 

its is to ask for Gargoyle 
Mobiloil, being particular to 

ecify the correct grade for 
lr Car. 

When you buy unknown oils, 

idled oils or by-product oils, 

1 are admitting to yourself: 

Oh, I don’t care who made 

oil. 

“I don’t care how much car- 

i I get. 

[ don’t mind over- 

iting, rapid de- 
preciation, noise or 
repair bills.” 


PRECKe 
Mobiloil 


Not a gasoline by-product 


NINE OUT OF TEN lubricating 
oils on the market are simply 
by-products in the manufacture 
of gasoline. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil is not a 
by-product. 


It is produced by lubrication 
specialists who are recognized 
the world over as leaders in 
lubricating practice. Gargoyle 
Mobiloil is manufactured from 
crude oils chosen for their 
lubricating qualities—not for 
their gasoline content. It is 
manufactured by processes de- 
signed to bring out the highest 
lubricating value—not the great- 
est gallonage of gasoline. 

This is one of the essential 
reasons for the superiority of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil. 

Warning: 

Don’t be misled by 
some similar sounding 
name. Look on the con- 
tainer for the correct name 


Mobiloil (not Mobile) and 
for the red Gargoyle. 


Make the chart your guide 


Domestic New York (Main Office) Boston 
Branches: Indianapolis 


Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Buffalo Des Moines Dallas Kansas City (Kan) 


Lh 
Vi ope correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
4 


ig, mercial cars are specified in the Chart below. 





mui 


Chart of Automobile 
Recommendations 
How to Read the Chart: 








engine Jubnceanon of both passenger and com- 





A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
B means Gargoyle Mobjlol «B” 
E 


























































































, 
Chart of Lr t 
ractor 
. 
‘ 
Recommendations 
How to Read the Chart: 
HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
? er g°) 
engine lubrication of Tractors are specified in 
the Chart below: 
A means Gargoyle Mobilod “A” q 
B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
BB means Gargoyle Mobdol “BB” 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
Where different grades are recommended for summer 
and winter use, the wmter recommendations should 
be followed during the entire period when freezing 
gemperatures may be expenenced. 
The recommendations for prominent makes of 
engines used in many Tractors are listed separately 
for convemence. 
The Chart of Recommendations 1s compiled by the 
Vacuum Oil Company's Board of Automotive 
Engineers, and represents our professional advice on 
correct tractor lubrication. 
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COST OF ELECTRICAL WIRING | rafters, and in laying out, adopt a pitch 

Please give estimate of cost per mile|of one quarter for the upper rafters and 
of an electric line which is to tap city power | the lower ones would have approximately 
plant. This line is to be seven miles long | full pitch. By taking the twenty-eight-foot 
and fourteen farmers or less are to be users | width the latter can easily be determined. 
of current. Also, what would you estimate | We might suggest for complete barn plans, 
the cost of wiring and medium priced | you would be wise to write to your state 
fixtures for a two story square house con-| experiment station. 
taining eight rooms with an addition of ecmnneseuniatnennaeigit 
three rooms? Also basement barn seventy| FORECLOSURE ON DEFAULT OF 
by forty-two feet?—J. B., Ill. INTEREST 

A survey made in Wisconsin year before Last year I borrowed a certain amount 
last shows that the average cost per mile | of money and put a first mortgage on my 
on 3914 miles of different lines is $818. The | land as security. The mortgage loan ex- 
cost ranged from $483 to $1,530 a mile. | pires three years after date it was drawn 
This great variation is due to local condi-| and I am to pay interest accrued, annually. 
tions: labor, poles available, and so forth. | Could the banker foreclose the mortgage 
The average number of consumers per| if I fail to pay interest accrued on the loan 
mile was four, and the average cost per | this year, or could he take any other legal 
consumer was $204.50. Before you will be | action against me?—J. Z., Minn. 
able to arrive at anything definite for| If the mortgage referred to by you is 
your condition, it will be necessary to have | worded as nearly all mortgagesare, it may 
someone make a careful estimate. be foreclosed on default in payment of 

If you do not use any elaborate fixtures, | interest. Or the holder of the mortgage 
you ought to be able to wire your house | might merely sue for the amount of inter- 
and barn for between $100 and $150. The | est due. Altho mortgagees usually do not 
best way for you to get an éstimate on| foreclose for delay in a single interest 
this is to ask your local electrician the | payment, it is highly advisable to avoid. 
amount of charge per outlet and then you | any default in payment.—A. L. H. 8. 
can count up the number of outlets that ——$<—_$_—__—_— 
vou will have as a basis for your finall —THE CLOVER LACKS NODULES 
estimate. By outlet we mean each light,} I have dug up clover roots that were 
switch, or plug connection such as you} growing and could not find any nodules. 
would use for electric iron, and so forth. | Why is that?—M. H., Neb 
— —— -—— The fact that you dug up clover roots 

THE HOTBED and that you find no nodules somewhat 

I wish brief directions on making a hot-| indicates that the nitrogen fixing bacteria 
bed for growing plants, etc.—E. F., lowa. | are not present. We would make an in- 

Begin the preparation of your hotbed | vestigation and see that the soil is not 
in March. Choose a barnyard manure}jacid. Jo do this you can purchase a 
with about two-thirds solid matter and | dime’s worth of blue litmus paper at the 
one-third straw. Spread a layer of the/ drugstore. Place a small piece of the blue 
manure about a foot deep on the ground, | paper in a ball of wet earth and leave it for 
and if it is a little dry, sprinkle some warm | twenty minutes. If the color changes to 
water on it and add about six inches more | a distinct pink, or red, or spotted pink, the 
of manure. Repeat this operation until | indications are that the soil is acid and 
vou have built up your pile of compost.|lime should be applied. It might also 
Let it stand for a day or two and as soon | be advisable for you to spread some fresh 
as this begins heating, turn it over into a/earth from a successful clover field in 
new pile, throwing the outside of the old| which there are nodules present, at the 
pile into the center of the new pile. In| rate of three hundred to four hundred 
the meanwhile, dig a pit six feet square | pounds of the earth per acre to insure 
and about two feet deep, over which you| inoculation. This is necessary where 
can put a frame six feet square to hold two | sweet clover or alfalfa are grown, especi- 
glass sash, usually three feet by six feet; | ally. 
in the bottom of the pit spread a layer of | ; ——_—_—___—_—— 
manure six inches deep, tramp it down | HATCHING EGGS AND THEIR CARE 
firmly, then place another laygg in and Please give me the necessary pointers 
pack, continuing to within eight inches of | on setting a hen and caring for the eggs.— 
the top. Add four or five inches of good} H. J. D., Minn. 
garden loam to cover the manure. As} Fora setting hen choose one of medium 
soon as the soil is in place, cover the frame | weight such as are found in the American 
with the sash and allow the bed to stand| or English breeds. Make the nest at 
about a week without planting any seed | least six inches deep and sixteen inches 











in it, so the first heat has just passed. square. For a nesting material choose 
— — something like oat straw, wheat straw, or 
RAFTER LAYOUT hay. Make the nest so that the eggs will 


Would you kindly advise me as to/| roll apart readily when the hen steps upon 
what would be the correct measurements | them, but not so flat but that they will roll 
of a hip roof on a barn twenty-eight feet | together of their own accord when the hen 
wide, meaning the lengths of the two/| leaves the nest. Choose a cool place, set 
sections?—E, A., Minn. from eleven to fifteen eggs, setting eleven 

A twenty-eight-foot width is usually | to thirteen in cold wéather or fifteen in 
considered narrow, thirty-two to thirty-| warm weather under a hen of medium 
six feet being considered the standard | size. Be sure the hen is thoroly deloused 
width for this type of barn construction. | before setting and also the first and second 
However, the particular | out in your! week after setting. Do not put any lice 
barn will determine the width that you | powder on her just before the chicks 
need, and, of course, the narrow width| hatch, however. 
barn will not be quite so expensive. | For eggs to use for hatching purposes, 

In framing a gambrel roof, sometimes ;‘choose medium sized nornial shaped eggs, 
called a hip-roof; it is best to lay out a sef | thrdwing out the long pointed:ones, or t 
of rafters on the haymow floor or on somé | rdund. ones. A more important” point 
other level surface. For the width you} however, is the selection of eggs from g 
suggest, to utilize standard lengths to best’| strong parent flock. Choose eggs which 
advantage, I would suggest that you use| Weigh twd ounces or more. They should 
eight-foot lengths for the upper -rafters be uniform in size, shape and color, free 
and twelvé-foot lengths for the lower} from ridges, excrescences, or weak shells. 











It is best not to wash eggs except in cases 
where eggs are broken in a nest and their 
contents smeared over other eggs in tly 
nest. It is very likely that washing tl. 
latter is the lesser of two evils. In cases 
where it seems advisable to disinfect 
hatching eggs, they should be dipped 
instead of —- or washed and allowed 
to dry without being rubbed, as rubbing 
removes the protective coating called the 
cuticle or bloom and allows more rapid 
evaporation. 


LICK FOR SHEEP 

Please tell me what would be the most 
effective preventative to use in salt for 
stomach worms in sheep. Would two 
parts iron sulphate, two parts sulphur 
with fifty parts salt be a good mixture, 
and would this be good for pregnant ewes? 
—W.S. N., Ky. : 

We cannot recommend the mixture you 
suggest. A better one is composed of salt, 
280 parts; dried sulphate of iron, 16 parts 
powdered wood charcoal, 12 parts; flowers 
of sulphur, 8 parts. Place it in a box pro- 
tected against rain and allow sheep, in- 
cluding pregnant ewes, to take it at will. 
The best treatment for stomach worms is 
a one percent solution of pure sulphate of 
copper (bluestone) made as follows: Dis- 
solve four ounces of bluestone in a pint of 
boiling water and add water to make three 
gallons when cold. The dose for an adult 
sheep is three and one-half ounces, after 
withholding feed for twenty-four hours. 
Lambs take from one ounce and up. Re- 
peat the dose in ten days. 


IS YELLOW OR WHITE CORN BEST? 

Is there really any foundation for the 
discrimination of yellow dent over white 
dent corn? I mean, of course, fur grain 
food, not silage—R. R., Colo. 

As a matter of fact, scientists are carry- 
ing on experiments at the present time to 
determine the relative feeding value of 
yellow dent corn and white dent corn. 
At the present time the data secured is 
not sufficient to justify a very definite 
statement either that yellow corn is 
decidedly superior, or that there is no 
difference. But both chemical analysis 
and past experience oppose the assertion 
that yellow or white corn is more nutri- 
tious than the opposite, according to 
Henry’s “Feeds and Feeding.” As a 
matter of fact, it is impossible to weigh 
the coloring matter in corn, it is of such 
& minute quantity. But when experi- 
ments now being carried on are com- 
pleted, we hope to publish the results as 
they will be of much interest, no matter 
what conclusion is reached 





PROPAGATION OF JUNEBERRIES 

I am interested in Juneberries and would 
like to get a start with either the Dwarf 
Juneberry or Northern Dwarf Juneberry. 
There is a tree not far from here. How do 
you propagate’ them?—Mrs. L. G., Ind. 

Juneberry bushes may be propagated 
by. seeds sown soon after ripening, or 
stratified and sown in the spring. They 
are also increased by suckers, layers and 
cuttings in autumn and by grafting in the 
early spring, on crataegus, or the stronger 
species. @uince and mountain ash are 

so reported to have been used as stocks. 


A wagon can be greased With one-half 
the lifting usually done by removing the 
burrs from both wheels-on one side of the 
wagon, then grease ‘them, leaving the 
wheels hang.about twg, inches out, go to 
the opposite-side of the wagon, remove 
both burrs and give the’ wagon a shove 
towards the loose wheels. 
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200,000 Heat Stabs!» 


Each one aimed at the thin film of oil 
on the cylinder walls of your engine. 


How Veedol protects against this eo 5 hs 
deadly heat. | —- 
Spark! Explosion! Heat! 
Spark! Explosion! Heat! oe: Se ee 
That’s the tune your six cylinder motor hums * <i 

200,000 times every hour you cover 25 miles on the ey, <2 

road. You think only of the power explosions iy 

that drive your car steadily forward. Ce 4". 4 
But what about the heat of those explosions— a 

heat that hits the piston heads at 1000 degrees and P 

averages 300—400 degrees on the cylinder walls? ye 

What protection have you against this deadly heat See RS 

that makes most oils quickly evaporate, break ie 

down, lose their body and leave the costly metal pe 


of your car a prey to destructive friction? 


1. You have a cooling system that 
circulates outside the moving parts of 
your engine. That helps, but you have 
little control over its operation. 


2. Your only other protection is your 
lubricating oil which circulates inside 
your engine, and that must bear the brunt 
of the battle with heat. You have every 
control over that. 


Veedol maintains that thin film of oil between 
the piston and the cylinder walls under extreme 
operating temperatures—and holds apart those 
flying metal surfaces whose contact means broken 
piston rings, scored cylinders and pistons. 


Veedol is a Pennsylvania base oil and is refined 
under the Faulkner process This exclusive Veedol 
process gives that extra heat resisting quality so 
necessary to the perfect lubrication of your car. 





There are five Veedol Oils, each different in 
body, but all. of one quality. Go to your dealer. 
Consult the Veedol Chart on his wall. Select the 


Veedol Oil designated for your car, your truck or You Should Know About Lubrication.” 
your tractor. Use this oil and no other. 


Let us send you a copy of our booklet ‘Facts 


There are Veedol Greases and Trans-Gear Oil for 
the differential, transmission, cups and springs of 
the motor car, truck and tractor. 


TIDE WATER OIL SALES CORPORATION, 1! Broadway, New York 


Branches, warehouses, distributors, and dealers threughout the world. 


EEDOL 


Motor Oils and Greases 








Resist 
deadly 
heat and 
friction 











“ar 





. Pourin 1 qt. of the Veedol oil designa- 8. Run motor slowly on its own power 4, Refill to proper ofl level. Test your car. 
on the Veedol Chart. for 80 seconds to cleanse interior. Note the snappy pick-up and new power 


THIS SPRING---GIVE YOUR CAR VEEDOL CRANKCASE SERVICE. 
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MOTOR TROUBLES ENDED 


New Invention Creates Wonderful Spark— 
Doubles Power, Makes Winter Starting 
Easy, Stops Oil Pumping, Elimi- 
nates Carbon, Saves — 

Free Trial Offer. 


4 car owner =e is es with a motor 
ich puraps oil, fouls spark plugs, wastes gas or 
earbonises badly can 

stop these troubles by 

us.ng a remarkable de- 

vice called Warren 
Transformers, 

by W. H. Warren, a 
Kansas City motor 

In two minutes a ean 
attach Warren 
Then you will be amazed to see 
your car pp aes up hills 
on high wi you em 
to shift gears. You will also 
notice a big increase im your 
mileage, and instant starting in 
coldest weather. Spark plugs 
that formerly fouled and cyline 
ders that pumped oil will 
clean and dey and fire with full 
power. 

If you want to save 25 to 
50% on fuel and repair bills, be 
rid of missing cylinders, dirt 
plugs and carbon, have a quic 
start in coldest weather and pep on hills, write the 
Warren Manufacturing Co., 221 Gateway Station, 
Kansas City, Mo., and a set of Warren Trans 
formers will be sent immediately with the under- 
standing that they do not cost you a cent if not 
entirely satisfactory. 

So confident is the Warren Manufacturing Co. 
that Warren Transformers will more than delight 
you that they offer to send a $4 set for only $2. 
This is a special introductory offer, good for only 
a few days, and readers should take advantage of 
it immediately. 

Send no money with your order__Just your name 
and address, name of car and number of cylinders. 
Warren Transformers will be sent immediately. 
When they arrive merely pay the tman $2 
and postage. Use them 10 days. If not satis- 
factory return and your money will be refunded. 
Write today and end your motor troubles. i 
offer is fully guaranteed. 


Warren Mig. Co., 221 Gateway Sta 
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POWER BUZZ SAW 
No need to worry about coal if 
you have this rig—Use engine 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1617 Oakland Ave., Kansas Mo. 
1617 Empire Bidg., Pitebesek, Pa. 


Alligator Steel Belt Lacing 
belt trouble. Makesa anent flexi- 


broken lovestigate. 
Short Cuts—A Great Book 
Write for simplified valuable hand 
pook on baiting and Tacing.” Osed FV REE 
tion name of your favorite dealer. Address— 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
4674 Lexington Street Chi il. 
135 Finsbury Pavement, London, Ec. 





ever . x 
Lets Go” x Pat. 


Made. $245.00 Fu st Week 
eae tS ST 


IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 


You alone, with one team,can move and oper- 
ate it. Bores 100 feet through soil in 10 hours. 
Drilis . Can wupply with en- 
neif wanted. Demand for wells increas 

. Write for cai ard easy terma 


D Lisle Mig. Co., Clarinda, lowa, Bex 396 
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WINTER LIMING NOT TOO LATE 


In case the fall rush of work, coupled 
with freight congestion or other troubles 
of that nature, has prevented the use of 
limestone on the wheat seedbed, as is 
most commonly recommended, there is no 
cause for worry about waiting for the rota- 
tion to come around again before the lime 
can be applied. Limestone applied as a 
top~dressing on the wheat in winter can 
be to give good results where 
clover is ad on the honey-combed 
wheat land in the spring. Of course, the 
limestone may not help the wheat much, 
but it may mean the difference between 
good clover and none at all. Farmers who 
were unable to get limestone in time to 

ut it on ahead of the wheat seeding this 
all should not give up the idea of liming 
this year but should apply the lime when- 
ever they can get it. 

Applying the limestone on top of the 
wheat means, of course, that the stone 
cannot be worked into the soil. For this 
reason it is essential to use a good grade 
of stone that is finely ground, or to apply 
slightly in excess of the required amount. 
Surface application in winter may seem 
like courting the hazard of loss by running 
water but this difficulty is readily offset 
by the holding effect of the wheat plants, 
and the cracks and rills from the freezin 

The Missouri college 
agriculture gives reports from farmers in 
that state whe spread limestone on their 
wheat last winter and are highly gratified 
with the effects on the clover in the wheat 
stubble. 

Where there has been failure in getting 
limestone in the fall, it will be well worth- 
while to use the top-dressing on the wheat 
this winter. Getting the limestone on the 
land is the point of concern — not the par- 
ticular season of applying it.—W. A. A. 


THE “WHY” OF CLOVER FAILURE 

Now that prices are low, we are losing 
our ambition to “cash in” with our farm- 
ing business, but are turning our attention 
to the farm as a permanent place for a 
living, and concerning ourselves about 
keeping the farms productive. For land 
upkeep no single practice can do more than 
the growth of red clover and now that 
attention is going in the general direction 
of keeping up the soil much complaint has 


-| come that clover is failing more frequently 


than it did years ago. 

That clover is failing is far from being 
idle talk, and that clover is harder to grow 
is no vain dream. It is to be deplored that 
farmers are not willing to seed clover 
oftener, because no single crop has gen- 
erally been introduced that can take the 
place of common red clover. Cowpeas and 
soybeans, of course, are good legumes. 
Both help the land and can easily be intro- 
duced into the rotation without much 
disturbance, but they never can take the 
place of red clover as a soil builder. 

Professor Miller of the Missouri One 
of Agriculture recognizes the clover fail- 
ures and says that on sonte lands there is 
one reason, on others two, and at times 
even more reasons why clover doesn’t 
grow. 

Perhaps, according to him, the first and 
most commonly cited cause of failure is 
the shortage of lime in the soil. In | 
cornbelt or humid section with its thirt 
to forty inches of rainfall there is am 
chance for this to be carried away in the 
drainage water and sourness to be 
duced. Increased and continuous tills 
also aggravate the trouble to say nothing 
of the lime removed by the plants them- 
selves. The whole process of cropping 





connected with natural phenomena works 
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Ford OwnerSaved | |” 
$50 Repair Bill je cn 


Read book—tells about it. /fgig-isd; ot 
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Incomparably fine in quality! ger 
Standard and time-proved construction. No hov 
“Trick” or experimental features. Accurately less 
builte—inspected 9 times—to give sure-firing an! 2 
ASSEMBLY is highest _ 


long service. ROLLER 
quality ever put inatimer. Roller, running on tha 
chrome steel bushing, can 
is of 100 point car- ‘ 
bon tool steel — the 

one steel that wears ure 

smoothly and evenly tha 
and positively won't end 
groove or pit the _ 

race. RACE is time- kin 
cured fibre, bone hard clo 
and perfectly pol- 
ished. Finest made! 

Red Star Timers cost a the 
few cents more; worth and 
dollars more in service. 4; 
Accept no substitute. pet 
Your dealer or garage- pla 

. man Carries orcan quick- | 

— Your poqcentton ly get for you. Instock 

against inferior timers at all wholesale houses. act 
Write for Booklet—It’s Free in t 

how much time, money, trouble,a truly accu- uD 
rate timer will save you. ‘ 
AUTO COMPONENTS, INC., Dept. 800 pho 
1721 Prairie Ave., Chicago pha 
Pacific Coast Sales Office 426 Larkin St.. San Francisco. Cal. | will 
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“DO-IT-ALL' CTORS justify their name as an all this 
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toughest sod. They pull a disc, pulverizing.spike toothed 
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ing to riding in a few seconds. the 
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toward making the soil sour and lessening 
the chances for clover. 
Another cause is the decreased soil 
fertility due to exhaustive systems of 
cropping. Every farmer has noticed .how 
well i-_ thrives along fence rows and 
r fertile spots while in the main fields 

it may do poorly or fail. Most soils need 
humus, they need phosphorus and where 
the se have been taken out by cropping the 
clover is handicapped too much to succeed. 
Weather conditions or the season often 


take the blame for clover failure and in 
some cases it may be correctly placed. but 
the records of the weather bureau do not 


indicate any changes notwithstanding the 
general belief to the contrary. It is true, 
however, that on soil heavily cropped and 
lessened in their fertility unfavorable 
seasons are more destructive to the clover 
than they once were. On poor soil clover 
cal a winter thru. 

ie last important cause of clover fail- 

is weeds. These are more numerous 
than formerly, beeause of the importation 
nd widespre ad shipment of seeds of all 


kinds. Too many have come in with the 
clover seed itself. Only clean clover seed 
should be used, and cooperation given to 


th tate laws aiming to give pure seeds 

thus eradicate the weeds from com- 

vet ng with the clover for moisture and 
i t food. 

n spite of these causes that are all more 
active in bringing clover failures now than 
in times past, there is no reason for giving 
up hope. The use of lime on some soils, 
phosphates on others, both lime and phos- 
phates on still others, and manure always, 
will make clover a safe crop to grow. Once 
the crop is growing, the soil will improve 

id the crops grow better. We need 
clover crops badly gy none other can 
substitute for it—W. A., Mo. 


DO FERTILIZERS CAUSE SOUR 
SOILS? 


There seems to be a general belief that 
the use of commera:! fertilizers sour the 
soils, if the inquiries received by various 
- riment stations are a true indication 

farm thot. Many farmers believe that 
xcid phosphate sours the land. Probably 
this idea is due to associating the word 

“acid” of the phosphate term with soil 
acidity, or the assumption that the addi- 
tion of an acid salt means producing sour 
soils. Such a conclusion might seem logi- 
cal were not the experiemental results to 
the contrary. Attention has been given 
to this question recently by several.agri- 
cultural colleges with the interesting dis- 
covery that some of this apprehension ig 
unfounded. The Massachusetts experi- 
ment station reports that “No injurious 
effects are known to be associated with any 
reasonable use of dissolved phosphates. 
Our experiments indicate that they do not 
increase the necessity for the use of lime.” 
ant ina used heavy applications alone on 

me soil for torunter-claht years and found 
u e soil less sour than the land alongside 

+h had never received acid phosphate. 

Lik ‘wise West Virginia says their plots 
are ited with acid phosphate show less 
uidity than the plot with no treatment. 
The e results all concur to indicate that 
the belief that a soil will become acid from 
the use of acid phosphate is without foun- 
dat 

Ho iwever, there is a possibility of causing 


sour soil by the use of ammonium sulfate 
and this, so far as present information has 
it, is the only commercial plantfood par- 
ticularly active in hastening this one soil 
trouble. But since ammonium sulfate is 


hever added in great quantities, the danger 
i8 not great, and becomes serious only 
after continued use, Outside of this one 
Single form of commercial plantfood there 
seems to be no ground for worry about 
ferti! izers souring the land. —W. A. A., Mo. 


Help us to help you by filling in the ques- 
tionnaire “‘How About This Year's Crops?” 





on page 92, Better do it now before you 
forget, 











TRACTOR 
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Four Things to Look for 
When You Buy a Tractor 


(1) LOWEST FUEL COST—For 10 years an OilPull has held 


the world’s official records in low fuel cost. 


(2) LOWEST UPKEEP COST — Investigation ofmany OilPulls 
shows average yearly repair expense of only half the 
national average found by the government experts. 


(3) LONGEST AVERAGE LIFE—Hundreds of the first 
OilPulls have passed the 10-year mark. 


(4) REASONABLE PRICE—OilPull tractors are always priced 


fairly. 


The four vitally important items shown above are absolutely 

essential to cheap farm power. Not one, or two, or three, but 

all four. Farmers have been demanding them for years. OilPull 
is ‘‘the cheapest farm power”’ because it has all four. 


Triple Heat Control 


In designing the OilPull some revolutionary things had to be developed. 

them is TRIPLE HEAT CONTROL -— the most scientific system of kerosene 
burning. Keeps the temperature of the motor at the exact right point 
for greatest efficiency on least fuel—at all times. The only system by means 
of which the MOTOR GROWS COOLER AS THE LOAD GROWS 
HEAVIER, Overheating is unknown. Freezing 
is impossible. 

Positively solves the problem of getting the power 
out of cheap kerosene and makes possible the 
OilPull guarantee. Every OilPull is guaranteed 
in writing to burn kerosene successfully at all 
loads and under all conditions, up to its full rated 
brake horse power. 

There is an OilPull for every size farm and every 
kind of work. Our catalog describes them all. The 
local Advance-Rumely dealer will gladly demon- 
strate the OilPull. In the meantime, write for a 
copy of catalog and special book on Triple Heat 


OLY Vea 













ae. TRIPLE A 
Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc. CONTROL 
La Porte, Indiana (H67) 
The Advance-Rumety line Lane pay kerosene ro COUPON 
tractors, . threshers, 
alfalfa Taber e — ond fasen trucks Pa 8 os ey Sugg ee 
. P . La Porte, Ind. 
Nation-wide Service 7 ww 
Through 29 Branch 7 Contra a cieeneen peadae 
Offices and Warehouses so Name.. 
Address .. 
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26 SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Tenant Farmers— 
Fathers starting 
sons— Young 
men looking 
for a future— 
Farmers who 
have decid- 
ed to seek 
Virgin Soll— 
Get this 

Free Book 


oi 


Bs 


mi | | 


Any Man Can Own His Own | This free book tells 
Farm in Western Canada | 2°" >)" o Western 


In Western Canada, rich, fer 















Why 
“rent when 
Rio) ter: be 




































tile land is within the reach of other men havedone 
any man It is not uncommon It will put you in 
for tenant farmers to pay for touch with our op 
their ne * with the § portunity Bend for 
profits ofa few rope. Fathers [it now. It is free 

starting up their sons aresble | your enquiry will not 

t y acreag they an't ob obligate you in any 
tain in ordinary overero rwded way. Fe 4 * real fu- 


farming districts ture - estigate 
Men who were never eble to | You wil. “find ae 

make money out of their poor book interesting 

soll or expensive farms, have well as descriptive. 

come to Canada and achieved Send for it 

independence within just « 

few years 















. da welcomes « o 
me Canadian 
lence! National 





Here, in Western Canada, In- 
dependence awaits you with 
ome advantage at hand 
angels. churches, social life markets ~everrthing ro 
sccustomed to. It le the land of unrestricted 
cppartunity Western Canada wants you ff you will 
© prepared to eather the great harvest of a bounti- 
ful t nature. Here you cen share in bumper crops. W neat 
averages are high Rich, black loam, only awalte » 
hand to yield abundantly. Dairy farming is highly Ae 
able In Western Canada Warm, sunny summers pro- 
vide anexcelled grazing — excellent hay. Dry, hea y 
winters make natural shelter suffice, asa rule 
Help You Select Your Farm 
This department of the Canadian Nationa! Railways will 
help you select the ferm that meets with your needs. 
Puy to the “eream'’’ of the richest, most fertile wheat 
end cattle country of America. Own a farm that will 
one sails y oay for itself Ina very few years. Taxes on land 
buildings, Improvements, animals, machinery 
anc a person al p@perty Are Not Tared at All 
Next Soaring — Own Your Farm 
Re your own man. Rear a future in the rich spaces of 
Canada. Give your children the advantages they ahould 
have. Feel ‘at home’’ with the k-owledee that all your 
work ts to vour own profit —that it is bringing to you a 
reword that can’t be taken away 
Low Prices — Increasing Valves — Easy Terms 
~” can still b land in this last 
or Weatf or — as $20 per acre 
et, since 1915 values bave increased 
materially Puy now. Terms on **Se- 
lected’’ Farms; about 10 per cent cash 
down, balance in equalpay- 
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ments overatermofyears, 
interest usually 6 per cent. 
Reduced Rates and 

Special Excursions 

Red: need railway rates will be made 
their effects to 
fon of the ‘‘SE- 
@ the lines of the 
Canadian National Rebware Person- 
ally conductedexcursions for this pur- 
pose also wilibe arrarged. Ful! infor- 
Ser will be sent free on 7 es 


; DEWITT FOSTER: Supt: of R 
A creas. National 
2082 , Marquette 
, Suhding, HiCASd, UNOS 


| 


} t ‘I DEWITT FOSTER, Supt. Reso aredian 1 
eovupon Net'l Rys., Dept 2082, Marquette Bide. SS 


Please send me free and without obligation to 
me, complete information on the items concern- 
ing We sbtere Canada checked below 
1) Opportunities for Big Profits 

t) Re duc sed Railway Rates for Landseekers, 

R ese and Inx Jestrial Opportunities. 
w@ — onally Conducted Excursions. 


tedey 

















| OWN A FARM 


WE MAKE IT EASY* § 
THIS FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 


Get Your Farmand Homein Upper 
Wisconsin America’s Cloverland 
Leading dairy country. Clover grows wild 
Pure water 
ng, hunting, trappi Plenty rainfall. 





1d upwards. Special Terms in Special Cases 


“EDWARD HINES FARM LAND CO.} 


1318 Otis Building, Chicago, Illinois 








GEORGIA DAIRY OPPORTUNITIES 


. wus sa - em. ¢' omy Se | tenant — my own personal experience of how I kept 

Die to schools ali n ets St & Iraction OF as 

good land elsewhere. Abundant pastures and cheap | Our table supplied with honey and got paid 
You or anyone else can do as 


forage insure good profits. List of title guaranteed | for doing it. 
well or better. 


properties, accurate and vouched for, sent FREE. 
—_ rite for copy today! peewee Ass'n. erm aed of Sages 
fit state m 10 


|now, they'd tell you that 














IT PAID TO NAME HIS FARM 


Folks smiled a little, a few years ago, 


| when Fred Castle nailed this sign over his | 


front gate: 
OAK-HILL FARM 
Poultry, Eggs, Butter 
Fruit in Season 
F. L. CASTLE, Owner. 

Should you ask the neighbors about it 
“Oak-Hill” 
the best kept farm in the community, and 
because of its reputation the owner is 
making extra money on everything he 
sells. The farm consists of eighty acres, 
and I reasoned that if it paid to name so 
small a farm it should pay a larger owner 
even better, so yesterday I called on 
Castle. 

‘First of all,” he declared, “I had an 
ambition to make my place the best in the 
neighborhood. The farm name has been 
a wonderful aid to that end. It holds me 
to the job and gives me determination to 
keep everything on the place up to stand- 
ard. The name ‘Oak-Hill’ is printed on 
every product that leaves the farm. That 
is why my goods are in demand at a higher 
price. 

“The idea was forced on me at a local 


|store. Many times I had seen the grocer 


| dump my butter into a keg with other stuff 
'that wouldn’t make good axle grease; yet 
'the purchasing price was the same for 
both grades. I determined finally to 
market my product in a different manner. 

“TI perused the paper that evening, and 
| found that every reputable business house 
sold its product under a brand or trade- 
mark. The farm was my place of business 
and I set about to secure a name for it. 
I selected something suggestive. A name 
easily spelled, and one that could be re- 
membered. 

“IT displayed the name neatly above 
each of the gates. The cost of boards and 
lettering was $1.23. I then placed a small 
order for writing material; envelopes and 
paper both bearing the name ‘Oak-Hill.’ 

“Tt wasn’t long before motorists began 
to enquire at my gate for products,” con- 
tinued Castle. “As they had alread 
yassed other farms in the neighborhood, 
soe that my plan was taking hold. M 
first sale in this way netted me .08 on eac 


| pound of butter, and .05 extra on each 
| dozen of eggs. 


Before the summer was 
over I had paid out on my advertising 
scheme and made a good many extra 
dollars besides. Since that time Oak-Hill 
products have been infavor; not only with 
motorists but with other city people as 


Numer ous Jakes. rivers. Fish- §| Well. Even the ry calls for my 
| goods, and I take a g 
Never total cropf _— e ey irgimgoil. Bumper | this wav 


many orders in 


8, hay, rye, wheat, oats, roots. . . 
Good auto roads, none better. Payments easy— “Aside from the selling part, the farm 
ee eee eee, ments or Biname has been valuable when corres- 
Fops ete. Good schools—churches. Nearly 600 9} ponding with persons by mail. I get 
families now or rms it appy Lan« rite Sain 
for t et of ~ : 4 tx yy Also U. s agures prompt weet — the name as a 
n soil, crops, climate etterhead. Above all, it gives me some- 
Ame a's Coming Dairying District. Buy from . f Si s have built 

$ while Prices are Low. We Sell 40 Acres thing to plan for. ince ave built a 


reputation for Oak-Hill products, I am 
compelled to uphold it at all times.’ 
F. C., Ohio. 


FEW BEES PAID WELL 
This is not a $1,000-a-year story. It is 


I bought a hive of bees at a neighbor’s 


OHIO FARMS MASTERS Bi g farm Catalog ts sale late in February and took them home 
ust out. Free state map, with me. When spring came, I put them 


t Bargains in Twenty 





oe H.H: Masters FarmAgency,Cambridge, Ohio in the orchard on top of an old cracker box. 
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from F 
1922 Model H. U. 1250 Watt 


Lalley Lightand Power Plant 


Electricity for Farms and Rural Places 


Yorid’s 8 greatest. lighting plant value. My 
250 watt capacity Lalley P!.; 
clon until recently for $625, You can ao os it, if you act 
t tly. ¥- only €295, complete wi attery, 
rom : 


plants. n’t miss this oppo 
FR E ioe Write today for free 
literature a and infor 
mation. ACT NOW—as I may have 
to increase this price almost any day. 


















W. HE. LALLEY, President 











At Factory 
Prices 


“Reo” Cluster mere Shingles V-Crimp, Corrs. 


omega ——g ee Paintai or Galvanized Ro: 
nas. Sidings. allbosrd Paints, etc., direct to you 
at ee Factory Prices. "Posi tivel, greatest 


offer ever 


Edwards ‘Reo’? Metal Shingles 


Cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No painting 
aor repairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof 


Free Roofing Book 








Get our wonderfully 


from factory to you and 














for you money. Ask 
for Book No.156 





LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest ety te Récdy- Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garag 
Send va 


oe. ne 
IR os. Samples & 
Cincinnati, 0. 


206-256 Pike 8t., Roofing Book 





Enjoy a Winter in 


California 


It is the best time of the yearin the 
Golden State. If you or your friends 
contemplate atrip tothe Pacific coast, 
the Chicago & North Western Ry. 
solicits your correspondence and 
suggests that you avail yourself of 
the unlimited service and assist- 
ance it is in position to render. 





C. A. Cairns, Pass’r Traffic Manager 













226 W. Jackson St. Chicago, Il. 








steer Suctrecnane someon a 
2100 Farnam Street _) 





Successful Farming advertisements may ¢ 





relied on. They point the way to square deals 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


I ured one new swarm, in a home- 
made hive, and took off thirty-two pounds 
of very fine honey that first year. We 
kept ten pounds for our own use and sold 
the rest at twenty-five cents a pound. 
When winter came I carried the two hives 
inside a summer chicken house and cov- 
ered them over with a little straw and an 
old blanket to keep the straw in place. 

During the winter I sent off for a half- 
dozen new hives and supers. I put them 
together and stored them away until they 





were needed. 

At the end of that second year I had} 
all my new boxes filled with bees and 
ninety pounds of honey for sale. | 

What surprised me the most was the 
small amount of time necessary to care 
for the bees. It took very little time from 
my farm work as I fixed up my supers 
on rainy days and put them on and re- 
moved the honey evenings. The only 
time it did take was in hiving a new 
swarm, which was usually done at noon 
time. 

When I totaled my expenses I found 
that I had spent $22.50 and in return had 
sold $27.50 worth of honey. I had gained 
$5 in money, had supplied our table with 
honey the year around, and had eight hives 
of thrifty bees to boot.—F. T. 


HOW TO REGISTER FARM NAMES 

There are at least five states in the 
central part of the cornbelt that have 
legislative acts providing for the  gistra- 
tion of farm names. They are Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, Kansas and Wiscon- 
sin. Illinois and Missouri have made no 
provision for such registration. 

The method of registration is similar in 
the five states named. The owner must 
go to the county recorder, give him a de- 
scription of his Aer and the name which 
he wishes to register. The recorder will 
furnish the landowner with a proper cer- 
tificate setting forth said name and a 
description of such lands. When a farm 
name is recorded in this manner, no farm 
can be recorded by the same name in that 
county. There will probably be a small 
fee attached to the registration. In Iowa, 
it is one dollar. 

The Iowa code also provides for the 
transfer of the registered name in the event 
that the title to the land is transferred. 
But if only part of the land is transferred, 
the registered name will not be trans- 
ferred unless it is so stated in the deed of 
conveyance. The name may be cancelled 
by the owner at any time he desires. 

The parti@ular sections governing the 
registration may be found in the following 
relerences: 


lowa—Iowa Civil Code, 1913—Sec. 2924-C-f 
Nebraska—General Statutes—Sec. 3093 


Minnesota , 911 
K ansas o oe oe 
Wisconsin = “ “ T7769 


The February, 1920, issue of Successful 
Fa 7 in its story, “Silent Partners That 
Pay,” brought out very clearly the advan- 
tages of giving the farm a little bit of 
individuality by a good farm name. It is 
simply a business peepeniian. If the 
farmer wishes to build up a business with 
personality in it, it must have a name, and 
that name must be protected. This pro- 
tection can be secured very easily and 
4 aply in the manner outlined above.— 


1. 


AN EFFICIENCY MEASURE 

It was an Ohio farmer who rearranged 
is fences and thereby saved himself and 
is team 4,300 turns in a year. Still, just 
vuse this was an Ohio farmer is no 
son why you, or any other farmer in 
/hio or out of Ohio, cannot look around 
; | see whether or not you can go and do 
ike wise, 


Cres ees 


Don’t forget to fill in the questionnaire 
on page 92 on “How About Next Year’s 
Crops?” We will send you an advance 
report on all the replies. Better do it 
Low so you will get your reply early. 








“There’s the eyes, ears and 


nose of your motor” 


ONG before you can see the steam, smell the hot 
L metal, or hear the knock that means an expen- 
sive repair bill, that little red line spots the trouble. 
It warns you in time to prevent scored cylinders or 
burned-out bearings or any other costly damage. 


If your car, motor truck or tractor is worth keeping, 
it is worth keeping good. The Boyce Moto-Meter 
prevents costly repair bills and is worth a hundred 


times its cost to anyone operating a gasoline motor. 








The garage or the dealer 
you trade with carries 
Boyce Moto-Meters in 
stock, or can quickly ob- 
tain one for you. Prices 
$2.50 to $15.00. After 
a week’s trial you will 
never drive without one. 
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HUBAM-—THE NEW CLOVER 

A clover that will grow six to eight feet 
the season that it is planted and that has 
unusual ability to fight its way against 
weeds and drought seems almost too 
good to be true. ~ Yet such is the record 
that hubam clover has made in thousands 
of cases. It is probable that no new crop 
has ever been given as wide and thoro trial 
in so short a time as has this new clover. 
The Iowa experiment statiofi, where 
hubam was discovered, distributed more 
then forty-seven thousand small samples 
of seed to farmers in 1920 and a large 
number last year. 
given sufficient test to determine its merits 
and the quantity of seed available has | 
been rapidly increased. 

That a vigorous-growing, annual clover | 
can be used with value on a large percent- 
age of cornbelt farms is well knowp to all 
who are familiar with practical farming 
conditions and practices in that section. 
Such a crop is just what is needed to meet 

number of situations which are fre- 
quently encountered. For example, one 
of the problems which almost every farmer 
must face at more or less frequent intervals 
is the problem of what to do when he seeds 
clover and fails to obtain a stand. It 
seriously interferes with farm plans when 
a field which was expected to produce 
clover fails to do so and must be planted 
to some other crop. Too often the land 
has been plowed up and put into corn with 
the result that a considerably larger acre- 
age of corn must be cared for than was 
planned for and the soil loses the benefit 
derived from growing a crop of clover. 

Hubam seems to be just the crop that is 
needed to make a crop of clover reason- 
ably certain. If common clover is sown 
with small grain in the usual way and 
fails to make a stand, or is winter-killed, 


hubam can be sown and make a crop the 


year it is sown. 

While the new clover is of great value 
for seeding alone as an emergency hay or 
pasture crop, it is probably of even greater 
value for seeding with small grain. Fol- 
lowing the harvesting of the small grain 
it produces a heavy crop which can be pas- 
tured, made into hay, or plowed under. 

At thefflowa experiment station strips 
of hubam clover, and the other common 
varieties of clover and sweet clover were 
seeded. across fields of oats, spring wheat 
and barley. These seedings were made on 
what was considered the most favorable 
soil on the college farm. The small grains 
were cut when ripe with a binder, leaving 
about six inches of stubble. None of the 
more commonly grown clovers—alsike, 
medium red, or mammoth—made suffi- 
cient growth to cover the small grain 
stubble. The biennial sweet clovers did 
somewhat better, making a growth of 
from eight to twelve inches, while hubam 
made a growth of from three to three and 
one-half feet. A comparison of the yield of 
dry matter obtained showed that hubam 
had produced three times as much as bi- 
ennial white sweet clover, five times the 
yield of biennial yellow sweet clover, and 
six times the yield of either the medium 
red or mammoth clover. 

Either when seeded alone or with small 
grain, hubam produces an enormous 
quantity of material and ripens seed the 
year it is sown. It lias shown unusual 
ability to withstand drouth and other 
adverse conditions, such as weeds. 

Seed of this new clover was scarce and 
high in price during the first few years 
following its discovery, but has now been 


As a result, it has been 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
SIR re ERE 

Many ambitious men and 
women live only half a life— 
and dont know it 








produced to the extent that it can be ob- | 


tained from a great many sources and at 

price which should induce a large num- 
be ‘r of farmers to give the crop a trial. 
BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 

Continued from page 16 

Southeast of Greece is Crete, or Candia 
as it is sometimes ealled. It is one hundred 
and sixty miles long and has an area of 
more than three thousand square miles. 
its mountains are so high that 


some ol 
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EVERGREENS 


“" Hill's Hardy Tested Sorts 


No person whose nerves are continually 
irritated, whose appetite and digestion are dis- 
turbed, or who doesn’t sleep well has more than 
half his normal chance for success in life. For 
weakness, debility, anemia and general lack of 
tone are a serious handicap to anybody. 


Those who drink tea or coffee are often suf- 
ferers from these conditions. Tea and coffee 
contain caffeine, a substance which has a decided 
Stimulant action on the nerves and brain cells. 


Each cup of strong coffee contains about as 
large a dose of caffeine as your doctor would 
ordinarily give to a very sick person. 


You can readily see that the effect of giving 
stimulant regularly to a well person might 
y have a tendency to make him sick. 


If you want to avoid a very common cause 
of irritation and enjoy restful sleep, good digestion, 
and all the feeling of vigor and robust endurance 
that comes to healthy, normal people, quit tea 
and coffee, and drink Postum, instead. It is a rich, 
coffee-like cereal beverage—perfectly delicious! 


Order Postum from your grocer today. Drink 
this fragrant, aromatic beverage and see how 
much better you'll feel—able to do more with 
out becoming fatigued—as thousands have dis- 
covered for themselves. 

Postum comes in two forms: Instant Postum (in tins) 
made instantly in the cup by the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in of larger bulk, for those who 
prefer to make the drink while the meal is being prepared) 
made by boilingfor 20 minutes. Sold by all grocers. 


Postum for Health 


“There’s a Reason” 


= == 


If you write now for our 1922 Coteeonn, we 
will send the famous HENDERSON Collec- 
tion of seeds—one packet each of Ponderosa 
Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White floged 
Searlet Radish, Henderson's Invincible 
ters, Henderson's Brilliant 1—s Poppies, 
Giant Wows on te. Sweet Peas. 
W TO GET THEM 

Simply state where you saw this advertise- 
ment, enclose ten cents for mailing the Cata- 
logue, hy ing for the den,” and 
sent without extra vant 


come in a coupon 
velope which, emptied and returned, will = 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order amounting to $1.00 or more. Don't 
delay; write at once. 


PETER HENDERSON & Co. 


information. 
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"SPECIAL OFFER of TESTED ED SEEDS 


1922 CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 


Bigger and better than 
ever, the most beautiful 
and complete horticul- 
tural publication of the 


e seeds will be 1000 beautiful engravings 
EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH showing actual resul 

These tested mine of valuable ee 
for this helpful guide to 
a better garden an 
special seed collection. 
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Best for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 
Protect 


% ,cropa,stock, 
gardens and coments, is Evergreens 
a y every- 
Wins niet Speceten ees Pre 
t '. u ve! 
erate peices, World's largest growers. Est. 1855. 
THE D. MILL MURSERY CO., INC., DUNDEE, ILL. 
' Bex 253 Specialists 


Have YouACamera? Witte?or bt Gr frecsample 
g magazine, 


showing how to make better and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 254 Camera House, Boston 17, Mass. | 




















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


they are covered with snow most of the 
time. The cities of Athens and Constan- 
tinople used to be almost wholly supplied 
with oranges and lemons from Crete. One 
of the chief products is soap made from a 
kind of olive oil. 

Cretian wines used to be famous, but 
this industry has long ago given way to 
others. Raisins are one of the chief ex- 
ports. Altho there are many mountains 
on the island of Crete there are practically 
no minerals and the 344,000 people have 
to live from agricultural products. 

The third largest island in the Mediter- 
ranean sea is Cyprus, and this is located 
almost in the extreme northeastern part of 
the sea and near to Syria. The island is 
a hundred and forty miles long and per- 
haps a third as wide. In olden times Cy- 
prus furnished lumber to build the fleets 
for the Egyptian monarchs. Here, too, 
were the great copper mines and we get 
the very name of copper from this island. 
Silver and precious stones are also found 
nere, 

Agriculture is the chief industry of 
Cyprus. They do considerable irrigatin 

nd raise corn and cotton, tobacco coll 
vegetables. Silk and wool are also prod- 
ucts, but neither industry is very exten- 
sive. The island is under British rule and 
the population is about 275,000. 

To the northwest of Cyprus is the island 
of Rhodes upon which it is said the sun 

hines every day in the year. The name 























ins “‘rose bush,”’ and a rose used to be 

tamped upon its coins. The ancient 

capital city was called Rhodes and was a 
plendid city. Saint Paul landed here a 
time or two but there is no record of his 
preaching here as he did at Cyprus. 

The city of Rhodes is said to have had 
three thousand statues one of which was 
called the Colossus of Rhodes and was 
classed as one of the seven wonders of the 
world. It was made of metal and was one 
hundred and four feet high. It was twelve 

rs in building and then only stood 
ity-six years, when it was destroyed by 

earthquake. It remained in ruins for 
nine hundred years when the metal was 

pped to another country. The metal 

ighed seven hundred “and twenty 

usand pounds, so it was a gigantic 
alr, 

Last and least of all in size is the island 

Patmos, where Saint John was banished 

nd wrote the book of Revelations. This 

nd is simply a pile of rocks about 

enty-one miles in circumference. It 

was a gloomy prison, for it is barren and 

lonely to this day. From earliest time it 

= has been a place of banishment for crim- 
s and its loneliness and seclusion makes 

: suitable prison. A few scraggy olive 
and other trees grow in the rocks and it is 
said there used to be some mines where 
prisoners were put to work. There are 
many other islands in the great Mediter- 


ranean sea, but these are the most noted 
as well as the most interesting. 


TO BALANCE FARM MANURE 

lt is a pretty good idea, and one fol- 
lowed by a lot of hard-headed, practical 
farmers, to balance the barnyard manure 
a little with either rock or acid phosphate. 
Barnyard manure is a complete fertilizer 
true enough, but still it is not a balance 
ration when it comes to plant foods for 
some crops. That is why some farmers 
try a little experiment on a half acre or so 
o! ground just to see what their land lacks. 
\bout forty or fifty pounds of acid phos- 
phate per ton of manure, or four hundred 
to five hundred pounds per acre may be 
‘pplied to a small part of the field, and the 

its will show whether it will pay to 

put the fertilizer on the whole field. 

lt makes the acid phosphate easy to 

y simply to spread it evenly on the 

of each spreader load of manure so 
that each ton of the manure will carry with 
it the above mentioned amount of the 
phosphate, 
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cultivates J0 to 20 acres a day, 

CORN and COTTON ORCHARD WORK 
Extreme Width 31 in. 
Clearance 8 in. == 

Runs between the rows. Attached on aA, 


to Cletrac Two-Row Cultivator as 


in 2 minutes, Works in corn up 
to § feet in height. Price $795. 
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Extreme Width 41 in. 
Clearance 8 in. 

For orchard and vineyard plow- 
ing and cultivating when the 
land is rough and hilly. Works 
closetotrees and vines. Price $815. 
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The 9-26 Cletrac Model F plows 6 to 8 acres a day. With Cletrac Cultivator attached, 





POTATOandTRUCK 
Extreme Width 41 in. 
Clearance 14 in. 

Straddles the row in cultivating. 
Attached to Cletrac Straddle-Row 
Cultivator in 2 minutes. Gives 
un clearance, Price $850. 





A Great Agricultural Development! 


HE <‘impossible’? has been done! A sure-footed 

crawler-type tractor for a// farming operations, in- 
cluding cu/tivating, has been developed. Practical farmers, 
agricultural and engineering experts have given Cletrac F 
their prompt and enthusiastic approval. 

With a complete range of usefulness for all farm work— 
with a price that is right in line with the demand of the 
hour—Cletrac F will actually make you figure power 
farming profits all over again! 

Three quickly convertible types, with varying widths and clear- 


ances, and two types of cultivators—two-row and straddle-row—make 
Cletrac F your tractor no matter where you live or what you grow. 
Go to your nearest Cletrac dealer and ask for an early spring demon- 
stration. Besides Cletrac F's low price, note its simplicity—no oil or 
rease cups—accessibility and chrome steel construction. To appreciate 
its remarkable power—its unique ability, you must see it, Fill out and 
mail the coupon today. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR Co. 
Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World 
18997 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
— ss =e aaa aeaeeEee as... = = @ «€ 


‘ CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY P 
' 18997 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 

g Please send me complete information regarding the New Model F 4 
| 

| 





Cletrac and Cletrac Cultivators. 1 
Name— ~ 
P: Qiaew . State 

tr. F. D. PES Sy ie 


8 | raise the following crops: 
. 


Cletrac F is Convertible 

The Standard size Model F 
Cletrac can be quickly converted 
to the wider or higher types at 
small expense for material and 
labor. There's a Cletrac F then 
to fit any farm—any crop. The 
Cletrac line also includes Cletrac 
Two-Row and Cletrac Straddle- 
Row Cultivators. 


Model F 


Complete F. O. B. Factory 
Two-Row. Cletrac Cultivator— 
$135.00 f. 0. b. factory, Straddle- 


Row Cletrac Cultivator—$135.00 
f. o. b, factory. 


NOTE: In addition to 
Cletrac F we make the 
famous 12-20 Model W 
for larger farms and all 
kinds of industrial work, 
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the joys of Chrsinas tine ae one] Never too Wintry for a Motorcycle 


times saddened by fate. While our two 
Chicago girls, Alma and Ethie, were happy 
in spending their first Christmas away 
from home because thev were almost ready 
to go home practically cured of their de- 
formities, another girl was not so happy 
Wesent Myrtle, who had waited two years 
for a chance to go to the h spital, to St 
Louis just before Christmas. It was to be 
her best Christmas present—a chance to 
get treatment. She was happy to go, and 
we rejoiced with her. But in a few days 
came the doctor’s report. that Myrtle 
could not be benefited because of a dis- 
eased condition of her spine. Oh, what 
a blow to her! Only those who have had 
a similar experience can realize the dis- 
appointment she felt. If anything can be 
done for her, we assure her and you it will 
be done 

The day after Christmas little Florence, 
the preacher’s daughter, had a birthday 
After that she was to start for Detroit 
where, if the doctor thot best, she was to 
have an operation for her wry neck. You 
remember we sent her to St. Louis and 
gave her treatment for her spine, but they 

ould do nothing for her neck. We do not 
give up any case until we have to. 

The high hopes we once had of seeing 
the different states build hospitals for poor 
é cripp led children have not been realized, 

d probably never will. But we do not 
fe el so badly about that now because the 
Shriners of America have taken up this 
important work and have lready broken 
ground for the first hospital of a number 
they will build in various parts of the 
country. Every poor cripple below four- 
teen vears of age, regardless of race, creed 
or color, will be cared for by the Shriners 
Yet our work cannot stop, for we have 
applicants over fourteen years of age who 
cannot enter these Shrine hospitals. W« 
must “carry on’’ until we have taken care 

these older children. Are you with us? 
Let the dollars and dimes answer 

Send all money to Successful Farming 
with “C. C. Fund” marked in lower left- 
hand corner of the envelope so we may 
know what the money is for.—Alson 
Secor, Editor. 


REMOVE OBSTACLES TO TRACTOR 
FARMING 

\ good many farmers have questioned 
and are debating whether or not they 
can afford to buy a tractor. It is a 
big guestion with many for the tractor, 
with all the equipment that goes with it, 
to make it an efficient and profit: ible 
machine, represents no small investment. 
Our experience in tractor farming has 
been profit ible, but several things which | 
have observed both here and on other 
farms lead me to the conviction that 
tractor farming can be made more profit- 
able on farms where some conditions are 
not highly favorable. 

One of the big factors standing in the 
way of efficient tractor farming is that of 
the undrained, unprofitable, idle acre in 
the middle or edge of the field. No one 
can fully realize what a nuisance that acre | 
is until he takes the tractor into the field. | 

When the rest of the field is in ideal 
condition to plow, it is soggy and lifeless. 
Tractor plowing does not permit of run- 
ning round it, you must either plow thru 
it or wait until it has dried sufficiently to 
work nicely. If the latter plan is followed 
you are always gauging the operations in 
that field by the condition of that single 
waste acre. The rest of the field is getting 
too dry to plow nicely when the idle acre 
is in fair shape. 

I will not attempt to say how much is 
lost each year because of the idle acre, | 
but it may be considerable considering | 
the drawback it entails to the rest of the | 
fields, taxes which must be paid, fuel and | 
oil to cultivate it and the fact there is 
little or no return to cover interest on the } 
investment. All avres must be productive 





Stormy weather and bad roads can’t stop a Harley-Davidson. 
Whether it’s a quick trip to town over snow-covered highway, ora 
jaunt down the muddy lane to a neighbor’s—you can go swiftly, 
comfortably, and economically with a Harley-Davidson and side car. 


You can use a motorcycle every day of the year. Save your 
automobile for family use and ride a Harley-Davidson on business 
errands. The roomy side car will carry a surprising lot of luggage 
from store, railroad station, post office or creamery. 


And it’s inexpensive transportation, too. A dollar paysfor 50 miles 
—gasoline oil, tires and all. Can you beat that for economy? 


Harley-Davidson prices have 
been reduced 25%. Write us 
for free literature, and see how 
useful a motorcycle can be o 

the farm. 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 
Dept. S Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Dealers wanted for unassigned ter 
tory. Write for attractive pro; 
tion. 


















IH carl. y-Davidson 


“Worlds Champion Motorcycle 


FOB. Shipping Point 


Don’t wait for your money, Distant buyers 
readily pay the highest market prices, f. 0. b. ship- 
ping point, for guaranteed Boggs maleated potatoes, 
For they know, without seeing the potatoes, that they will receive 
absolutely uniform U. S. Government sizes. 

Hand-graded potatoes, on the other hand, are of uncertain value 
—and it is usually necessary to ship them to destination so the buyer 
can examine them before making an offer.. 


Boggs Potato Grader 


The Standard Grader 


also saves labor. It will equal the manual labor of from three to five men. And it 


will not bruise or injure the potatoes. 
Can be installed in field, warehouse, car or cellar. Operated by hand, motor of 


gasoline engine. 
Made ip sizes to handle 75 to 750 bushels per hour. Prices $55.00 and up. 
Let us send you ous interesting booklet. What's your address? 


BOGGS MANUFACTURING CORP. 


12 Main St., Representatices in all sections Atlanta, N. ¥- 


Daisy Air Rifles 
a WER, 




















1000. shot Daisy Air Rifle Go 

given for a little of your 

spare time. This rifle is a dandy, fully guaran- 
teed. Just the gun for small game and target prac- 
tiee. Write today for complete details of our offer. 
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137 Success Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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if tractor farming is made to pay; the 
higher producing these acres are the more 
profitable our enterprise. 

Proper tiling of all the land has made 
tractor farming more profitable, because 
tiimg makes the soil work up into a 
nuch finer condition for plowing and tilling 
rops. I have always noticed that our best 
rops are grown on land that is put into 
While the trac- 
tor because of its larger capacity for work 
enables one to wait until the soil is in 
good condition to commence tilling, it is 
no exeuse for not tiling thoroly. Drain- 
age seems to add life to the soil. 

[t is more economical to operate the 
tractor in well drained soil. There is less 
slippage of the drive wheels, and the im- 
proved traction makes the drive smooth 
and even. Soil well drained turns up easier 
lessening the draft and the amount of fuel 
and the oil required to_operate the tractor. 

\nother factor worth considering is the 
planning of the fields and their relation to 
efficient tractor farming. Crooked fences 
have no place in fields where the tractor 
is to be used. Time, fuel and oil are wasted 
when the tractor must be run idle over 
plowed or cultivated land, around small 
plots or groves or along the banks of 
winding creeks or ditches. 

Where crooked fences follow creeks they 
may be straightened to bring the field into 
rectangular shape and the space that 
is left between the winding creek and fence 
may be utilized as pasture land or other- 
wise. Open ditches that cross a field will 
be better tiled and plowed in. A good job 
of plowing cannot be done over an open 
ditch and it is difficult to handle disc 
harrows and other tillage tools over it. 

One should approximate square fields 
as near as possible since it is much easier 
to use a tractor in them than it is in a 
triangular or irregular field. Large fields 
can be worked more economically than 
small fields because of the fewer number of 
turns to be made. We are gradually throw- 

g our fields into shapes a little longer 
than wide which is quite convenient to 
handle the tractor in. They range in size 
from twenty to fifty acres. The only ob- 
jection to long, narrow fields is that one 
is likely always to plow in the same 
directions year after year. 

One should not expect to operate a 
tractor economically in stumpy ground. 
Stumps are rather difficult to get around 
with a two or three bottom plow, and any 
backing or maneuvering to get around 
them uses up time and fuel. In stumpy 
ground it took us an average of 2.54 hours 
to plow an acre with a two bottom tractor 
while in other fields with no stumps it 
required 1.64 hours and 1.80 hours to 
cover an acre. A part of the extra time 
required in stumpy ground was used in 
yanking out some small or shallow rooted 
tumps, but this was done with the plows 
altogether, no chains or other devices be- 
ing used. Slower progress was made also 
because of the danger of running into blind 
tumps. It would be dangerous to blast 
a good many of the stumps because of 
injury to tile drains running near them. 
That indicates the advisability of dynamit- 
ing stumps before putting in tile-drains, 

[ have seen a tractor used successfully 
on what I considered pretty stony soil. 
\t a gathering of men interested in tractor 
farming, to discuss methods and exchange 
experiences, one young man got up and 

d: “I had one stony field, made up of 
niggerheads and plenty of good rich soil, 
that my neighbors said could never be 
plowed with a tractor. I thought so my- 

'. But I plowed, dynamited and pulled 
tones for two years; used the stones to 

t up good buildings, sold some for build- 
ig purposes, and I can plow right along 

w with my tractor in that field. It cost 
me several new plow points and a new plow 
beam and other incidentals, but I con- 
quered those stones and made my neigh- 
bors change their minds about that 
field."—J. J., Ind. 
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A CASE TRACTOR FEATURE 


Case Kerosene Tractors have demonstrated remarkable 
economy in every test in which they have been entered. 
The following are a few of many exceptional records, 
made in the world’s most important tractor tests: 











Lincoln Tractor Trials Lincoln England—1!0-18 Case Tractor won Gold Medal and 
20 pounds in Class !, Prize awarded by Royal Agricultural Society of England. 

Zarazoga Spain—15-27 Case Tractor and Grand Detour Plow won First Prize in 
Economy in test conducted by the Spanish Ministry of Agriculture. 

Benha Egypt—15-27 Case Tractor and Grand Detour Plow won All First Honors 
in Government Ministry of Agriculture test. 

France—In six different tests held under the auspices of French Agricultural 
Committees and Farmers’ Societies, 10-18 and 15-27 Case Tractors with Grand Detour 
Plows won Highest Awards, Gold Medals or First Prizes in all six tests. 











Operating economy is important but rugged durability 
is even more important. Ruggedness, the ability to stand 
up under the severest conditions and perform the most 
strenuous work is an essential quality of every Case 
Tractor. This quality is the result of a highly developed 
design and superior construction and is the reason why 
every Case Tractor may be relied upon to give dependable 
and efficient service year after year. 











cylinder, 






The Motor. All Case motors are of the heavy duty. four 
valve-in-head type, built to use kerosene successfully. Devel 

er well above their rating, they are never overtaxed on their oan 
baie—costhte reason for durability. 

The Drive. The motor is mounted crosswise on a rigid frame, per- 
mitting the use of a few simple spur gears—the most efficient and dur- 
able type of drive. All gears and shafts are made of special alloy or 
carbon steel. The gears are all machine cut, heat treated and run in 
oil. Anti-friction bearings, held in permanent alignment by the rigid 
frame, carry all shafts and axles. 

Protection. All working parts are enclosed in dust and dirt- 
housings. Gears, bearings and motor parts are all com y enc 
and thoroughly lubricated. A Case patented air washer prolongs the 
life of the motor and adds to its efficiency. 




























These dependable, durable Case Trac- 
tors are made in three sizes—1!0-18, 
15-27 and 22-40 so as to meet the re- 
quirements of any farm. 

Wealso manufacture Grand Detour 
mouldboard plows, disk plows and 
tandem disk harrows in various sizes 
for use with Case Tractors. 

Illustrated catalogues explaining the superior qualities of 
our Tractors, Plows and Harrows mailed upon request. 


J. 1. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 













Dept. 032 RACINE, WIS. 
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CHRISTMAS “C-WORD” GAME 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Since December 17th, the closing date 
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of the Christmas Game,a force of compe- | 


tent people under the direction of the 
judges have. been working long hours in 
checking the lists of words so that awards 
of the cash prizes may be made withthe 


least possible delay. 


I am sure that those interested will | 


realize the vast amount of painstaking 
effort involved in this work. Be assured, 
too, that your patience and forbearance 
in awaiting the decision of the judges are 
very much appreciated. 


Che full” report imcluding names of | 


winners, etc., will be published in the 
Mare h gssue of Successful Farming. 


SOYBEANS ON CORNBELT FARMS 


Continued from page 11 
sovs at these figures. The chief factor for 


success with the crop grown for grain or | 


seed lies in the choice of suitable vaneties 
and in economic culture. A variety should 
be chosen that will ripen before frost and 
will give satisfactory yields. For central 
lowa conditions the Manchu has given the 
best results. Locations with longer or 


shorter seasons will require later or earlier | 


varieties accordingly 
The plantings may be made up in thirty 
or thirty-six inch rows using about a bushel 


of beans to the acre. This will put the| 


beans approximately one inch apart in the 


row. Experiments have shown that the} 


-inch rows give a slightly higher 
vield than the thirty-six inch rows but 
they are much more difficult to cultivate 


vith a corn plow. 


Cultivation is an important factor. For 


economy in care the corn plow plays a 
relatively unimportant part. The cheap- 
est wav to te nd a fie ld of soys is to culti- 
vate with a weeder or harrow crosswise of 


the row Chis should be done first before | 


the beans are up and repeated when the 
beans are about two inches high and again 
when they are about four inches high. 
They may then be cultivated once with a 
corn plow followed a week later with an- 
other cultivation with the weeder. This 
will keep the ground level and the weeds 
will be removed from the row. If the 
entire cultivation is made with the corn 
plow the rows become weedy when the 
beans are so small that close cultivation 
is impossible without covering many. If 
no weeder is available a drag harrow will 
serve for the earlier cultivations. It will, 
however, be necessary to “lay by” the 
crop earlier than when the weeder 1s used. 
Variations of this plan have been used 
with success. The practice of using the 
weeder or harrow across the row in addi- 
tion to plowing lengthwise will give a 
much cleaner field than can otherwise be 
obtained. 

Threshing is another place where the 
mexperienced often have trouble. If an 
ordinary thresher is used the cylinder must 
be slowed down to four or five hundred 
R. P. M. while the rest of the machine 
is run at the ordinary speed. If the cylin- 
der is run fast most of the beans will be 
split. If the separator is run slow there is 
trouble with the clogging. A change of 
two or three pulleys will overcome this 
difficulty Many times soybeans are 
threshed thru a corn shredder with good 
results \ homemade machine can be 
arr inged from 1 box and a manure 
spreader beater for about $15. Small 
threshers with a capacity of about ten 
bushels per hour can be bought for as little 
as $1 15 

Sovbeans for hav are often profitably 
grown on and where clover has failed. 
The soybean is the best annual legume 
that we have to take the place of clover. 
The seed is drilled thick like small grain 


using one i f to two bushels to the 








You wouldn’t put on hobbles 


to run a foot race 


Then why load up on handicaps for 
the day’s work? 


A good deal of food, unwisely chosen, 
does weigh the body down and clog the 
digestion, and dull the brain. 


Why put on the hobbles? 


Grape-Nuts is a breakfast or lunch- 
time dish for those who want food effi- 
ciency, and mind and body efficiency. 


Grape-Nuts satisfies and nourishes. 
It delights the taste. It is ready to serve 
whenever you are ready to eat. And it 
digests easily, quickly and completely — 
leaving no handicap of heaviness and 
drowsiness. 


Grape-Nuts is the food for health 
and action. 
*“There’s.a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Sold by good grocers everywhere! 








Berry Plants 


BALPWIN'sS money-back 
guarantee is yoursafety. Our 
ts are all true to name. All 

disease. Baldwin's 

as possible. He has produc- 

ing berry plants all his lifetime. 

Heislocated in Bri ch 

in the midst of the great- 


He produtes milfions 


that produces fruit the first year. 


0. A. D. BALDWIN 
R. R. 22 Bridgman, Mich. 





Trees and plants are 

cheaper. This is th: 

ed to plant. Write fo: 

- ress Catalog today. It 

; free: Have tells all about our fine stock 

A. A. BERRY SEED Co. THE PROGRESS NURSERIES 
Sen Sete Clarinda, lows 1302 Peters Ave., Troy, Ohic 




















acre. It is profitable to cultivate once 
or twice with the weeder or harrow. The 
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land should be as well prepared as when 
the crop is to be grown for seed. The best 
results have been obtained from fall plow- 
ng. Later varieties than those recom- 
mended for grain may be used to advan- 
tage as they give a larger tonnage and will 
reach a sufficient stage of maturity ahead 
of the frost. They should be cut when the 
first leaves begin to turn. 

The chief difficulty that has been ex- 
perienced with the soy as a hay crop lies 
in the curing of the crop. Many times 
the weather turns wet in the fall and the 
heavy tonnage makes it hard to handle. 
\s a rule the side delivery rake is all that 
will be required. In case the weather is 
bad it has been found advisable to cut 
with a binder leaving the bands as loose 
as possible. The bundles are set up with 
not more than three in a place and left 
intil dry enough to mow or stack. 

The value of the hay is very deceiving. 
It looks coarse and unpalatable. This, 
however, is not the case. Cows and sheep 
relish the hay and its feeding value com- 
pares very favorably with alfalfa. The 
feeding value will vary with the maturity 
of the grain in the hay. Evvard has found 
that for sheep feeding it would replace 
alfalfa better than pound for pound. 

Soybeans as green manure add a great 
amount of fertility to the soil. The heavy 
tonnage of organic matter that can be 
obtained from a crop of soybeans makes 
t one of the best green manure crops that 
can be grown. When we add to the ton- 
nage the fact that it is a legume and is high 
in nitrogen we find that there are few 
rops that are its equal. For truck farms 
ind gardens where green manures can be 
profitably used the suggestion has been 
made that light pasturing will make the 
ise of this crop still more profitable. When 
used as green manure, the crop is grown 
the same as for hay. It is plowed under 
when it has attained its full growth but 
before any of the leaves have fallen. 

Soybeans should not be overlooked by 
the progressive farmer in the readjust- 
ment of his corn acreage. They require 

ireful attention like corn but they will 
make his decreased acreage of corn worth 

ore money. It is a high protein, high 
| crop in one. In the cornbelt its chief 

e is as a high protein feed to balance the 

rn. ration for animals. It is rapidly 

ining favor as an article of human diet 
nd much interest is being shown in its | 
ssibilities as a crop for oil production. | 
\ny mill that can press cotton seed is a} 
‘tential soybean oil factory. 





SUDAN GRASS FOR THE CORN- 
BELT 

Never a year goes by but what some- 
has been brought strictly up against 
for a short season forage crop, or a 
tch erop for summer pasture. One| 
the best additions to our list of crops | 
iilable for this purpose is Sudan grass, | 
plant: introduced by the department of | 
vriculture, and one which has proven of | 
ry definite value. As a forage, feeding | 
ils have demonstrated that it is an| 
cellent roughage. As a pasture, it is| 
od for all livestock, with a few precau- | 
ins. In the cornbelt caution must be | 
d in pasturing cattle especially, and | 
s more particularly in years of excessive | 
uth. Some cases of prussic acid poison- | 
x have occurred, and tho they are rare, | 
care should be taken. As a point in| 
fence of this single drawback, it should | 
brought out that the danger with Sudan | 
iss is much less than with any of the 
rger sorghums. If you are interested in 
is crop, it would certainly pay you to 














rite to the United States department of 
riculture, Washington, D. C., for Farm- 
s’ Bulletin 1126, on Sudan grass. This 
mprehensive bulletin gives not only 
e history, feeding value, methods of 
eding, growing and harvesting but also 








ery many other points in which every 





These International 
Machines, Requiring 
Power at Drawbar 
or Belt, are Built to 
Work Right with 
Tractors: 


BELT 


Threshers 

Baling Presses 

Feed Grinders 

Corn Shellers 
Ensilage Cutters 
Huskers and Shredders 
HuskersandSilo Fillers 
Cane Mills 

Stone Burr Mills 


DRAWBAR 


Grain Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 
Headers 

Push Binders 
Mowers 

Grain Drills 

Corn Binders 

Corn Pickers 

Plows 

Disk Harrows 
Spring-ToothHarrows | 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Field Cultivators 
Culti-Packers 


Manure Spreaders 


Why Are the Most Successful 


Farmers Using International 
Harvester Equipment ? 


ORE than 100,000 farmers wno have 

decided in favor of International 

Harvester tractors have been guided by 
the same impulses. 


They knew that, because of its 90-year 
contact with farming problems, the Inter- 
national Harvester Company was in 
better position than any other company 
to design and build long-lived, practical 
farm tractors. 


They Anew that in the International 
Harvester line they could find both 
tractors and machines which were de- 
signed to work together as field units. 


They were absolutely sure that the 
most practical and helpful service would 
be quickly and easily and forever avail- 
able to them. Many years’ experience 
with the International Harvester Com- 
pany had convinced them that nowhere 
else could they find a line of power 
farming equipment so closely backed by 
satisfactory service. 





They knew that these factors would 
guarantee their investments for years of 
usefulness. Year after year the wisdom 
of Titan-International Tractor ownership 
grows more apparent. 


Let the judgment of these 
100,000 farmers help you. For belt 
work now and for drawbar work 
in the spring, follow their advice. 
Use International equipment. Re- 
member that both Titan 10-20 
and International 8-16 now sell 
for $900—lowest prices ever 
quoted on these tractors with 





Wagons 


their present equipment. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 


USA 


92 Branches and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 





rower of this crop will be interested. 
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LABOR SAVED AND TIME GAINED 
ARLY this spring when in town I 
went into the place of the florist and 
market gardener to buy some seeds 

and plants. The plants were given to me 

in small square paper boxes, each plant in 

t Dox separats ly, and the florist explained 

to me that when I was ready to transplant 

them, not to take them out of the “‘paper 
bands,” but plant them 
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rootlets hold the soil together so that the 
plants are easily removed from the wooden 
box to the spot where they are to remain, 
by the aid of a putty knife or small trowel. 
They are placed in the ground deep enough 
to cover the paper band well with the 
earth; no rootlets are disturbed, in fact the 
plant does not know it is being moved, 
and it seems that they were strong enough 
to withstand the attack of insects. All 
my plants handled in this manner were 
from two to three weeks ahead of those of 
the neighbors, which they had treated in 
the ordinary way. I had, for instance, 
ripe tomatoes when others around here 
were still quite green. I had a wooden 
box full of various flowers looking so fine 
that I sold a number of them in the paper 
bands to the neighbors, and in fact derived 
enough from this sale to cover the small 
expense of the paper bands. These are 
made of a substantial grade of paper, 

strong enough to 








as they were; it would 
save time, and what was 
of more importance, the 
fine rootlets would not be 
disturbed and there would 
be no wilting, nor any 
other setback due to trans- 
planting. These paper 
bands, he told me, were 
a time and labor saving 
process, substituted for 
the small « lay pots gener- 
lly used for this purpose, 
and for many reasons a 
great improvement over 
tne clay pots 
I inquired if I could 
also be successful in mak- 
w use of this method. 
The gardener assured me 
that it was a very easy 
id sure way of hastening 
plant growth; so after 
heing shown the different 7 
izes of paper bands, which 
are made all ready 
tor use, | bought a 
small quantity and 
commenced the 
work. I prepared 
few low wooden 
boxes by drilling 
some holes in the 
bottom for drain- 
age und placed the 
square paper bands 
in same, filling up 
all the space 
thin laver of dry 
cow manure was 
filled in the lower 
part of each box 
and earth mixed 
with a little sand 
filled the bands to 
the top. In some 
of the smaller plant 
edie I placed two 
wv three seeds re- This tomato plant will 


owers in ful 
planted 


epectively of cu- 
‘ imbers, squashes, 
melons and sweet corn. When the pl: ints 
vere up I removed the weakest looking 

id left one strong plant in each box. 
Being set closely together they do not 
require much watering, as the evaporation 
is only from the top, there being no space 
between the 


growing when placed in the garden 


stand the necessary 
handling.—T. K., 
Minn. 


ANNUAL FLOW- 
ERING PLANTS 

Some of those old- 
fashioned gardens of 
annual flowers loved 
by our grandmothers, 
famed in story and 
song, are mighty hard 
to beat. Of course 
nowadays we do not 
rely on temporary 
planting when it is 
possible to use per- 
ennials and more per- 
manent plant mater- 
ials, but we should by 
no means forget that 
there is a wide use for 
the beautiful annuals. 
Many a rented home, 
many a temporary 
location, could be made 
more liveable and far more 
pleasant with the help of a 
few of the common old fav- 
orites and a little time. 

Let the lawn be the found- 
ation for your scheme. A 
green lawn is always the 
most satisfactory object for 
this purpose. 

An ideal arrangement is 
the open lawn for a found- 
ation, trees for a frame for 
the house, and shrubs and 
permanent flowering plants 
to round off the ‘corners. 
Then in the bays and 
pockets of the planting put 
annual flowers to furnish 
the bright attractive blooms 
when the other plantings 
may not be in their prime. 
- We have also found that 
keep rightonm when new plantings are 
made of perennials, and 
shrubbery, there is a gen- 
erally ragged effect at first, This may be 
relieved by the judicious use of annuals. 

Not the least valuable contribution of 
annuals to the home are the cut flowers 
they afford. When grown for this pur- 
pose, give them plenty of room in order 

that, they may 


1 bloom can be trans- 
without injury 








bands. The young = 
vegetable plants / 
were placed in the 

3x3 plant bands 
rranged in a flat 

hox like the others 

and transplanted 

in the same man- 

ner. These plant 
bands have no 
bottom — except 
those the garden- 

ers use for ship- 

ing plants to quite 

a distance — the 


very simple, and easily put together 


develop their 
beauty and size as 
much as possible. 
Probably in this 
case they will give 
best results plant- 
ed in beds under 
garden conditions 
where they can 
have the best pos- 
sible care. 
Planted as or- 
naments about 
the yard and 





borders, or massed against buildings, wa 
or fences. Smaller or lower growing an- 
nuals make a far better effect plant: 
in front of taller shrubbery along t! 
boundary or borders than in isolated bed 
on the lawn. In fact, you will find 
much better to leave your lawn entirel: 
unbroken by -beds and such false orna- 
ments. You will find also that if yo 
plant your annuals here and there alon 
the border in masses just as Nature h 
self would scatter them, the effect. will | 
far prettier than if you put such flowers i 
formal designs 

Be sure to enrich the soil and give th 
plants a good seed bed. If you go abou 
planting your annual flowers with as grea 
care as you would a special garden croj 
the return in beauty and satisfaction wi 
amply repay you. . 
GROWING SALVIAS FROM SEEDS 

The salvia or searlet sage is one of th: 
most popular bedding plants to be see: 
in parks and public buildings in the cities 
as well as in private yards. It deserves 
this popularity because it is very show 
and effective in bedding, and works 
well with cannas. Most of the salvi 
plants are rooted cuttings purchased 
the flower stores, but that does not mean 
that just as good stock cannot be grown 
from seeds. In fact, the seedling salvi: 
will have a better form than the plant 
from cuttings, tho they do not bloom s 
soon. I have seen cuttings in bloom in 
the cutting bed even, and often the litt! 
two-inch pot plants will be in bloom. 

Salvia seeds are fair sized, and are no 
difficult to start, but they do need a wan 
place. Provide a light, fairly rich soil an: 
a sunny window in a room where the tem- 
perature does not fal! low, and the seed 
will come up in ten days to two weeks and 
the little plants will grow off nicely. Whe: 
they have three or four leaves they shoul: 
be potted in small pots or transplanted 1 
other boxes and given room to mak: 
sturdy growth. The plants cannot be s 
in the garden until it is settled warn 
weather, so we should not start them too 
soon unless we can keep them growing 
steadily until planting time. If we will b: 
willing to pot in larger pots as they grov 
it matters not how soon we sow the seeds 
even in February, for they will make fin: 
specimens all the sooner and bloom unt 
frost anyway. 

Salvias when grown from seeds will not 
all have the same habit. of growth or th: 
same kind of foliage. Some will hav 
smaller foliage, be less compact, and less 
attractive, than others from the sam 
packet of seeds, and we should select th: 
best and most uniform to plant together 
The compact growem are usually the mos 
satisfactory and produce the largesi 
flowers. You will find that these seedlings 
will grow into very shapely plants with 
clean foliage that shows to better advan- 
tage than most of the plants from cuttings 
They will have to grow into quite —_ 
plants before they begin to bloom, tho, s 
you should not get anxious if they do not 
bloom as soon as you expected. You 
neighbor’s plants from cuttings may bloom 
first, but I do not think you will envy he: 
any even before yours begin to bloom. 

I have always purchased my salvia 
seeds, not being able to gather any, tho 
I have had a few come up voluntarily 
where the old bed had been. There ar 
several named sorts of which you can get 
the seeds and they will produce muc! 
better and more uniform plants than th« 
ordinary mixed seeds. Most of thes 
newer sorts are more dwarf than the olde: 

L. C 


Shoes, gloves and other clothing ar 
advertised quite extensively in Successful! 
Farming. if you call for these brands 
which are advertised you can depend upon 
getting reliable goods. Y 





home, use them in 


You will get good 
value out of these trade-marked seaah 
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‘BALL BAND” 


Look forthe 
RED BALL 
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You will come home with dry feet, 
after working all day in bog or swamp 
land, if the boots you wear have the 
famous Red Ball Trade Mark. 


These “Ball-Band” Boots stand the 
hardest wear, because rubber and fab- 
ric are welded by a vacuum process 
into one solid, tough piece. Strongly re- 
inforced in the vamp and at the ankle, 
to prevent cracking. 


Ten million people look for the Red 
Ball Trade Mark because they know 
it is the one sure way to get well- 
made, long-wearing Boots, Arctics 
and Rubbers. 


Sixty thousand good stores sell“ Ball- Band” 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


335 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 
“The House that Pays Millions for Quality” 





We are manufacturers 
of Rubber and Woolen 
Footwear exclusively. 
Our experience covers 
@ period of 35 years. 
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Lewis methods have made big, profitable 
increases in honey production for thou- 
sands of bee-keepers. Our 48 years’ ex- 
perience will show you how to make more 
money from bees. Write for seventeen 
“HOW” booklets on bee-keeping problems, includ- 
ing “How to Manage Bees in Spring’’—with Lewis 
Beeware”’ Catalog and name of nearest Lewis 
distributor—post-paid, only 50c. Write today. 


G. B. Lewis Company 
Box S-2, Watertown, Wisconsin 


can’t afford to pass up this won- 
ily popular crop We can supply 
both the Annualand Biennial of unusual 
qualit Scott Field Seed Book tells 


ou all about weet Clover It's 
write for it today. 


0. M. Scott & Sons Co., 
18 Fifth St., Marysville, Ohio 
farmers like Successful Farming 
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SPRAYING THE GRAPES 
Quite Fae = forget - 
grapes frequently must 
sprayed as well as apples in 
order to insure a yield of 
marketable fruit. A good 
many vineyards contain con- 
siderable black rot, but gen- 
erally four good thoro sprays 
will take care of average situ- 
ations. First spray should 
be applied just before the blossoms open; 
the second, after the blossoms have fallen; 
the third, ten days or two weeks after the 
blossoms have fallen; the fourth, three to 
four weeks after the blossoms have fallen. 
Use in each spray, bordeaux mixture 
4-4-50, and add two pounds of arsenate 
of lead powder to each fifty gallons to con- 
i In vineyards very- severely 
infected with black rot it may be necessary 
to spray earlier upon the appearance of the 
third leaf, and a later spray or two at inter- 
vals of two weeks. If the flea beetle is 
present, spray with three pounds arsenate 
of lead powder te fifty gallons just as the 
buds are swelling. 


STARTING A YOUNG ORCHARD 

In setting a young orchard the first 
consideration is the preparation of the soil. 
The ground should be plowed deep, har- 
rowed and dragged thoroly; im fact, the 
soil should receive the same thoro and 
careful preparation as for truck. 

There are two methods generally used 
in laying out orchards—the method of 
planting in squares, which is the one so 
generally used in the past, and the triangu- 
lar method, more recently adopted. By 
the former method the trees are planted 
at the four corners of a square, which 
makes them come opposite each other in 
the rows. By the triangular method, the 
trees are planted on the three corners of 
an equal-sided triangle, and are so placed 
that the trees of alternate rows come oppo- 
site the open spaces of the adjoining rows. 
Of the two methods, the latter seems pre- 
ferable, as by this method a greater num- 
ber of trees can be planted to the acre, and 
cultivation is permitted in three directions, 
instead of two, as in the former method. 
In setting the trees, large holes should be 
dug, or dynamited, in order that the roots 
will not be cramped or bent. Any bruised 
or broken roots should be removed. The 
tree should be set to the same depth as 
when in the nursery row, and soil should 
be packed firmly about the roots by tread- 
ing it down with the foot, except the last 
several inches, which should be fine, loose 
soil. The tree should be pruned before 
setting. The roots are usually cut back 
in digging from the nursery row, and the 
tops should be pruned to balance the 
roots. Trees should be set only when the 
soil is in"good working condition, but they 
may be planted when the ground is dry, 
by pouring two or three gallons of water 
in the hole where the tree is set when it is 
about two-thirds filled, allowing it to dis- 
appear before you finish filling the hole. 
To promote a good growth, and encourage 
root development, the young orchard 
should be thoroly cultivated the first sev- 
eral years after planting. If the soil is 
very fertile such crops as potatoes or 
beans are sometimes planted between the 
rows, but if the soil is lacking in fertility 
this plan is not to be recommended. In 
the latter event, cowpeas can be drilled 
in rows and cultivated between the or- 
chard rows, and this crop will help restore 
fertility to the soil. A crop of cowpeas 
plowed under occasionally will help build 
fertility and keep the soil well stocked 
with humus. 

When the orchard comes into bearing, 
barnyard manure should be scattered 
about the trees occasionally, using care 
to keep it away from the trunk out where 
the feeding roots can more easily get at 
the fertility. 

Protect the young trees from rabbits 
and mice, or the whole lot may be killed 
in one winter. 





WILL’S 
Hardy-Acclimated 


Forty years of careful selection have enabled 
us to produce varieties far hardier and earlier 
than the ordinary sorts. Our quick-matur- 
ing seeds are result of seed breeding right out 
in rigorous climate on North Dakota plains 
close to Canadian border. Pioneer sman 
of Northwest. 


Send for Will’s 1922 Catalog 


100 pages, 210 illustrations, tells the story of 
theve Northern-grown varieties for field and 
garden. Many acclimated varieties sec 
originally from Indian 
tribes, then bred for 

ars in prairie gardens. 

ree bc tells stories. 
Write. 


Oscar H. Will & Co., 
Box 8-2, Bismarck, No. Dakota 





7$350 an Acre 
From Grapes 


Itis easy to make such large 
returns, as all fruits bring very 
high prices today, because of 
their scarcity. It will pay you 
to raise more of them. Grapes, 
Berri i and 
—_ ages bring, — seterne. 

Concord Grapes— or urposes an 
always sells well Vi hardy end’ ieldsheavy 
almost every year. Two year No. 1 plants, 
$16.00 per 100, 1 year, No, 1 plants, $12.00 per 100. 

Everbearing Raspberry—The wonderful 
new St. Regis. First to bear and continues 
till late October. Yields first season. 

Perfection Currant—In my garden this is 
the best bearer, the | t, sweetest and easi- 
~ to pick. Rich, flavor, less acid and 

s. 

Rutter Dwarf Pear—Be when very 

wing full crops of delicious fruit. Will not 


blight, papenets tember anda good keeper. 
ll kinds of Prot Trees and Sh 

table, Flower and Field Seeds, etc. our 
prices before you buy. Big illustrated catalog 
ree. Send for it. (9) 


SOMDEREGGER NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE 
33 Court Street BEATRICE, NEBR. 
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Guaranteed to Please 


, ‘ Every Gardener and Planter 
should test Our Northern Grown Seeds. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
We will mail 
FOR 10¢ Piwous co.ection 


Write today! Send 10 cents to help 
pay postage and packing and receive 
the above ‘Famous Collec- 

tion”’ and our New Instruc- 

tive Garden Guide. 


"YOUR FRUIT TREES 
AND VINES, 


Destroy the fungi and worms; be sure 
of larger yields of perfect fruit. 
Stahi’s Excelsior 
\ Spraying Outfit 
Prepared Mixtures 


here; 


power or hand types. 
catalog containing full treatise on 
spraying fruit and vegetables. 
WM. STAHL SPRAYER CO, 
Box 76 Quincy, !!!. 
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Stable manure is the best and most 
natural fertilizer for the orchard, as it is 
for all crops. Unless we let the orchard 
grow up in weeds and thus catch and hold 
the leaves and with the weeds form a de- 
caying mass of vegetable matter, we rob 

e soil of humus. If we permit these 
weeds to grow we rob the soil of moisture 
at the season when the trees need it most, 
and we provide harbors for all kinds of 
insect pests. We must admit that we must 
keep the weeds out. Some keep the or- 
chard in grass, and if this is mowed closely 
and we are careful to help out with addi- 
tional humus-forming material, the or- 
ehard will not suffer so much from this 
especially after the trees are pretty wel 
grown. I prefer to keep them cultivated 
for the first few years at least. Wood 
ashes make good potash fertilizer, and 
bonemeal is one of the best for phosphorus, 
furnishing enough lime in addition to 
materially helping in keeping the soil 
sweet. The phosphorus does not waste 
like potash, and bonemeal becomes avail- 
ible by degrees and lasts for a fairiv long 
period. It is a safe fertilizer that anyone 

n use without danger of injury to their 
crops. And it is not an expensive source 
of supply.—C. U. 


THE TIME OF PRUNING 

A lot of things have been learned about 
pruning fruit trees, and you no longer 
hear the orchardist advise indiscriminate 
pruning. Still, there must always be a 
certain amount of pruning, because dead 
wood and disease in the orchard are like 
the poor, always with us. So you may 
sk, ‘‘when should I prune the fruit trees?” 

The time depends on the size of your 
rchard and the time at your disposal. 
If you have a big orchard and a lot 
f pruning, it would be a good idea to get 
busy mighty quick, because it will take 
you a month to prune a ten-acre orchard, 
even if you work hard, and long hours, 
unless you have made pruning a regular 
thing and little or no pruning is necessary 
now 

If you have a comparatively small or- 
chard, a hundred or two hundred trees, 
the need for immediate action is less press- 
ing. And if you have only a home orchard 
of a few trees, prune them just before the 
sap rises in the spring. This will be at 
different times in different sections, but 
anyway this is the best time of all from 
the trees’ standpoint. The wounds made 
in pruning at this time begin healing im- 
mediately, while those made earlier, per- 
haps in December or January, have been 
dried out by the cold dry winter winds, 
and such wounds do not begin healing 
for possibly several weeks. 

But no matter when you prune, remem- 
ber that the “‘how’’ is much more impor- 
tant than the “‘when.” Do not leave a 
tub. Take off the limb which must be 
removed with a a sharp saw or shears, 
close to the remaining branch, and make 
the wound smooth and clean. Wounds 
larger than three-fourths to one inch in 

meter ought to be painted, and nothing 
is better for this purpose than pure white 
lead and raw linseed oil paint. Be sure 
the linseed oil is raw. A lot of orchardists 
have found it an excellent idea to mix 
with each pint of paint one ounce of 
powdered corrosive sublimate as a disin- 

tant. But in any case don’t leave 

bs. A stub simply will not heal; pretty 
soon the wood begins to decay, the decay 
enters the remaining branch thru the stub, 
nu eats away the heart wood, and then 

first stiff wind tears that branch off. 
Make the wound smooth, and shortly the 
tree will heal it over and cover it with 
the very best of protection. 


+} 
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ack of information as to supply and 
ind was one of the reasons why there 
Was an Over production of corn this year. 
Help us get this information for you by 
‘ing in the questionaire on page 92. We 
send you a personal report on the 


tes 
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Only Hasslers 
can give Hassler results 


HE smooth, steady running of a Ford 

or Dodge Brothers Car equipped with 
Hasslers is due to Hassler Engineering— 
to the famous Hassler action! 


They absorb the bump, then check the 
rebound. Hasslers act instantly against. 
the tendency of the leaf springs to toss 
you from your seat! 


This double action—that softens the orig- 
inal shock—that checks the rebound— 
is the secret of their effectiveness. Only 
Hasslers can give Hassler satisfaction. 


The dealer will put Hasslers on your Ford 
or Dodge Brothers Car for ten days’ trial. 
You will quickly realize why more than a 
million sets are now in use. But, if you 
are not satisfied, off they come, no argu- 





ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC, 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 





Shock Absorbers 
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Growing STRAWBERRIES from 
Keith’s Big, Healthy New LandPlants 


Grow N on anew, rich, sandy loam, an ideal 
» <, for growing Vigorous piants which 
makes them fig Profit W inners. 

OUR NEW LAND PLANTS 
insure your success in growing strawberries. 
Every plant grows and produces more, Bigger, 
Better Berries than plants grown on old soils. 
Our New Land is the best plant soil filled with 
Natural Plant Foods which gives Keith’s New- 
Land Plants their heavier roots, size and vigor 
over other plants. We “held them . freshly dug 
direct to you from our fie ,A a Guarantee 
arrival in good growing condi 
Our Money-Back We usrantce Ay 

ew Land plan 
GUARANTEE reach you in good 
growing condition, to be strong, healthy and 
exactly as described or refun "your money. 
Customers always = with our money 
back guarantee— We make good. 

Wait for Our 1922 Catalog 

—it is handsomely illustrated 
It contains many 5 tures of our New Land 
plants—explains why they are so valuable for 
you to set— pictures the hm t yielding varie- 
ties of Strawberries, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Grapes, e te., some in natural 
colors. Get this ( tenes eld Special var- 
leties for yo 5 ty jen leld. it's Free. 
Also Keith's W Successful Berry 
ture — free to aotemene. Send 
recelve it tomo’ row. 


Keith Bros. Nursery 
Box 701 


SEEDS fattrelotes 


To introduce our seeds into a million homes we 
will mall these 24 Sample Packets Fresh, Tested 
Seeds for 10 cents. Money back if dissatisfied. 
CABBAGE, New Glory, early, sure header, large. 
CABBAGE, Danish Ball-Head, best winter sort. 
CARROT, Perfect, Half-long, best table sort 
CELERY, Brittle Wieter, best, crispest. Keeps well. 
CUCUMBER, Emerald White Spine, great favorite. 
LETTUCK, Cream Butter, tender, popular heads. 
MUSKMELON, Sweetest Gem, best garden melon. 
WATERMELON, Deposit Karly, Carliest, sweetest. 
ONION, Prizetaker, Weight 3 1 bs., 1000 bus.per acre. 
PARSLEY, Triple Curled, best, most ornamental. 
PARSNIP, improved Guernsey, White, sweet. 
PEPPER, Crimson King, large, red, fine 

RADISH, White Ieiele, best, early, lone, tender. 
SPINACH, Summer, fine for greens 

TOMATO, Greater Baltimore, best, large, smooth 
TURNIP, Yellow Rutabaga. sweet, long keeper. 
ASTERS, Show mixed. PINKS, 50 Grand Sorts 
kKocHta, Grand foliage. POPPTES, Showy Sorts. 
MIGNONETTE, Sweet ANNUALS, 500 Sorts. 
WAVES OF GOLD ORCHID SWEET PEAS. 
Wholesale Prices, Book & Rebate Check Free. 


etd SEED CO., Deposit, N. Y. 


»10Packets GranLarge Flowering Sweet Peas, 10c. 


Free for reeing 
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12 years and have counted 00 the paat 
spony « and bads ona single plant in 
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Prarie Brecon Sevetersy sant 


PLANT Thereal money mak- 

ers for you to plant, in- 
cluding four best everbearers. Pall assort ment of 
other berry plants. The new Cooper Strawberry, 
most productive, largest and sweetest berry 
known. 30 yrs.’ experience growing and Spokes 
plants. Great reduction in prices. W olesale 
prices on large amounts,, Weston’s plants are 
first class and true to name. Our free catalogue 
tells the truth; a valuable book for the grower, 
A. R. WESTON & CO., R.F.D. 5, Bridgman, Mich, 
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SPRAYING PAYS AGAIN 

It cannot be denied that 1921 was a year 
which tried the hearts of all farmers, yet 
there are a lot of little gleams of light ‘that 
ought to help a lot of people make the 
most of all the assets on their places in the 
future. 

One of these is the spraying work done 
in many home orchards all over the 
country for the first time last year. From 
Cedar county, Iowa, comes the story of 
the orchard of Mrs. Effie Davis. A demon- 
stration held in her orchard resulted in a 
production on the sprayed trees of over 
six times as much fruit as on the unsprayed 
trees. It is true that the sprayed trees 
»roduced only a little over ninety pounds, 
but this was in 1921. And at the same 
time the unsprayed tree was struggling | sre 
along to produce fifteen pounds of gnarly 
wormbitten scabsmitten stuff. On the 
sprayed tree there were fifty-nine pounds 
of absolutely clean fruit; on the unsprayed 
tree there was a pound ‘and a half of this 
sort. 

Clean apples in the neighborhood were 
worth three dollars a bushel; wormy ones 
were worth only a dollar at most. You 
can figure the profit. in spraying for 
yourself when you learn it cost seventy- 
five cents to spray these trees, including 
labor, materials, depreciation, interest, etc. 
on the outfit. 

It is true that spraying comes at a time 
when most men feel they ought to be in 
the fields, *but it is also just as true that 
generally the fields are so wet during the 
time when the sprays may be applied, that 
you couldn’t be in the field even if you 
wished, and you can get your trees 
sprayed in the springtime if you are in 
earnest. 

It is high time to begin making plans 
for next spring and summer now, and do 
not forget that a few hours spent with 
| those neglected apple trees can be made 
| mighty profitable. 


THE HOME HOTBED 

The essentials for a good hotbed are 
| plenty of fresh stable manure well tramped 
in and a location where water will not 
stand. The frame may be of concrete or 
brick for permanency, or a board frame 
set on top ef a heap of manure will answer 
fora bed that is to be used only one season. 

Horse manure is best for heating, and 
'this should be manure that has not been 
| exposed to rain or allowed to heat. It may 
be dry, but in this case it will be necessary 
| to moisten it before packing. The manure 
should be taken out of the stable and 
thrown in a heap. When it has begun to 
heat, which will be indicated by steam 
arising from it, the mass should be again 
well mixed by forking over and then 
thrown in the pit that has been dug for the 
bed, every corner being filled and well 
tramped in. The above ground hotbed is 
made by throwing out a load of manure 
in a convenient place and when it has 
been well mixed, level the top and set the 
frame on it. When soil has been filled in 
the hotbed is complete. 

The best hotbed for permanent use is 





























STRAWBERRY 7PCAE 


EARERS. Vigorous, he Sad tus 0 nome. 
. rous, heary rooted 

16 years experience in ‘growing plants. Prices reduced. 
Wh 43 ontarge amounts, Catalog Free. Write 


J.£.Hampton & Sons,R.D.2, Bangor, Michigan 


made of concrete with walls six inches 
thick. First dig out a pit eighteen inches 
deep and of the size the hotbed is to be. 
Construct the walls so that the rear or 
north side extends eighteen inches above 
the surface of the ground and the south 
wall six inches with the ends sloping. If 
the ground is of a wet nature it might be 
best to make the pit only twelve inches 
under ground and make the walls higher. 
In any case the earth should be banked 
up well on the outside and a ditch dug to 
carry the water away. The hotbed will 
be ruined if water stands on the manure. 
About eighteen inches of manure should 
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SALZER’S 


NORTHERN GROWN 


GRIMM ALFALFA 


Here is a hardy alfalfa seed grown in the North tor 
cold. You won't have a failure in your alfalfa sta 
you sow Salzer’s . Every day more and mors 
couraged farmers are turning to alfalfa. It is a 
— crop. It yields poten. off the mort- 
Bigger returns any other farm crop a 
Should grow alfalfa and you will find Salzer’s Grimm 
Alfalfa the most prolific and surest yield variety you can 
grow. Our prices are lowest. pare them. 
Salzer’ s Grimm Alfalfa, Certified, $44 per 100 |i. 
Bags included Radium, $35 per 100 lbs, 


big catalog—134 pages of seeds for farm and 
garden, all She finest tested strains, proved at our Clif- 
by experts. 


For 54 Years Seed eeeeeeters 


Salzers’s Seeds have been the 
snapaawe for quality for over 
oe a century. e have 
wn big because we have 
pata kept the faith with 
the y a4 They know 
Salzer quality and honest 
Salzer values, Whatever 


need you’ll findinour ff 
catalog. ‘Sen t FRBEon § 


Go where you will you can’t find 
better Seed Corn, Oats, Potatoes, Clover, 
Alfalfa or Timothy than ours. We've 
- specialized in these seeds for years. We 
grow and handle them right. 
Our Garden Seeds are no less reliable. No 
seed house has better. We are constantly 
improving our special strains and 
seeking the best for ourcustomers. 


“ Olds’ Catalog 
Tells the Truth” 
our slogan—is no.idle boast. 


Write for a copy at once. Guides 
— in a E oege = 


LL_OLDS SEED COMPANY 


— 
Strawberries 

Grown the Kellogg Way 
Yield BIG Profits 
tells ber" 


i a the Big aioe of 
eee | that 
Worth its wei ight soe te gold 
wei in 
Costs nothings It’s FRET. 


R. M. KELLOGGCO. 
Box 531_ ThreeRivers, Mich. 
i 
Cooper inva: 


If you wish to know real strawberry satisfaction you 
must grow our new variety Cooper, one of the — 
est strawberries ever grown. Our new catalog tel ou 
all about 7 Don't buy a plant unti — get 
our catalog e can cove ven maney on standard and 
everbearing strawterries, a eyte black- 
berry, grape and other ruts pie plants. Big Cash Prize 
Offer. Send for catalog. 


STEVENSVILLE TRER Box ‘4 PLANTS 


$3.50 Per Thousand. Our MALI PE re 
mendous bearing plants guarantee 8 of lusctor 
berries. Sest varieties for all kinds ot soils. Ff i 
line of Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants and 
Asparagus. Large stock of extra pre rape want 8 
; EATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
customers are making up to $1200 

small its. New color catalog free. 


BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., Bax 


200 Strawberry Plants $2 


000 Grertawere— 100 Sestter Custio 


ge 








SET 
* CHAMPION EVERBEARING vaanepnnnes 
Bear 5 months, first year set. 238 cases 1921. A com- 
mercial Everbearing. Plant Booklet Free write today. 


Originator Edw. L. Lubke, New Buffalo péich. 
STRAWBERRY PI ANTS ta rat 


trated book ve ail details about most viggrous |" 
sent et Bie tive k now grown. 


Mayers Plant seseete. Merrill, Michigan. 





Go wh ab ak Se s 


=D -= €. 











be thrown in the pit and tramped uniform- 
|v, reforked after it has begun to heat, and 
then covered with five inches of garden 
il, after which the sash is put on. When 
has cooled to 80 or 90 degrees the seed 
iy be planted. 

Some durable wood may be made to 
ke the place of concrete in the construc- 
ion of the frame and the walls made only 
bove the ground. 

Seeds should usually be sown in drills 
two inches apart and covered to a depth 
to correspond with the size of the seed. 
\ very good way is to cover by sifting 
fine soil over them or pressing into the 
soil with a board. The soil should be well 
" vatered and kept moist by frequent water- 

g until and : ter the plants appear. 

Some ventilation is necessary, and this 
is best provided by raising one corner of 
the sash slightly. As the weather becomes 
warm, the sash may be raised more and 
t 


- =o 


finally left off for a part of the day so that 

e plants will harden. 

Plants like those of the tomato, cabbage 
and the like will be too thick and should 
be transplanted after a few weeks either 
into another part of the hotbed or in a 
cold frame. It benefits practically all 
garden plants to transplant them once 
or twice before setting in the garden where 
they are to grow. By giving them more 
room each time tomato plants ma 
kept growing under protection until buds 

re forming.—H. G., Mo. 


“IT SURE PAYS” 

Does the home orchard pay? Suppose 
vou ask Mr. R. Evans, of Seward county, 
Nebraska, as the horticulturist at-the 
Nebraska experiment station did. “It 
certainly pays to have a small orchard on 

he farm,” said Mr. Evans, looking over 

» prizes won by his fruit at the Seward 
( unty fair. ‘Those seventy trees of mine 

‘tted me as much as forty acres of corn 
would have netted even in a normal year.’ 
Just figure it for yourself, if you would 
rather, and see how much better these 
seventy trees are than forty acres of corn 

1 1921. 

He continued, “This year I sold $440 
worth of apples from this little patch of 
gr a Of course, I have to prune and 

ray, and feed the trees, but several years 
co Learned that such care as that means 
fruit in the years when the average orchard 
is barren.” 

Of course, 1921 did not see a full crop, 
but when you consider that Mr. Evans 
sold 180 bushels of apples and kept all in 
the world he needed for his own use, you 

| realize that care pays. 


HARDEN-OFF PLANTS IN HOTBED 
Remember to harden-off the plants in 
your hotbeds and cold frames before they 
transplanted to the garden. “Harden- 

i \s-off” is a term used to explain the 

ctice of making the plants hardy or 

ustomed to outdoor conditions before 
they are taken from the hotbed. To 

omplish this, water is withheld from 
the plants the last week of their stay in the 
fra mes, being careful to give them enough 
moisture that they will not stop growing. 

\t the same time a greater amount of 

ventilation is given them day by day until 

finally the sash are left off altogether, 
even at night. 

If this hardening-off process were not 
carnied out before the plants are set in the 
girden they would be accustomed only to 
the humid eonditions of the hotbed and 

| cold frame, and a cold night would so 

eck growth that the yield from these 
nts would be greatly reduced and the 
time of maturity ‘retarded. 

One use of the cold frame is to form a 
nnecting link between the hotbed and 
garden so that the plants may more 

eridually be inured to field conditions. 

vever, for the average home garden, 

the hotbed will be sufficient, since after 
‘ew weeks the heat will have ‘passed from | seari 
manure and the hotbed will be the 
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ese Four Lee Tires 
delivered 26 months 
continuous service 





Every week day for more tnan two 
years (26 months) this set of Lee Miles 
TL tds es - en Pg 7 

ees 0 ay, to 
and from his work, Vsishous a 


puncture, blowout or other trouble. 


the experience of Mr. Hodges, there is food for serious 

thought by every farmer in the land. For it is just such 

continuous service that is required of every farm owned 
automobile, truck and general service car, if it is to deliver 
full return on the investment it represents. 


Lee Puncture-proof tires are unlike all other pneumatics in 
that they do away entirely with the annoyance, delay and 


‘expense of punctures. 


While the first cost of Lee Puncture-proofs is a trifle higher 
than Lee Regular Fabric or Cord tires, they are by no means 
a “rich man’s tire.’ 


It is the man who must secure maximum service dollar 
of tire investment who most appreciates Lee cture- 


proofs. 


The added service, protection and mil ealiongs assured by the 
Lee exclusive puncture-proof feature, e this the most 
ecomonical and satisfactory pneumatic made, for any car 
used where road hardships are most severe ‘and uninter- 
rupted performance most desirable. 


All types of Lee tires are exceptionally well made, from best 

materials. All are quality anteed against fault or flaw. 
But the Lee Puncture- is the only pneumatic in the 
world that carries a sede ncaa’ guarantee against puncture. 


The Lee Line of Pneumatic Tires and Government Speci- 


fication Grey Tubes is represented by responsible dealers, 
in every locality. 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Executive Offices —~ 245 West 55 Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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(2247 BEANS FROM ggg «= 


This is what C. H. Fuller, 30 Loom oe, 
Montpelier, Vt., grew from 1 of my 1200 to 
"| Beans. One plant reSuced 358 pods. See his 

















& | report in my . It isa great Bean. mene often 
: en pam na pcan sh -arpwe strong wetting S ant s 
3 Sat ok eropad which ificeraly ined the — ey tg 
4 fmt at Nomar crimson color. 
° only ene ah, . 

a) critimatore sperop in igs Ft opt age x 











Fs Behe co en wes a PE es LL EE 


I will mail ome packet each, 1200 To- 
Special Offe rate, "agey, Prothe Pichon £2089 Latte 
bat Vegetables Fig Big p——: Pisses Write today F. B. Mills, Seed Grower, Box 30, Rose Hill, W. Y. 


eee 
HUBAM 98, Sent>| TREES "s_fLans-simusony 


ity; hard aranteed. You'll be Lowest 
am Agricltaral Coleen ‘Shipped subject your pal ig 5 yo ioes., Write today Prices 











“\mne temperature as a cold frame.—C, M.., 


cod Mic —= Ship sod” List of Bargains. 
val. Ad is © Orns Hand st low prises, , | for FREE ca arg. 
American Mutual Seed Co. Dept. 201 aspire | heey BEND NURSERIES, Box 10, Worth Bend, Neb 





Thousands of farmers everywhere look to us as usual for 

“Supreme Quality” seeds, No one will be disappointed You 
can alwayedepend upon “Supreme Brand” seeds, ag being of | 
the choicest qt sality, fully tected, 
and germination, Subject to rigid State and Government teste. 


HARDY, BIG ‘YIELDING 
NORTHERN GROWN 


Our specialty: Seeds that withstand drought. Seeds with 
vitality, germination, life. Big Crop producers under most ad- 
verse conditions. Thoroughbred seeds that have stemine bred 
foto them; bred-up for excellence in the same way that 

breed for size and quality in live stock, Long experience Tes 
— a us the art of scientific cleaning and grading—makiag 


buying safe for you. 
CLOVER From Northern fields where excessive 
cold winters prevail, hardiness, vigor, 
vitality bred into every seed. Big, bold, plump biue berries— 
cleaned and graded,—the kind that produces paying crops. 


Grown in the Northwest where cli- ALFALFA 


matic conditions are ideal—pro- 


@ucing extra eciect quality, high in purity and germination, | 


epecially eclected for their ability to withstand excessive 

droughts aod winter freezes 

HUBAM The new annual White Sweet Clover 
Recommended by Icading Agricultural { 

Colleges. Catalog tells all about this wonderful crop—our 

priceslowest on certified seed. Biggest money-making crop of 

Ask about it. 


ce we SWEET CLOVER | 


qualled hay and pasture crop,—srows anywhere. Our seed le 
Northern grown of high purity ; scarified and of bigh germination. 


SUDAN Finest hay and pasture grass. 


drought —resist s cold—yields abundaatly 
Easy, inexpensive to sow. 


Three crops a scason. Used «ten 
Givety by leading farmers and stockmen. Big hay crop witbip 
eis to eight weeks from sowing. 


Generous Samples Free 


Your name on a post-card will bring samples of any Far 
Grease seeds for youto test. Our Big Illustrated Seed a! 


the day. 
Greatest soil 


is your guide to better crops. Our freight-paid prices save | 


ou money. 
jrite today. 


Not connected in any way with any 
other mad order seed bowse. 


All iree for the asking. 
Dept. 3 





Make better gardens, All 

are tested for purty end 
vitality. Have been 
giving satisfaction for 
over 50 years. Be sure 

and try our 


One large packet each of 
Bean, Beet, Lettuce, Rot ’ 
ish and Tomato— 
All are heavy yielding and = 
ceptionally fine in quality. Try them. 
Large CATALOG FREE 
Gives helpful cultural directions 
and offers strictly high-grade 
eeeateagem. White for it. 





Hubam Clover 


The new Annual Sweet Clover 
produces a hay or seed crop in 
lous months from planting. 


Per Pound $1.20 


The 1922 168-pa e cats alog now 
ready —more than 2,500,000 
people read our catalog. A 
postal card gets it. 


GURNEY SEED AND NURSERY CO. 
KTON, SOUTH DAKOTA 


WRIST WATCH 


: Mendseme, guaranteed time 
> \ 4 kee iven for selling only 40 








i vegetable f S at 
pack Easily sold— 
yf OR PRE- 
le lot today 
‘Ee TRUST 
YOU till seeds are sold. 


AMERICAN SEED Co. 
Box A-68 LANCASTER, PA. 
Successful Farming advertisements may be 
relied on. They point the way to square deals. 





and guaranteed as to purity 


SUCCES 





SPOTTED APPLE TREE BORER 

I have a young orchard that is troubled 
with some sort of worms in the branches; 
the branches and several trees have died. 
How can I kill these worms?—P. F., Ohio. 

While you do not say what sort of trees 
| you have, we believe it is safe to assume 
they are apples, in which case it is most 
probable that your trees are troubled with 
what is known as the spotted apple tree 
borer. This insect attacks higher up on 
the trunk of small trees and on the 
|} branches than does the ordinary apple tree 
borer. Where the borers are already in the 
tree, it seems that woodpeckers are their 
greatest enemy, so we believe you should 
| at least not discourage such birds at work 
{in your trees. Where orchards are thoroly 
sprayed with arsenicals there seems to be 
| little trouble with these particular borers, 
\for the adult beetles that lay the eggs 
| from which the borers hatch eat exposed 
surfaces, and of course when trees are 
| spre uyed. to control codling moth, canker 
|worms, etc., this spotted borer will 
incidentally be controlled. Small borers 
| whic h work under the bark may be de- 
tected and cut out with a knife. You can 
locate their burrows by means of the 
| prominent castings thrown out, and by 
| the slightly swollen appearance over the 
paaneen, Any branches very badly in- 
fested may be removed and burned. Clear 
lout isolated wild crab trees and other 
breeding places near the orchard. 


SPRAYED TREES RETURN CASH 

During 1921 the horticultural extension 
specialist in Iowa cared for an even dozen 
orchards in the state in which records of 
the cost and results were kept. There 
were 666 trees in these twelve orchards, 
and the total increased value of the fruit 
on these trees was $6,000.66. That means 
that spraying the trees made each one re- 
turn over $9 above what the unsprayed 
trees returned. What if all the trees in 
Iowa, and Kansas, and Nebraska, and 
Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, and so on thru the 
list, had been sprayed? A lot of farmers 
now without fruit would have it, and some 
extra cash besides. 

Now each of these twelve orchards was 
in a different county, and the biggest 
variety of conditions possible was had. 
The cost of spraying, inchiding~ labor, 
materials, etc., varied all the wa from 
thirty-four cents a tree in one o rd to 
almost ninety-five cents a tree in the most 
expensive case. 

The profit from spraying comes from 
two things: Increased quality and in- 
creased quantit Incre quality 
means a higher saling price, and increased 
quantity means more to sell. The com- 
bination means a profit from the orchard. 

You cannot expect a tree to grow a 
profitable crop of apples unless you tend it, 
and give it necessary care, any more than 
you can expect to plant grains of corn in 
the woods or pasture and a good 
crop of corn. Just think it over a minute 

an § you will quickly see that just because 
apples are a crop grown on trees is no 
more reason that they should be had with- 
out care than that corn should be had the 
same way because it is taller than pota- 
toes. It comes right back to the poiat, it 

ys to have anorchard oases? oucare 
ae it and spray it like you sho 
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A GOOD FENCE IMPROVES THE 
_FARM te 

Nothing adds moré to the appearance 
and value of the farm home than a well 
kept lawn. It need not be a big lawn to 
be neat and well med. Time is 
usualy limited for this work as well as 
one’s endurance, and it is not necessary 
that we have a great big lawn unless we 
specially desire it. 

It doesn’t require a large amount of 
materiale to fence- the smaller lawn. 
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Make Money From 
STRAWBERRIES 


From $500 to $1,000 per acre 
is a common return from 
strawberries when Droperly 
cared for. Utilize part of 
your acreage this year by 
growing this highly profitable 
crop. Good plantsare of prime 





selected for 

heavy production, produced on 

new ground, are vigorous, deep root- 

ed, heavy yielding and true to name Tries 

= from our —y = always p ring h 

et prices. We can Surniee Des it Varieties. Start 

this epring with B. & H. 2 Northern Grown plants 

and top your a market with the finest 
and Largest berries you ever —— 

day for tree tlustrated 


BURMEI 
Strawbe 


pec 
Box 210. Onekama, Michigan. 





BANK OF ONEKAMA 
Onekame, Michigan. 




















Senda postal 
today aya 
your copy o 
ful 176 page 
page 
seed book 
Gencice ifemnation horn mene and 


flower seeds (many new varieties), 
bulbs, nursery stock, tools, 














GRASS ‘SEED 


SAMPLES: Si 


Teste 

fied, bu. Al- 
rass Scts. Ib 
of Clover and 


All sold cubdec t 
an —— —- 


back 
Cocat} toreave you 


wverjom money and 
Soles tor® for —$ money-s8a le, 
American Mutual Seed Co. Dept. «or 
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A. A. Borry Seed Co., Box 919, =e fowa 

Lyman's Genuine 
i a 

bess Matar tte ects ostesdueedeas 


A. B. LYMAN, Introde 
Excelsior, Minnesots 


501 Water Street 
DOES | NOT WINTERKILL 


FREE = oti GOLD WINE CORK 


He ~ ocunas ot coined ones 
Sten an other sorts, ‘s, mailed ase 7 Ibs., will 
plant an d $1. 
loWA 8 SEED" 
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least ten cents a year in destroying insects, 
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In some places it is getting to be the cus- 
tom to fence off a small lawn up around 
the house and throw the und next 
the road into pasture for the sheep or 
calves. This utilizes the ground to better 
advantage and cuts down considerably 
in the territory to be gone over with the 
lawn mower. é 

Chicken and ducks are an abomination 
when given free range of the lawn during 
the spring and summer months. Es- 
pecially is this true where one has any 
inclination to keep the lawn looking 
respectable to any degree. The majority 
of farmers wives’ like flowers of some sort 
with maybe a few flowering shrubs and 
flowers and chickens or ducks and .geese 
do not go well together in the same lot. 
In buying a farm the prospective pur- 
chaser gives more attention to the home 
perhaps than we would imagine along 
with the neat surroundings. Whether the 
farm is placed on the market or not the 
neat well kept lawn has a decided mone- 
tary value. 

The other day we saw a very fine look- 
ing residence that had almost unlimited 
possibilities for béauty and adornment. 
Yet all up around the spacious porches 
and verandas the farm flock of hens had 
made themselves big dust wallows and 
almost ruined the appearance of the other- 
wise nice lawn. It was not a big lawn at 
that and just a few rods of poultry 
netting would have put the quietus on 
the dust ba ge a 

The ts an ult netting cost 
SO! thing but as ieevrennd adds 
more to the value and appearance of the 
farm than the materials and labor cost. 
The satisfaction of having the poultry 
shut away from the premises is worth a 
great deal in a year’s time and will be 
an incentive to improve the home sur- 
roundings in itself. No one likes to set 
out flowers and shrubbery and have the 
chickens destroy them. The neat a 
pearing lawn adds to one’s own self- 
respect in a great degree and urges the 
neighbors to go forth and do likewise. 
Ever notice what great imitators we all 

e anyway?—W. L. H., Ind. 


PROTECT THE VALUABLE BIRDS 

\ most conservative estimate of the 
value of the wild birds in their work of 
destroying injurious insects places the 
sum they save at four hundred million 
dollars annually. The increasing recogni- 
tion of the value of birds has led to the 
establishment of bird preserves and refuges 
on farms and elsewhere thruout the coun- 
try 

It requires comparatively little protec- 
tion and encouragement to greatly in- 
crease the number of birds. A bulletin 
which will prove of especial help in telling 
how to ereate preserves and bird refuges 

l‘armers’ Bulletin 1239, issue’ by the 
United States department of agriculture, 
which may be obtained free fron: the 
department at Washington, D. C. 

In creating the bird refuge,’’ says the 
bulletin, “the first step is to insure ade- 
quate protection from all bird énemies; 
the second, to see that plenty of nesting 

suitable to the needs of the various 
birds are available; and the third, to im- 
prove food and water supplies if necessary. 
Hardly an agricultural pest escapes 
the attacks of birds. The alfalfa weevil 
has 45 different bird enemies; the arm 
worm, 43: billbugs, 67; cotton-boll weevil, 
66; brown-tail moth, 31; chestnut weevils, 
64; chinch bug, 24; clover-root borers, 85; 
clover weevil, 25; codling moth, 36; cotton 
worm, 41; cutworms, 98; forest tent cater- 
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TYPICAL OF GOODYEAR VALUE 
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Buyers of Goodyear Tires today are in an enviable position. 


Their money buys more in tire quality and tire mileage now 
than ever before. 


The first reason for this istthe improved design and construc- 
tion of Goodyear Tires. 


The'second is their present low prices—the lowest in the 
history of the company. 


Typical of Goodyear values now is the popular 30 x 3% 
Goodyear Cross Rib clincher, illustrated above with its com- 
panion, the famous 30 x 3%4 Goodyear All-Weather Tread. 
More than 5,000,000 of these Goodyear Cross Ribtires have 
been sold in the past five years. 

Built of the same high grade Egyptian cotton fabric that 
goes into the All-Weather Tread Goodyear, with a long- 
wearing but differently designed tread, they have given 
remarkable service. 


The exceptional value afforded in them is proving to thou- 
sands of car owners the folly of buying unknown and unguar- 
anteed tires 


You can get these tires from your nearest Goodyear Service 
Station Dealer. Ask him to explain their advantages. 


30 x 344 Cross RibFabric . . . . $10.95 









30 x 344 All-Weather Fabric .. 14.75 
30x 314 All-Weather Cord... 18.00 
30 x 314 Heavy Tourist Tube 2.80 
30x34 Regular Tube ..... 2.25 


Manufacturer's tax extra 


GOODS YEAR 














GROW BUMPER CROPS _ 
UALITY yield comes onl OTK, 
from Bt seeds. Buckbee’s 

“Full of Life” seeds are of — 4 
Ss money can buy. 


Prize Winners at all'‘$ 















County and State Fairs. a , 
Bumper Crop Collection Nxigemat Aft 
Ratish—Farliest of All, worth 150 worth 150 jj} 


Cabbage— Perfection worth 330 
10 Spring Flowering Bulba, worth 250—Full size packages 
This Collection of World Beaters worth $1.25 

Guaranteed to please. Write to-day; mention this paper. 





pular, 32; gipsy moth, 46; horseflies, 49; 
eal-hoppers, 120; orchard tent cater- 
Pillar, 43; potato beetle, 25; rice weevil, 
21; seventeen-year locust, 38; twelve- 
spotted cucumber beetle, 28° white grubs, 
67; and wireworms, 168.” 

With such an array of allies as this list 
Would indicate, the farmer can better 

ht his inseet foes. A bird is worth at 
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Sorell 

Bu. 

Scarified White Blossom Clover care- 
and tested. Shi subject to your 
Back Guarantée. Excellent for bay 

to start. Greatest soil builder known 
te today for Free Samples & Seed Guide. 











American Mutual Seed Co. Dept. 901Chicago, Ill, 
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Six Fine Lace Curtains given °° °°"'s 


packs of our prize-winning vegetable seeds, at 10c 
per large pa *k; or your choice of many other fine 
premium 


26 pc. Table Set 


Knives, forks, teaspoons, 
sugar shell and butter 
spreader in durable sik 


veroul: or 


Blue Bird Water 

Set is) ik and 

full-sized A. ree r, hand- 
d. 


somely de 


31 pe. Dinner Set —similar to sets retailing 


9 at $10.00, given accord- 
S ing to plan in our cata- 








\ : logue Send today for 
40-pack sample lot 
Sell easily Earn Big 

} aliens or Premiums. 
Send no money. WE) 
i TRUS T '¥ OU with| 
$ eeeds until sold. 
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AINSWORTH 





HIGH YIELDING 
SEED CORN 


Every bushel of Ainsworth’s Pure Bred Seed 
Corn is guaranteed to germinate 95 to 100%. 
tis bred free Speen disease on our owe, 1000 acre 
‘arms. Is hand picked and rack dried in the largest 
most modern seed corn plants in the world. 
are the —_ in 12 years. 

Thousands o satiefied customers have increased 
their yields 15 ushers acre. Select your seed 
corn now and have if shipped later. Write today 
for seed corn catalogue Salegua, tee 2 for the oe. Gives 
the latest information on ear and root ro’ 

W. T. AINSWORTH & pony 
Bex S Mason City, ilinois 














CATALOG FREE 
Great Bargains Standard Varieties, Best 
Quality, Low Prices 
Satisfacton of money refunded 
60 years in business proof of our 

sponsibility. Write for catalog now. 


‘PETER cones & SONS 


g boll Nursenes 

















Alsike, Free Samples. Dap Brenneman, Wallman, lowe 
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PROPER LANDSCAPING WORTH- 
WHILE 

There is an undeniable charm in a 
beautiful lawn about the farm home 
bounded on the sides with shrubs and 
trees to frame the house and set it off like 
a picture. But there is more than charm 
to such surroundings. There is an added 
return in the way of satisfaction, added 
comfort in living, and in the actual in- 
crease in value of the farm property. You 
know yourself that even the most ordi- 
nary ot buildings can be made better look- 
ing and more attractive by the planting of 
trees and shrubs. 

Another factor not to be lighly over- 
looked is the prestige a well-planted home 
grounds give their owner. I have in mind 
a little place in Warren county, Iowa. I 
suppose the home has four rooms, maybe 
four rooms and a little summer kitchen. 
It has a tiny front porch, it has a little 
bigger stoop on the rear. Not much there 
you will admit. But listen. The owner of 
this little place has put a couple of big 
lilaes beside his front door; he has built 
a sort of pergola over the back stoop and 
over this trails a grape vine which yields 
| grateful shade, luscious fruit and attrac- 
tiveness as well, 

The old gentleman has planted some 


.| trees north and west of his house, ever- 


greens, and these add beauty and comfort. 

Against the fence which separates the 
barn from the house he has planted holly- 
hocks and other old-fashioned flowers that 
were favorites of your grandmother and 
mine. Does it pay? Well, there are 
several people who live in a "city fifteen 
to sixteen miles away who remember that 
quaint little place and who drive there to 

t apples, etc. It is certain that if it 
nad not been for the introduction the 
place gave the owner several of these 
people would never have mopped the first 
time, let alone the second third, and 
so on. 

Sometimes it seems like most of the 
difficulty in spreading the idea to farm 
home landscaping comes from the opinion 
that it must be elaborate. The contrary is 
the case. Simplicity should be the watch- 
word, I suppose, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred. Only about the larger and 
mcre ostentatious places are the formal 
gardens and extensive plantings even 
appropriate. And in any case, let it be 
remembered that landscape gardening is 
not a matter of changing the whole course 
of nature. Rather it is the art of simply 
amending nature so that nature and the 
architectural features made by man set 
each other off, and each is better because 
of the presence of the other. 

The problem most of us face is not as 
simple as it might be because it is usually 
a@ case of developing a place where the 
house and the barns are already built. Of 
course, if it is a mew place, where the 
location of the home is still'a matter of 
choice, and the barns and other buildings 
may be placed accordingly, a very satis- 
factory arrangment is possible with com- 
paratively little difficulty. But let us 
consider the problem from the standpoint 
of most of us. There is a house, and other 
buildings permanently located, where we 
cannot change them without expense we 
cannot affo So it becomes a matter of 
screenin: out undesirable features, 
leaving ble ones open to view. 

The lawn is the a of the whole 
scheme. Let it be open, and ———— 
the house and well arranged trees 
shrubs. Do not clutter the center of the 
lawn with flower beds of any sort. Flower 
beds are good, on the border, back against 
shrubs or trees, but not in the center. 
Neither is a pile ‘of stones the most appro- 
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B fe hammal 
is The American 
Seed Catal t eon 
the Burpee Q 


If you are nema 
in gardening or farming 
Burpee’s Annual 
will be mailed to you Free. 


Writetodayforyourcopy of 
Burpee’s Annual. 
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Canadian Branch, 133 King St. E., Toronto, Ont. 
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~—MNone Better—52 years 


selling good seeds to satisfied 
- Prices below all 

logue has over A pictures of 
wepetenien and Gaeere, Send 
neighbors’ addresses. 


SHUMWAY, 


Ceseentt besten Introductions 


NEW HYBRID ESCHSCHOLTZIA 
—Contains many new shades of 

not seen in Pop- 
pies; flesh~-co; pale rose, 
— scarlet, slate and smoke 


EVERBLOOMING HOLLYHOCK 
Blooms from seed first yer. 
July till late autumn. Profusely 

- yr filled with a double 


Sina flowers; great variety o! 


colors 
pousLe GODETIA, * QouBLE 


Wests mee 
PINK—Very handsom 
Send 10c and ask ‘te Novelty Collection No. 223 
—y illustrated catalog of flowers and vegetable seeds, 
send for the catalog alone. Mailed 
CARTERS TESTED SEEDS. inc. 53 Barclay ‘St. N.Y.C. 
solidated M. Thorburn 
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We guarantee more than 850,000 farm 
homes against ishonest advertiser 
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the view. If you study your problem you 


for your favorite flowers; there is lots 
1ore room on the borders, and what is 


ers, tubs, and lakes of flowers, the most 


that you wish it could be the only part of 
he landscape you could see in that direc- 


view is seen, but shuts the gaze off from 


the 


broken boilers filled with flowers, up- 
ended drain tiles containing pinks and 
nasturtiums. Let some one else have the 
boats loaded with trailing vines and gor- 


Pp 


they wish. But let the keynote of your 
own plan be simplicity rather than false 


had from simple grass lawns, unbroken 
spaces, bordered by the masses of shrub- 
be 


: a view from a window or porch which is 


raming the vista with tall trees or shrubs? 


ntories, and break up what would other- 


roy effects each year. 
hole subject of planting the grounds 


tately covered by many books. But 


lves, tho, for they believe what others 


solutely reliable seedmen. Of course 
they miss the thrills of failure, but I don’t 
<now but they appear about as happy as 
he fellows that fail, after all. 


greeable. A properly placed mass of 
trees, or shrubbery, will screen it from 


nd high enough to serve the purposé. A 
row of poplars or such evergreens as arbor 
vitae, where they will grow, make wonder- 





yriate decoration for a lawn. And avoid 


ous flowers sailing across their lawns if 


rnaments such as these. With all respect 
r the spirit of those whe labor putting 
lawn decorations like ships at sea, boil- 


tisfying and really beautiful effects are 


‘ry, wild flowers and trees. 
Perhaps at one side or the other there 


‘t pleasant, or which is actually very dis- 


ew. Let such a screen be dense enough 


il screens. Or suppose there is a stretch 
country, or a view that is so beautiful 


mn. Why not direct the view there by 
his leaves the opening thru which the 
objects on either side that might spoil 


ill be surprised what beautiful vistas and 
‘ws you can have with the judicious 
se of trees and shrubs. 
Then to tie the trees and shrubs down to 
e lawn, figuratively speaking, the lower 
ywwing shrubs come in. The shrubs 
owing sh the walks, the porches, the 
ders, make interesting bays and prom- 


se be regular and monotonous lines. 

In the bays and promontories and under 
e shrubs the beautiful annual and peren- 
il flowering plants that flourished in the 
ld-fashioned gardens may find place. Do 
‘t worry; you do not need to have a bed 
| the middle of your lawn to find a place 


re, your flowers are going to show them- 
ves off to the best advantage for being 
ere, 
Remembering always that the first prin- 
ple of beautiful grounds.is simplicity, do 
t try to get every garden novelty you 
n find onto your home grounds. Do 
t let your fancy run to freaks, multi- 
red oddities and so on. 
When you are planting, plant enough, 
t not too much. In other words, do not 
erplant, but remember that in order 
r the best results to follow, plants have 
be close enough together. So, many 
low the good maxim, “Plant thick, thin 
ick,” and the poorer plants are moved 
as the plantings grow. Plant hardy 
iff so that winter killing does not de- 


[t would be foolish to try to cover the 


re. This is a subject which is but inade- 
th a more complete understanding of 
ir own problem, and with a little thot 
the principles of beautiful planting, 
1 will be surprised what quick and im- 
diate effects you can get from a lot of 
rubs and trees right at hand. 


A SCHOOL OF GARDENING 
The Sehool of Hard Knocks offers a 
irse in gardening each year. One of the 
sons in this course is a practical experi- 
nt designed to teach gardeners to buy 
‘ir seeds of reliable dealers. Some 
rdeners do not take this lesson them- 


, and so they deal all the time with 
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Hardy, dependable trees, shrubs and plants direct 
from the growers. No agents—no commission, but 
rock-bottom prices. Get our Free Seed and Nur- 
sery Annua oe everything for Farm and 
Garden. Send t 


saiartittineae 106 First Ave., Faribault, Minn, 














Trees—Roses—Vines 
lat ogy tow prives in smal! or large 
lots. Illustrated 64-page catalog Free. 


14 H-P. to22 H-P. Magneto equipment 
er batteries. Easy to start; Easy tooperate. De- 


Pee SEL EN OTTAWA WEG. CO ize 
Northern Grown Apple Trees—25c & ii] p | R E 





WAGONS 
STEEL WHEELS 


Low steel wheels ide 
tires) make loadi ee Lee easier, 
Steel is to fit any axle; carry any 

Make any w new 


load. good as . 
EMPIRE isci0svricc Cotaion Pros 











Green's Nursery Co. 
7181 Green St,, Rochester,N, A 
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The Pump of a Hundred Uses 


Every day in the year—even when you’renot 
working on fruit or vegetables—there is some 
good use you can make of the STAND 
ARD SPRAY PUMP. For washing the 
automobile, washing windows, whitewash 
ing and disinfecting, fighting fire, spraving 
live stock, injecting medi- 

cimes in veterinary cases 

— these are only a few of 

the ways in which the 

Standard Spray Pump “™y. 

helps you. It's handy to ~ 

carry around — yet it 

throws a stream thirty 

feet high, sprays the tall- ._ 

est fruit tree from the 

ground, and does more 

work than larger pumps 

on platforms and ladders, _ 

Made entirely of brass — 

nothing to be affected by 

chemicals. Guaranteed 5 

years. Ask your dealer — 

or send us $5.00 ($5.50 

West of Rockies and in 4 

extreme South) Knap- 

sack extra. Send for = 

Catalog A, at 














Write for Our Catalog 


Now ready for mailing. Filled 

with interesting information for 

home gardeners, farmers and 

orchardists. Every variety of seed, 

plant and tree listed is backed by 

our 68 years of good reputation. 

Write—TONIGHT—for catalog. 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Nuserymen and Seedsmen 
Box 145, Painesville, Ohio, 











GROWING PLANTS IN WINDOW 
BOXES 

It hag been our custom for several years 

to grow all the plants needed for a home 

garden in shallow boxes set in a sunny 

window. A box fifteen inches wide and 


| two feet long affords space for nearly two 


hundred tomato plants, half that many 
cabbage, a few pepper and celery plants, 
until they are large enough to be trans- 
planted to a cold frame in a sheltered spot 
outdoors. 

It will be convenient to have two small 
boxes rather than one large one, since they 
can be more easily moved about and also 
because quick-growing plants like cab- 
bage and cauliflower should not be grown 
in the same box with celery. A box six 
inches deep will answer very well, and into 
this should be placed first an inch or so 
of broken stones and gravel to afford 
drainage and on top of this enough good | Rone" 
garden soil to fill the box. 

The seed should be sown in tiny drills 
an inch apart and covered lightly. As 
soon as the seed have been planted, the 
soil should be watered and covered with 
a piece of burlap or old cloth to hold-mois- 
ture. It may then be placed near the stove 
or where there is sufficient warmth to 
germinate the seeds. As soon as the plants 


Lbegin to show thru, the burlap should be 


removed and the box placed in the light. 
Or if more convenient, the box may be 
placed in the sun as soon as the seed are 
planted 

If kept well watered, cabbage seed will 
germinate and come up in a few days. It 
will take tomato, pepper and celery more 
than a week even when kept at a high 
temperature. The soil in which the seed 
are sown should be loose and friable, but 
should not be excessively rich. 

After the plants have appeared, the box 
should be turned around every day, since 
the plants will turn toward the light and 
grow crooked. As soon as the young plants 
have become established, they should be 
transplanted to other boxes or to a cold 
frame where they will have more room. 
Usually they are transplanted when an 
inch high or when they have five leaves. 
T smegibating once or twice before putting 
out in the open ground where they are to 








Boys orGiRLs EARNS 


yesterday all sold out in 


s received 
hale if hour” Richard Lewis, Concordia, Kan. 
Others are doing it, selling our vegetable seeds at 100 
per large paeket. Easily sold. Get 40-pack sample 
lot. Send no money. WE TRUST YOU. When 
seeds are sold, keep $1.40, retura balance to us. 
AMERICAN SEED CO.. Bor 863 LANCASTER PA. 








grow, strengthens the root system and 
makes stockier plants of tomato, celery 
and pepper. It is advisable to transplant 
cabbage and all other garden vegetables 
once or twice. They can thus pro- 
tected in a cold frame till the weather is 
warm, when the plants will be large and 
vigorous. 

For extremely early plants, it will be 
best to transplant to pots or old tin cans 
from which top and bottom have been 





FREE 10c Pkt. Seiting, Sugar 
MUSKMEL 

To prove the superior flavor and hardiness of our 

northern grown Seeds, we send a regular 10c pkt. of 

above, also our complete Seed and Nursery Annu- 

al for 2c stamp to cover postage. Everything sold 

direct at wholesale prices. Send at once. 








Farmer Seed & Nursery Co., |06 First Ave., Faribault, Minn, 








is John Baer. Way 


The Earliest Tomato ahead of allothers | 


in earliness. 
Northern Grown Seeds, 
will send the following 10 pkts, for 1c: John Baer 
romato, 1200 to_ 1 Beans, Beet, Carrot, Cucumber, | 
Lettuce, Onion, Parsnip, Radish and Superb Asters 
Due Billfor l0e with every order. Money backif not 
satisfied. Big catalog of Seed Bargains free.Send today 


J. W. JUNG SEED CO., , Station S, RANDOLPH, WIS 
Surplus of one year 


CHERRY TREE BARGAIN S200" 0" coos 


to 3 feet, quote them at 30c each, or $25 00 per 106, 
ar od roots, well branched. Your opportunit 5 for money 
making cherry orchard. Reference First National Bank. 


Farmers’ Nursery, 1305 Polk Street, Chillicothe, Missouri 


SEE DS Gir Gur Cat aloe, REE. 


HARPERS", 416 Geneseo St., Storm Lake, lowa 


To intreduce our hardy 








melted, so that they can be moved about 
and protected until the weather is warm 
enough for the plants to be put in the gar- 
den. This method applies most satis- 
| factorily with tomatoes, as the plants can 
be kept in the pots till blooms or even 
young fruit has appeared. When using 
the old cans filled with dirt keep them 
sitting on a board, and when ready to 
transplant to the open ground, the soil 
inside is merely pushed out and the can 


| lifted up without disturbing the roots.— 


H. G. 


DON’T FORGET THE HEDGE 
A good-looking hedge in a proper loca- 
tion would add materially to the attrac- 
tiveness of most homes, country as well as 
city or suburban. This does not mean 
necessarily a tall, gangly hedge, nor one 
occupying a lot of ground, or enclosing the 
whole ground. A low growing hedge to 
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TWO LINE DRIVE 
for FORDSON Tractors 


If you own or te a Fordson Tractor or ex- 
pect to this year | want to send you a free copy of 
my new Catalog Folder describing this wonderful 
invention. 

Saves one man’s wager—pays for itself in a few days. 
Operator controls every move of tractor instantly and 
easily from seat of Binder, Mower or other implement. 


Two Lines Do All 
to right or lef ve more 

wy kee gears includi AT throw fateh —bet- 
r than you can by hand. rives just like team—a boy 
it. Easily aad quickly attached to any Fordson. 
No holes to bore—not even necessary to to take off seat or 
yh —/ Does not interfere with riding tractor 
seat if red—just_unsnap the lines. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Made by the makers of famous 
Write for Free Folder Today 
ROWE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

2303 Liberty St., Galesburg, Ill. 
ie ieceatieidincialle OP TRIO ES 


MY SEED PRICES 
ARE WAY DOWN 


Seeds of all kinds are priced 
mighty reasonable in my big new 
seed catalog this year. This sure i 
is the year to make a big garden //) 
without much cost. It’s your 
livi and what you have extra 
will help pay store bills. / 
GET MY CATALOG EARLY 
Get our big free Catalog right 
away and look it over. Spring is 
here. Ask for Catalog and 
free copies of SEED " 
Seed samples and advice, such as 
it is, os Sise free for the asking. 
Write today. A postcard will do. 
HENRY FIELD SEED CO., 
Box 47 Shenandoah, lowa 
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HIGHI S1] 


Each lot sold carries analysis of purity and 
test by our government trained seed 
analyst. Guribrices are lowest fur eq ual grade and 
you know just what you are buying. 
TRY OUR HUBAM Make your own test of this 
great pew annual sweet 
clover ow. Trial sample of Michigan grown pedi- 
greed sent FREE with our 120 page complete 
catalog, containing 56 colored illustrat to all 
‘who write to Dept. & 8, » Fequesting it. Ask for our 
spectal price on 10 bb. larger lots of Hubdam. 





on prices. Don't 

y kind until you see our samples and 

jalize on Guaran Quality, Tested Clover. 
wy Sweet Clover, and Alsike; sold subject to 
y 4~y test. Do not fail to = 
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TOWA SEED COMPANY DES areca Towa 
99-Acre Farm; 27 Cattle 


8 Fgras., pos ays Tops imps ane _.--— 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 625-CN Marquette Bidg., CHICAGO, 1L2 
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mark the boundary of the grounds and 

,dd just a wee bit to the privacy of the 
erounds is usually the most suitable by 
iar. 

There is a wealth of materials which the 

genious plant lover can adapt to his uses 
for hedge purposes, but there are few as 
good all around as some of the ones such 

; we see most commonly. Probably one 
of the most deservedly popular ones is the 
Japanese barberry. 

The Japanese barberry, or Berberis 
thunbergii as it is called by its scientific 
name, is distinct from the common bar- 
berry, and it does not come under the ban 
relative to plants spreading the dreaded 
wheat rust. It is perfectly hardy, fairly 

rapid growing, and it may be pruned 

everely. This latter advantage over some 
other plants adapts it to use where it is 
necessary to hold the plant materials 
within bounds. It naturally grows to a 
height of three to five feet but with the 

d of pruning shears the barberry may 
be kept at any desired height, or shape. 

Near where I pass nearly every day 
there is a roadside hedge of this barberry 
which is never trimmed at all. During 
the autumn there is a wealth of color 
which adds much to the attractiveness of 
the place it sets off. Later, clear into the 
winter there is a profusion of highly colored 
red berries which indeed make a beautiful 
contrast with the sparkling snow which 
covers the landscape. And one other great 
advantage of this hedge material is the 
ease with which it can be had from most 
any nurseryman. 

LIME HELPS THE LAWN 

It is common knowledge that high 
fertility in lawn soils and a good lawn go 
hand in hand. In order-for the lawn to 
be at its best the soil should be like a gar- 
den, having plenty of depth and good 
reserve of moisture holding qualities and 
i 


rtility. 
Kentucky bluegrass, our best-known 


famous limestone regions of central Ken- 

icky. It never attains its full luxuriance 
on a very sour soil. Do not understand 
that this grass is most sensitive to acidity, 


lawn grass, attained just renown in the 


{ 
for it is not. Yet there are few lawns 
which will not respond favorably to a 
moderate application of lime. 

White clover, the side-kick of bluegrass 
in the lawn, is about equally as sensitive 
to acid conditions. 

On a lawn which shows the need of 
rejuvenation, a good top dressing of about 

pounds of hydrated lime or burned 

lime on each square rod will often help. 

If it is avaifable, you can use instead 

nty pounds to the square rod of ground 

estone, shell or marl. This can be put 

it any time in the fall or winter, and in 

spring work in about five pounds of 

rate of soda to the square rod. The 

wing fall put on a good top dressing of 

hundred pounds of fine clean barn- 

| manure per square rod, rake it into 

soil as thoroly as possible in the spring, 

remove the excess. If necessary, ap- 

i very little additional lime in the 

spring after the manure has been 

ty well incorporated with the top 
ce of the lawn. 


BLOCKING WINTER WINDS 
Continued from page 12 

face the first few years. For that 
son a good straw mulch, or a chip 
mulch, as well as cultivation, help much. 
[t has been estimated that each foot of 
height in a windbreak affords protection 
for a rod of space, and partial protection 
or several rods farther. This means that 
in eight or ten years you are going to feel 
the benefits of a windbreak you plant this 
ng; it means that each succeeding } year 
| will feel still greater benefits from the 
ter belt. Had you who have lived for 
lozen years on your place planted a 
idbreak the first year, you would now 
receiving a big return in comfort. Re- 

member, it 18 better late than never. 
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FIELD SEE 


ie al A. A. BERRY SEED CB. 


IRICEs 


Quality considered. This is going to be Bargain year.Every- 


ing in my Nursery— Fruits, Flowers,Shade Trees, Ever- 
greens and ornamentals have been cut to the bone. It's 
your opportunity to do that delayed planting. 
My low prices— my big bargains make farm 
improvement with a windbreak or city or 
town lot beautifying with ornamentals and 
shrubs—the quickest and best way of add- 
ing from $500.00 to $1000.00 to value 
of your property at a few dollars’ cost. 


WINDBREAK 
EVERGREENS 


Protect your home,shelter your 
Cattle, save fuel and feed with 
an Evergreen Windbreak. Do 
it this year—I have millions 
of Evergreens—all sizes, all 
varieties—and at my low 
ty it's almost 
ke giving them 
st 


Save Big Money 


My policy is Biggest Value, Best Quality 
and 4 selling direct from my big N 
can save you big money over what you 


to you, 
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have been paying. These are facts that I want 
to prove to you-take for instance the following: 


BARGAINS 


60 Improved srepentve Bverteers 


Strawberries. 


10 Concord Grapes, one year oid, 
12 Blackberries, best varieties, 


3 Bridal Wreath, 


3 Golden Elder, one year size, . .. 

8 Snowberries, Red or White, ; |. 

8 Ornamental Evergreens, choice 
1. 


Sparagus, 


Many other Bargains in © ‘atalog. 


1.06 


Choice of any siz eds + gad for $5.00, 


sent Parcel Post prepaid 


‘These Bargains are advertising get- 


uain ted - customer - makin 
— ns—so you can be ae t 
Quality is absolutely right 


It’s 


Three effective implements 


in one 


There’s undoubted economy in buying this Planet Jr. No. 25 
combined seeder, double and single wheel hoe. 
advantage of these three separate implements—an accurate seeder, 
a double wheel hoe for hoeing both sides of a row at once—and an 
efficient single wheel cultivator for tween rows. 
ular a Planet Jr. product—accurate and durable, simple to operate, 
thoroughly dependable. 

This and the full line of famous Planet Jr. seeders, wheel hoes, 
one-horse and riding cultivators are shown in the complete Planet 
Jr. catalog. Send for your copy today. 


S.L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


Dept. 30 


5th & Glenwood Ave. 


It includes every 


In every partic- 


HIGH QUALITY 7% 
LOWEST PRICES AA 


Bar- 
the 


EARL FERRIS NURSERY CO., 200 Bridge St., Hampton, Iowa 
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The Romance of Binder Twine 
By ROBERT H. MOULTON 


BALL of twine, hidden. away on the inside of a great 
harvesting machine, is certainly an inconspicuous thing, 
and few would realize, who are not themselves makers 

or users of agricultural machinery, that on the uniform size 
and tensile strength of that twine depends the smooth operation 
of the harvester, and hence, ultimately, in a great degree, the 
the bread supply of the world. The binding attachment, added 
to the reaper, transformed it into a “harvester” in the fullest 
sense, and the humble twine, which superseded wire in the 
binding of grain, may be said to be the crowning adjunct of 
that greatest of labor-saving inventions, the harvester, as it is 
known today. If no harvesting machines were manufactured 
for a whole year the farming community would, undoubtedly, 
be put to some inconvenienee, but would manage to get along 
with no serious loss. On the other hand, if the supply of twine 
for one harvest were suddenly to be cut off, it would mean not 
simply a national, butan international calamity, as it would be 
impossible to secure help enough to gather the crops. 

Chicago, the world’# center for agricultural machinery, has 
very naturally become ‘the world’s greatest producer of binder 
twine. Here located the 


are 


of fiber production in the result of a whole year’s operations 

Each leaf is handled individually, being first cut from the 
plant, then the spines removed from the edge of the leaf, then 
the leaves vaahad in bundles of about fifty and carried to th« 
nearest tramway. From there they are conveyed to the clean- 
ing plant, which is centrally located on each plantation, and 
run thru a decorticating machine. This machine, as its name 
implies, takes off the hard cortex of the leaves, and reveals 
inside a pulpy substance thru which runs the all-important 
fiber from whieh twine is made, 

The fiber which comes from the decorticator is carried into 
the drying yards and is spread on galvanized wire where it 
dries and“bleaches in the sun, after which it is gathered and 
taken into the warehouse where it is pressed into bales in the 
same form in which it finally reaches the mills. From Yucatan 
the bales are conveyed by boat across the Gulf of Mexico to New 
Orleans, Mobile, or some port in Texas. From these points it is 
ringer a up the Mississippi river to Cairo, at the southern 
tip of Illinois, but comes into Chicago aboard of railway trains. 
The trains bearing the sisal fiber bales unload directly in the 
factory, at the rate of 800 or 
900 bales a day, or more, and 








two largest binder twine fac- r 
the world, having a 
maximum capacity of 110,000 
tons a year. A few additional 
figures will serve to, visualize 
vast capacity. It takes 
approximately two feet of 
binder twine to bind the aver- 
age sized bundle of grain, and 
the harvester averages 750 
bundles to the acre. There are 
five hundred feet of binder 
twine to the pound teducing 
Chicago's potential 110,000 
tons to pounds, we get 220 
million pounds, which would 
bind 55 billion bundles, help 
to harvest 73 million acres of 
grain, or girdle the globe 833 
times 

Che bulk of the binder twine 
manufactured in Chicago is 


tories in 


this 








made from the fiber of a plant 
known as sisal, a native of 
MeéXico, and of which Yucatan 
vields the largest crop, supplemented by some from Java and 
East Africa. Manila hemp fiber from our own Philippine 
Islands is also used here for the purpose, and makes a twine 
which averages more feet to the pound than does the sisal, but 
which is more expensive and not produced in sufficient quanti- 
ties to supply the world’s needs. 

It is to the tropical region of Yucatan, then, that we must 
turn our mental vision to see the very beginning—from the 
ground up—of the greatest part of standard binder twine 
industry. The sisal plant, or henequen as it is known in Yuca- 
tan, looks something like a century plant, with a low core, and 
stiff pulpy leaves standing up around it, considerably higher 
than a man’s head when it reaches maturity, which takes about 
seven years. A plant yields from twelve to twenty leaves, which 
the natives cut with sickle-shaped knives from the mature 
plants, and such is the climate that they can continue cutting 
all the year around. The leaves average a little less than two 
pounds in weight. Usually from three to three and a half per- 
cent of marketable fiber, or about one ounce, is secured from 
in average leaf, making an average of perhaps one pound from 
each plant, one thousand pounds per acre. This amount 


Binder twine fiber stagting thru spreading machines. 


Natives cutting sisa] leaves in Yucatan. 


we see great walls of these 
fiber plants piled up in the 
storage room. They are taken, 
as needed, to the opening de- 
partment where men split them 
up and release the closely 
packed fiber, mixing together 
various grades of hemp which 
is put thru a “spreading ma- 
chine” to further prepare it 
After inspection, sorting and 
spreading, the fiber is put into 
big box trucks and trundled 
away to be prepared for spin- 
ning into twine. 

At the best, twine is made of 
a mingling of coarse with thin 
fiber, each man has four bales 
to work from, graded to give 
the desired thickness and tex- 
ture. On the first machine 
employed, a combing machine, 
there is a seale and as the fiber 
passes thru it, at intervals a 
bell rings indicating a certain weight per foot for that par- 
ticular lot of fiber. The appropriateness of the name “combing 
machine” in connection with the fiber is apparent to the eye of 
the most uninitiated, for the long ribbons of fiber as they pass 
into the machine look like nothing so much as hair; long, 
luxuriant, if decidedly coarse hair, with a slight wave in it, due 
to the compression of the bales. The difference between comb- 
ing fiber for twine and combing one’s head, is that in addition 
to separating it into parallel lines and straightening out tangles, 
the fiber-combing machine pulls it out to a greater length. 

This pulling or drawing out of the fiber is accomplished not 
by stretching it, but by combing it with revolving cylinders, 
armed with teeth, so that the layers which they pull will neces- 
sarily be pulled out farther than the first ones, and the whole 
mass of fiber will be thinner and longer than when it went into 
the machine. 

The action of the next two machines thru which the fiber 
passes is still further to break up the fiber into smaller and 
smaller ribbons until at last: each ribbon begins to look quite 
slender, as it runs out of the machine into revolving cans at the 
ends, and these slender ribbons are (Continued on page 71 











Inspecting the fiber in a warehouse. 
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1 The High Water Mark of Footwear 


Down in the archives of the United States patent office at 
Washington, D. C., may be found the registration papers of 
a trade mark showing a band of red with the lettering, 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


This miark and the government guardianship that goes 
with it is for our protection and for your protection too. 
The last thing we do in the making of a Goodrich rubber 
e boot or shoe is to put on this red line around the top. 


It is the O. K. finish mark—our signature which if red- 
signed might well be coupled with the inscription — 


Yours For Better Footwear 


60,000 dealers and a host of users attest that you can rely 
on the rubber boot or shoe marked with the red line 
around the top, to the last ditch. 





THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Woman’s Akron New York Boston Chicago Denver 
Croquet Kansas City Minneapolis Seattle 


Goo drich 


Hipress and Straigh : 


Rubber Footwear 


Woman’s 
Empress 































































































EADERS of our club page will be 
interested in the icowng seen 
letter from a Michigan boy. This 

boy, William Wourdelman, believes in the 
farm and takes the place of a hired man in 
doing the farm work. Evidently he and 
Dad are pretty good pals and partners. 
And William’s fathershould be proud of his 
boy. This letter proves that while there 
has been a slump in prices of farm prod- 
ucts, farm folks have plenty to eat. This 
is not true among thousands of laboring 
people who are out of work and have been 
for several months. 

While William is not one of our loan 
elub boys,’ we are sure he owns something 
and is sharing to a certain extent in what 
the farm is producing. He is also benefit- 
ing from the training and knowledge he is 
gaining about farming while working with 
his father. * 

We will be glad to enroll William in our 
loan club if he desires a loan as well as 
other boys and girls who read his letter 
Ownership brings new interest for the 


boys and girls on the farm and club work | 


brings social advantages as well as a per- 
sonal interest. ; 
glad to hear from other boys and girls 
telling of their farm experiences as William 
has done. But here is William’s letter in 
his own words. We also present a small 
picture of William so t hat our readers may 
get a good look at'this live farm boy: 

“T am thirteen years old. I like Huron county, 
Michigan. which is sometimes called the paradise 
of Michigar We live on a farm of two hundred 
nd forty acres. We work one hundred and sixty 
ty acres is in pasture.. My father and 

enty-eight acres of all kinds of grain 
is year (1921) and our best crop was beans and 
h We had twenty-two loads of beans from ten 


4 d we had about seventy-six tons of hay 

rty-eight acres My father and I put 

f r load the barn without any help. My 
e helped with the rest. We put in twenty acres | 

ll erops of which I plowed the most myself, with 


nd a riding plow, all but striking out 
gup. We have six working horses and 





mum 
one nd two colts We have twenty-five 
head eattle, the male is a Shorthorn We have 
seven hogs and eighteen little pigs 
la n the same fix as the boy on the title page 
of 5 r last Successful Farming where the hogs up- 
set his apple pail. I hurry from school every night 
up the windfalls, as apples are very scarce 


thi ea Last year, there were so many in this 
that people did not know what 


part of the country 
t This year you can travel for 


lo with them 


iles and miles and you can find dozens of orchards 
with no apples. We will have about fifty bushels | 
to sell this year. Last year we sold around three 
hundred bushels 


“We work hard and have plenty to eat. When I 
read about people going hungry in cities I wonder 
what they do with so much to eat in the country. I 
love farming My picture was taken by my sister 
on my way home from school I hope you can read 
this as a fork handle or a pair of lines would feel 
han@s than this pencil —Wm 
Mich.” 


r at home in my 
Wordelman, Huron county, 


GREATEST RESPECT FOR S. F. 

I am a lover of your fine paper. It is very educa- 
tional in every way. How I do enjoy reading the 
boys’ and girls’ page and learn what fine work they 
You are loaning other boys and girls money. I 
was wondering if you w ld make me a loan of $50 

ix months and you name the rate of interest 
~~ 


I love farm work and life I have the greatest 


Successful Farming because it doesn’t 
have any liquor or tobacco advertisements in it 
He 4 1 the greatest of success and h« p- 
ing to hear from you soon, I am a little farm friend, 
Katie M. Payne, Franklin county, Neb 


CRIPPLE WANTS TO JOIN 


I} g the boys’ and girls’ club page 
in Su ‘ful Far g. I am fourteen years ok 
and I belong to the Muskogee county boys’ and 
girls’ poultr lul Iam acripple. Iam in the 6A 

] ' ! 

I w 1 like to join your boys’ poultry club 
I r loan plan and club badge as I 
would like a loan of $10 if you can let me have it 
— Maurice F. Stitson, Muskogee inty, Okla. 

NOW HAS COW AND TWO CALVES 

I arn writing to you for a loan I am Charles 
Wahler’s sister who borrowed $25 from you and 
purchased al His cow has brought two calves 

1 both were heiters. The first calf will he fresh 
in April. We are l very pr 1 of her and she is 

 ¢ : ely 


The club editor will be | 


Boys ADD GIRLS CLUB DE 


oe Ownership for Boys and Girls 








Willie Wourdelman, Michigan 
I want to borrow $25 to get a start for myself, so 
please send me your plan of loans by return 
—Vera Wahlers, Cheboygan county, Mich. 
' 


| TEACHES RESPONSIBILITY AND THE 
VALUE OF MONEY 

I have two children, a boy and girl, who are 
anxious every month for Successful Farming and 
always look up the boys’ and girls’ department. 
They have been asking us why we could not let 
them borrow some money from Successful Farming 
and purchase a pig. 

So I too feel it would be a good chance for them 
to realize the value of money and the responsibility 
that goes with it. If you will please write and give 
us some idea of your method of making the loans 
we would be very grateful. We feel interested 
| enough to give them a chance. I do not know if 
| they are old enough, they are nine and ten. We 
will appreciate your effort.—Mrs. Geo. Gardner, 
Grant county, Ind 

WANTS TO GET A DAIRY CALF 

We have been interested in reading of your kind- 
ness to boys and girls and we would like to know 
something about your plan of loaning money to a 
boy t6 invest in stock 
My son, Car! Rennison, fourteen years old, has 
Lan portunity to buy a nice Holstein heifer. She 
i will be fresh soon and he thinks he can repay the 
| loan by the end of the year. He wishes to borrow 

$25 if the plan should suit. Hoping to hear from 
you soon, j am—Mrs. Walter Rennison, Morgan 
ounty, Mo 


WISCONSIN BOY HAS GOOD STOCK 

I joined your club sometime ago and thot I 
would write to you. I am twelve years old and am 
in the eighth grade. I am living in town altho I have 
| three Duroc Jersey pigs, seven Homer pigeons and 
| ten Barred Rock pullets 

I like to raise pigs and pigeons. I have a pigeon 
loft in our barn. I feed them corn, canada peas, 
kafir corn, wheat and oats. I have a large pig pen 
j}and a large hoghous« 
| oats and milk 
I would like to subscribe for the Leader for one 
| year. I am enclosing twenty-five cents. You may 
start my subscription in December.—Vialis F. 
Watz, Grant county, Wis 


THE BOY WASHINGTON 

We are apt to think of Washington as 
the hero of the Revolution, the compas- 
| sionate commander at Valley Forge, or as 
[the able «first president of the United 
| States, the Father of His Country, but 
jwe must remember that the qualities 
which made him all he was did not come 
| to him overnight. As the youth is, so the 
}man will be. 
| Washington did not have the educa- 
tional advantages that boys and girls 
|enjoy these days. His first schooling was 
in the “old field schoolhouse” on his 
| father’s estate, where a Mr. Hobby, one 
of his father’s tenants, taught him the 
|simplest “ciphering”’ with some reading 
fand writing. His oldest brother, Law- 
| rence, was sent to England to be educated 
as the father, Augustine Washington, thot 
that he would be the head of the family. 

Washington’s mother, from whom 
inherited his high temper and spirit of 
command, taught the boy to restrain and 
| govern his temper and to square his con- 
duct on the exact principles of equity and 








justice. 





I feed my pigs corn and | 
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mander he was. His mother wrote maxims 
for his conduct in a manual which was ever 
preserved by him and the precious docu- 
ment may still be seen in the archives of 
Mount Vernon. How different from th« 
boy of today! Some of them would be 
: to possess such rules, much less 
live by them. Is that, perhaps, the reason 
ae are so few Washingtons today? 
t school his companions soon learned 
that he was always fair and just, and 
he was always called upon to settle their 
disputes and his decision was always 
accepted. He easily became their leader 
and made soldiers out of all of themsthus 
early showing his military ability. 
Do not think that he was a namby- 
by or weakling. At the age of sixteen 
was a man in stature, large and well 
built. He loved to take part in all the 
athletic sports then known such as run- 
ning, leaping, wrestling, pitching quoits 
and tossing bars. Yet he neglected no 
lesson and it is said that ‘before he was 
thirteen he had copied into a volume forms 
for all kinds of mercantile and legal papers; 
bills of exchange ; notes of hand; deeds, and 
the like. This training was just what he 
needed to manage his own estate left him 
by his father, and Mount Vernon, which 
came to him from his brother Lawrence. 
If there is one thing to be remembered 
more than another in this birthday month 
of our hero, it is that what we hope to be 
as & man, we must practice as a boy. 


WIRELESS FOR BOYS 

Scores of wireless inquiries have been 
received in response to our news item on 
“Wireless for Boys” which appeared in our 
last number. Complete outfits with audion 
bulb and all the equipment needed for 
building the tuner and detector can be 
purchased for around $22 and up. The 
outfit built up complete costs $42.5C and 
may be purchased from reliable electrical 
and hardware houses and manufacturers 
of wireless equipment. The aerial should 
be made of bare copper wire, number 14 
preferred, with a length of 40 to 50 feet 
and not over 100 feet and from 30 to 60 
feet high, free of trees. 

There are two types of detectors, the 
audion and crystal, the audion being 
more efficient and gives much better re- 
| sults. A complete list of parts needed, the 
| cost, how to install, with diagrams as a 








| guide and other information will be sent to 
inquirers. Every consolidated school and 
every community should have one. Wire- 
less will enable you to get market reports, 
concerts and news of the day right on the 
farm. Address Club Editor, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


GAME SUITABLE FOR LARGE 
GROUP 


The following game known as Alphabet 
will prove suitable for group gatherings 
this winter. It is played by two sides of 
twenty-six players each. Two sets of 
twenty-six cardboard cards six inches 
square should be prepared each bearing 
one letter of the alphabet. Each player 
receives a card. A leader gives out words 
and as soon as the word is given the players 
on each side having the letters which spell 
the word, run forward and arrange them- 
selves on a line in the proper order to spell 
the word. The cards should be held in 
front, where they may be easily seen. Two 
judges should decide which side first spells 
the word given out by the leader correctly. 
One point may be given the winning side. 
Twenty-one points win the game. 


Club boys and girls will do well to read 
the contest offer on page 74 of this issue. 





Without this early training he | Why not get the folks to let you enter? 
would never have become the great com- | Talk it over and get into the race now. 
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ACK in the ’90s, when every automobile attracted a 

crowd and rubber tires on horse-drawn vehicles were 
a luxury for the well-to-do, Kelly-Springfield carriage tires 
were recognized as the finest product of their kind. 











The victoria of President McKinley, the landau of 
President Faure of France, the brougham of the then 
Prince of Wales (afterward Edward VII), all wore Kelly- 
Springfields. 


Later, we began to build automobile tires. The Kelly 
reputation grew, because although until recently our pro- 
duction was limited, we have always built the very best 
tires that money, skill and experience could put together. 


Naturally, Kellys sold at higher prices than most tires, 
but we never had any difficulty in selling all we could 
make. There have always been plenty of people willing 
to pay more if they could gef more. So great in fact was 
the demand for Kellys, even at these higher prices, that 
we planned and have finally completed an immense new 
factory, in which we have been able to increase our pro- 
duction to such an extent that although the Kellys of today 
are the best we have ever built, they cost us less to make. 
Therefore 


You can now buy Kellys for the same price you 
will have to pay for tires that have 
always sold for less than Kellys! 


Whether you buy a Kelly fabric tire or one of the 
wonderful new Kelly Cords, you will get the utmost money 
can buy in safety and in long, uninterrupted mileage. 


There is a Kelly dealer near you. Let him put just 
one Kelly on your car. You'll buy the rest of the set 
without urging. Remember, 


It costs no more to buy a Kelly 
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at the age of twenty-four THE RISE OF THE BELGIAN ecg Son thktoes 


years. His successor was his 
own son, Orange II. This 
stallion began his show ring 
career by winning first at Antwerp and at other prominent 
shows and by standing second at the big show at Brussels. He 
was used exclusively in Hazard’s herd in spite of the fact that 
many of the mares were his half sisters, they having been sired 
by Orange I. Hazard’s first claim on the world’s fame occurred 
when he won the prize of honor at the International Exposition 
at Paris in 1889 

Shortly after he showed at Paris, Hazard secured another sire, 
“Brin d’Or.”’ This stallion was the grandson of the original 
Orange I. and on the maternal side traced to first prize winners 
at Brussels. He seems to have been a remarkable individual, 
winning first at Brussels shortly after he was purchased by Mr. 
Hazard. In the pedigree of many of the best Belgian horses in 
America we find Indegene du Fosteau, 29728. This stallion is 
one of the really great stallions of the Belgian herd. It is asigni- 
ficant fact that he was produced on Hazard's farm being sired 
by Brin d’Or and by a mare which Hazard had produced on the 
farm, Montonne. Much of the quality and finish which have 
been so pronounced in the Belgians for the last two or three 
decades must be credited to Brin d’Or; the use of this great sire 
gives Jules Heseed undisputably the title of the greatest breeder 
in Belgium. It is only natural 
that America should early be- 
come interested in Belgian 
horses. A few were first brought 
to our country in 1866. How- 
ever, shipments were scattered 
up to 1888. By about that time 
E. Lefebure of Fairfax, lowa, and 
Herman Wolf of Wabash, Indi- 
ana, began importing. Practi- 
cally all the early importations 
were stallions and were sold to 
be used in various parts of the 
country. One of the first to im- 
port mares and the first to 
become an active breeder of Bel- 
gian horses in this country was 
Herman Wolf. For forty years 
he operated this farm and built 
up an importing and sales busi- 
ness at Wabash. The outstand- 
ing ability of good Belgian stal- 


Continued from page 15 





J. M. Donnelly & Sons, w 
have started many difier, 
men in the production of Belgian horses by selling them one 
two mares. Likewise the firm’ of Frisinger & Sprunger s. 
hundreds of good Belgians thru the eastern part of Indiana »; 
western Ohio making that country famous for good horses. | 
Sprunger, the junior member of this firm, has continued in + 
business of importing, growing and selling of good Belgians : 
is today one of the most influential men in our record assox 
tion. Having transferred his location from Indiana to Michi 
he has nevertheless continued to handle many of the very by 
animals in individuality and pedigree. His counsel is { 
quently sought and there probably is no other whose services : 
so frequently required as a Judge of Belgian horses in our |)\y 
shows. Bell Brothers of Wooster, Ohio, have consistently i) 
ported Belgians for a number of years and have done much ‘o 
enable that state to hold first rank in the number of men whio 
are members of the record association. 

Iowa early assumed a position of prominence in affairs of 
Belgian horses. As already mentioned, Lefebure of Fairf:x, 
lowa, was one of the early importers and it is a noteworthy fa 
that the business which E. Lefebure established nearly fifi 
years ago is still continued by Henry Lefebure’s sons. At the 
head oftheir herd is the famous 
imported sire, Mon Gros, three 
times champion at the Interna- 
tional Show at Chicago, the sire 
of many prize winners. While 
the early importations into Iowa 
were not so numerous as in other 
states it is probable that more 
horses were shipped direct from 
Belgium to Iowa during the few 
years preceding the Tate war 
than to any other state. 

Wm. Crownover made his 
first importation of Belgians in 
1911. Being not erect S- 
fied with the old type of Belgia: 
he set about to breed on his own 
farm near Hudson, Iowa, a more 
modern type. With this in view 
he visited many of the leading 
farms in Belgium looking for a 
Belgian colt which would meet 





lions to sire the right kind of geld- 
ings 1s pronounced over central 
and eastern Indiana and in terri- 
tory surrounding Wabash, Indi- 
ana. The country for a hundred miles in all directions became the 
Mecca of buyers of big geldings for shipment to the east and for 
exportation to Europe. One shipper whose barns are only a few 
miles from the importing barns of Herman Wolf has handled 
more than a half million dollars worth of geldings per year. 
Certain portions of that great Hoosier state claims to haye sold 
more high priced geldings than any other territory of equal 
area. It is needless to say that a large proportion of geldings 
bringing the highest price, carry from one to three top crosses of 
Belgian blood. It was by siring grade stock of outstanding 
merit that the Belgian has won his way to populatiry and fame 
in America. 

Our record association was formed in 1887. The first meeting 
was held at Wabash, Indiana, with fourteen importers and 
breeders as:charter members. They adopted the name, “Ameri- 
can nL of Importers and Breeders of Belgian Draft 
Horses.”” To look after the clerical work ot keeping records 
they secure 4 the services of a young attorney, J. D. Connor, Jr. 
He has continued in that capacity to the present time as secre- 
tary with offices of the association at Wabash. 

The business of importing Belgian horses expanded in mar- 
velous capacity during the nine- 


Champion three mares at the 1921 International owned by Erven 
Snider, New Paris, Indiana. 


his. requirements as a stallio: 
The search was rewarded when 
he found a youngster staked in : 
back pasture. After much rs 
liberation and parleying he purchased this colt and brought him 
home. This colt was ‘‘Farceur,’’ destined to be champion at the 
Iowa state fair, San Francisco exposition and the International 
at Chicago. More than that, he was destined to be the sire of 
many of the greatest mares of the Belgian breed in America as 
well as sire of many stallions which have been champions and 
which have sold for long prices. For four years the colts sir es 
by Fareeur grew strong and rugged at Crownover’s, “Pa 
mount Farm.”” Then Crownover had a dispersion after the most 
spirited bidding ever encountered at a horse sale in America 
Farceur was sold to C. G. Good at Ogden, lowa, for $47,500. 
The Crownover sale did much to scatter good Belgian horses 
and the best of Belgian blood over the state of Iowa andit did 
more than any other single thing that has happened to focus 
the attention of stockmen and farmers to Belgian horses. 
That “the sire is one-half of the herd” will doubtless be 
affirmed by Grant Good for he has often said, ‘‘Farceur is the 
best investment I have ever made.”’ Grant’s personal story of 
success with Belgians is more interesting than the oft-written 
history of the country boy who left the farm and went to i 
city where he began living in a hall bedroom and finished | 
vareer with many millions anda a 
mansion in which to live. The 





ties. The state of Indiana for a 
long time held a large proportion 
of the biggest importers. To 
J. Crouch & Son of Lafayette, 
Indiana, belong the honor of im- 
porting more prize winning stal- 
lions and mares than any other, 
and it is uswally conceded that 
they brought over a larger num- 
ber of Belgian horses than any 
other firm. With a wonderful 
sales organization which they 
developed, backed by judicious 
and extensive advertising they 
sold Belgian horses thruout the 
United States and Canada, their 
champion stallions at the Inter- 
national Show in Chicago having 





been placed in variove ates 
beginning with New Yor 
east and extending to Ove, ™ 


the west. Backing the ¢ suns .e2 
in introducing Belgian 
America were the firme 


« 





_ Cusugicn Get of Sire, International Belgian Horse Show, 1921, h 
fa. wned by Harvey Stamp, Rockdale, Indiana. that no 


unvarnished truth concerning 
Grant is that he started in some 
twenty years ago as a school 
teacher, saving his money and 
with it making payments on 4 
farm. Later he was able to pur- 
chase a pair of purebred mares 
and from that start he has grown 
to the commanding position of 
being one of the world’s foremost 
breeders of livestock and being 
the owner of one of the great 
sires of any breed of horses. 
Concerning my own work | 
would rather for others to com- 
ment. However, those with 
whom I have conferred insist 
that I should at le 3t say some- 
thing of Alfred de Bree Eyck, 
my herd sire, and my mares. To 
start with Alfred, I will say t! — 
I have “a held to the beli 
ontinued on page 56 
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LOMCING =“ ! 
Gates, Steel Posts NW Paints, Shingles. 
ZaA\ Write for This Big FREE Cut Price Book 


\\ I want to send every man that reads this paper a copy of my latest 
\\\ big FREE Cut Price Catalog. I want you to get this bargain book and look it 
through, from cover to cover. You will find that it contains the biggest 
Bargains on 150 styles of Fencing, Gates, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Roofing, 
Shingles and Paints—that I or anyone else has offered you in the last 5 years. 


And when I say Bargains, I mean just that—the biggest values for the least 
money. I have cut, slashed and trimmed prices on every item in that big 








\\ 
\ 

\\\ book to bed rock, but I have not reduced the quality one iota. Iam st 
germ) delivering the same dependable, double galvanized, open-hearth, rust-resist- 
ee ing, fencing, gates and steel posts—the same heavy, durable, guaranteed ASPHALT roofing and 

the same pure, Wear Best paints that have brought me over 600,000 farmer customers. 


And I Still Pay the Freight 


Don’t forget that Jim Brown’s prices are Freight Paid prices. Even with the big peice reductions @ 
which I have made, I still pay the freight. That takes out all the guesswork about freight and gives 1 
you another big saving. My prices tell you exactly what your goods will cost you laid down at your § 
nearest freight station. My direct from factory prices cuts out all unnecessary and costly selling # 
expenses and has saved thousands of dollars for my customers. I want to show you how I can save %& 
a good many dollars for you, if you will simply use the coupon and get my latest prices. Read what 
my customers say about Jim Brown’s prices and quality. 


Saved 30c a Rod Saved $14.20 on His Order Saved One-Half 


Gentlemen:—I find that I have Gentlemen:—I thank you for the fine Gentlemen:—I received my fence 
ed about 30 cents per rod by fence you shipped me._I paid $21. and found it better than I expect- 

Saying from you ond yours is a and saved just $14.20. Your fence is ed. I saved $15.00 on my $30.00 

better fence. just as advertised. order. 


Andy Kilgro, George Rorich, 
Rt. 6—Box 116 A, Clarkeville Tenn. R. F..D. 3, Brown City, Mich. 


Send for This Free Book NOW 


Just fill out the coupon below with your name and address and I will send you 
this big Cut Price Catalog by return mail, absolutely FREE and POSTPAID. If you 
are going to use any Fencing, Barbed Wire, Gates or Steel Posts this spring, why 
pay more than my new lowFactory Prices? If you are going to put on any 
new roofs, fix up the old ones or paint any of your puldings, get this book and find out 
what a nice bunch of money I can save you. I will also send you a sample of the Basic 
Hearth Steel Wire which I use in Brown Fence, and tell you how to test it and com- 
pare its quality before buying. Write for my new Bargain Book and see for ja . 
what a big “surprise” every page offers in low nrices and good, dependable Jim Brown 
quality. You will be the loser if you don’t. JIM BROWN, Pres. 


et Nea THE BROWN FENCE & 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. 642, Cleveland, Ohio WIRE co. 


Send me free and postpaid your Cut Price, Dept. sk ss 
Money Saving Catalog. P 643 yt : < 
Cleveland, { 
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a oie 


a New 
Barn ? 


Heres a 
4B 
That Saves 


LOUDEN "You 


SRN PLAN See Money 
od 


Farmer 
Saved 
$418 


Saved it on 


the carpen- 
ter work and 
lumber bill 
alone. Forthe 
Louden Book showed him how to make every 
foot of Leg wd oun w to cnpeap cuncues 
er 
Venwen con de Ge aqme wih he Laqaen Pie 


It ehows exactly how an up-to-date labor- 
saving barn should be queneedl with details of 
construction and cha ve on framing, different 


of roofs, venti drainage, silos, etc. 
To treo test fill out C mail coupon t . 


Our Experts Will Help You 
In case you should not find a plan in the Louden 
that exactly meets your requirements, let 
our expert pere os — work out blue prints 
of a barn that will ur own special ne 
You = have the A: of their long experience 
and there's no charge or obligation whatever. 
. FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON Hew 7 
The Louden Machinery Co., 52 Court St., Fai 
Please vend without cont. book checked, 
uden Plans. en o-Seving 
‘Le Cotalos. I Aa. to build (remodel 
© barn fori COWS secceeeOTBO® se0000+- ORS. 


Dense cecccecsessccenssese 
Preat Cl00.cacecccccecceecsecesseccccee SUB rocsssszcccssee 








Farm Ditchers 
Terracers,Graders 


To Be Fre e 


Given 
, GET THE STORY 


of my new plan to show 
. you bigger farm profits by 
. . . 
Ditching, Terracing 
Drainage or Irrigation 
I want every farmer In America to know the 
wonderful story of crop insurance and bigger 
yield that follows drainage and terracing. 

The MARTIN cuts, cleans and back fills 
ditches down to 4-feet. Best field terracing tool. 
For horses or tractor. Get_my plan by which 
the wonder workir J MARTIN may cost you 
nothing Prices slas! . 


Owensboro Ditcher& GraderCompany 
S29 Owensbor 





OLDEST 
AMD 
ORIGINAL 
CUP ELEVATOR 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 


When you put the MEYER on 
your farm you get the best 
and strongest. No short 
turns means no friction 
longer life. 


THE MEYER MFG. CO. 
Box 260 Morton, Ill. 


CATALOG | 
‘SHOWING & 
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HEALTH HINTS FOR HOGS 

Intestinal worms are the hog grower’s 
worst pests. Most frequently they infest 
young growing pigs, tho the young animals 
will usually withstand their ill effects and 
get rid of them, especially if they are 
generously fed and properly cared for. 
These internal parasites are found in the 
irtestines and stomach, usually attaching 
themselves to the walls of the intestines, 
altho they may exist unattached. Very 
often they so completely block the passage 
that digestion aand absorption is inter- 
fered with and, as a result, the effective- 
ness of the food is lessened. Furthermore 
by impairing the health of the animals 
they render them more susceptible to the 
ravages of disease. Lack of thrift, lack of 
appetite, a tendency to cough and scour, 
are the usual symptoms of worm trouble. 

The round worm is the most common 
and inhabits the small intestines. The 
thorn-headed worm also inhabits the 
small intestines adhering to the lining 
membranes by means of hooks. It is not 
so common as the round worm, but causes 
considerabiy more irritation. Then there 
is the lung worm, which is often responsible 
for a most distressing cough compared 
with that caused by the intestinal worm. 

\s the worm is a pest rather hard to get 
rid of, it is better to practice methods of 
prevention than methods of cure. A 
thrifty hog, fed plenty of mineral ma- 
terial, such as wood ashes, charcoal or 
slack coal, will do much to rid himself of 
worms. Of course it is necessary to keep 
the quarters sanitary and the troughs, 
pens and equipment clean and to provide 
plenty of sunlight and fresh air. 

The following formula recommended 
by H. B. Winchester of the Kansas ex- 
periment station is well-known to many 
hog growers and is not only beneficial to 
the best growth of hogs, but is a pre- 
ventive of worms: Wood ashes, }% bushel; 
charcoal, 1% bushel; salt, 4% peck; air- 
slacked lime, 1 peck: copperas, 1 quart. 
This mixture will create an appetite and at 
the same time act as a preventive of 
intestinal worms. It should be placed in 
a self feeder where the hogs can — free 
access to it and at the same time should 
be under cover so that rains will not waste 
the material. 

Another preventive against worms 
recommended by the Kansas station is as 
follows, and is made by simply powdering 
the ingredients and mixing them to- 
gether: Glauber salts, 3 parts; salseda, 3 
parts; copperas, 3 parts; common salt, 1 
part; sulphur, 1 part. 

There are a number of good remedies 
for after the herd is infested with 
worms. Oil of wormseed is a very good 
remedy. This must be fed in capsules in 
the proportion of 1 cubic centimeter to 25 
pounds liveweight up to 8 cubic centi- 
meters. This should be followed with a 1 
ounce dose of caster oil. No feed should 
be given 12 hours before or 48 hours after 
the dose has been given. See that the 
worms are gathered up and burned. Altho 
harder to give than some remedies, this 
remedy is more effective than many. 

Another good remedy follows: Santonin, 
{ grains; arecanut 1 dram; calomel, 1 
grain; sodium bicarbonate, 1 dram. The 
calomel and santonin amounts may be 
reversed if fed alone. The above amounts 
are for hogs weighing 100 pounds. The 
amounts of each ingredient may be de- 


use 


termined by figuring the total weight of 


he herd to be treated. It is preferable to 
give this in the morg@g and should be 
repeated in from eight to ten days tomake 
all worms are expelled 

Whenever numer hog 


aT 
sure 


sus, lice are 


cé 
ffom 25 to 40 per 
cent. on the best hog 
me fence, heavy No. 9 stock 
fence, barbed wire, gates, steel 
posts, etc., by our direct-from-factory-to- 
you prices. Thousands of enthusiastic cus- 
tomers say they always find 
our prices lowest. It wi'l 
pay you to find out, too. 


We Pay The Freight BYarays 
Order any of our rust-resist- 
ing, Open-Hearth Steel Fences. Look them 
over; try them out for 30 days FREE. 
Give them a thoro test. ‘Then if you are not 
satisfied that you have the best fence you can 
omy Aad for the money, return at our ex- 
rite today for free bargain book of 
ences and make your selection. 


Interlocking Fence Co., Box 135, Morton, Ill. 


30 Day 


FREE Trial 


-lekis- laste 


pCuaranteed eo 


Save 





shape. No naile used. 
ae yak oS 






































That’s why Square Deal Fence 
doesn’t bag or sag—that’s why it 
taut and trim year after year. 
heavy and 
ket-like stay wires are 
ith the famous Square 


hetands every 
© stock. 


— jece 

secure 

Deal Knot—it securely w 
and 


“Squar Deal Fence 


je that has this famous 
a 


the en: 
F afore use of ite construction 


no slip”’ knot. 
fewer are requi 
te every farm owner who writes for 
r Fence Catelog we will also send 
free copy a Ropps Calculator, one of the 
handles t books printed for farmers. Write. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
5490 industrial Street Peoria, tt. 





KITSELMAN FENCE 


eousissedie Sold on the Basis 
gx the ‘ing of Today’s Cost 

ire ts the F ¢ and save 

é Direc > ~ pp Bade ~ Direct 


ay from Factory to Farm Corn 
Pian. Here is & man 


Saved 24ca rod 


‘ . F. Metndoo, L s, Ind. 

writes: ey Fence arrived 3. Like 

it fine. Saved 24c a rod by buying of you. 

Our big Catalog shows 100 stylesand heights and Is 
yoursfor the asking. You can't afford to buy fence 
until you see this bargain book. Write for it today 


KITSELMAN BROS, Dept 220 MUNCIE, IND. 





ORNAMENTAL 
——<—$——————————— 


6 Cents Foot and up. Costs less than wood. 40 
designs. All steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Mig. Co. Dept. 423 Kokomo, tnd. 


GOOD FARM LANDS sstasesp i 


‘Tre. Very easy terms! Inv gate. Write t0- 
day tor FREE booklet. SWIGART LAND CO 








20, 40, 80 acres tract 


A | V-1259, First National Bank Building, Chicago, I! 
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fall there should be but little trouble from 


common cause of irritation and thriftless- | 





ness in hogs, and are a pest with which | 


( 


from lice at all times and during all 
periods of their development since the 


f 


than they are on the hogs themselves. 
{ 
there will be a constant source of trouble 
nd no end to the lice regardless how many 
imes the hogs are treated. 
pens and equipment to which the hogs 
have access should be frequently cleaned 
and disinfected, woodwork whitewashed, 
nd the bedding kept clean and fresh, no 
filth being allowed to accumulate in the 
yards and pens. 


t 


| 


| 


cv 


very farmer has to contend. 


pray is used. Sanitary conditions thruout | 


radication of lice as they are very per- 


e prepared at home. The formula is as 
illows: Kerosene, 2 gallons; soft water, 4 
illons; hard soap, 1 pound. The soap 
hould be cut in fine pieces and dissolved | 


It is, of | 
yurse, advisable to keep the hogs free 


vages of lice will retard the fattening of 
| hogs and the growth and development 
the young hog; this cuts down the profit 
growing hogs for market. | 
rhe problem of ridding the premises of | 
e is much more difficult than the killing | 
the lice on the animals, as this latter | 
iy be easily done if the proper dip or | 


ie pens and quarters are essential to the 


stent in their attacks and much harder 
. deal with in the pens and equipment 


nless sanitary conditions are maintained 


All houses, 


Kerosene is an efficient dip that may 





hot water, after which the kerosene | 


should be added and the mixture stirred 
violently until an emulsion is formed. A | 


W 


illon of this emulsion to eight gallons of | 
iter will kill lice. Keep the emulsion | 


stirred while using it to prevent separa- | 


market and are effective if properly used. 
\ two percent coal tar dip will generally 
e sufficient to destroy the external para- 


} 


yn 


Many other disinfectants are on the | 





if repeated in from ten days to two 


eeks in order to kill the newly hatched 


\ properly managed herd will not need 
be dipped during cold weather, and | 
dipped in the spring and again im the | 
rmin. Dipping all newly purchased | 
mals will often save reinfesting the | 


tire herd and prevent much trouble and | 


expense.—W. F. L., Kans. 





WARBLES 

I have a two-year-old heifer giving | 
k. Her sides and back are covered | 
th little bunches which I guess some call | 
bs. If you open the hair on them they | 
k like a fine yellow sand, even a yellow 

yolk of an egg. Will you tell me the 

se, also a cure?—P. J. G., Wash. 
Your eattle are troubled with ox 
rbles, which are larvae of the warble 


ly, developed from eggs deposited during 


! 


{ 


V 


can get the jump on some of his les 
‘ortunate neighbors, 


of maturing a good yield of grain. But if 
lage is the object, the same degree of ma- 


tended for silage purposes. Of course, 


mewhat longer season crop, one that 


bout the same time the northern grain 
ould have to be mane Here is one 
e 


time in summer. They cause con-| 
lerable irritation and should be squeezed | 
and destroyed. A good plan is to 
e the open mouth of a large bottle 
r each ripe boil and then press down 
rd, causing the grub to pop out into the 
ttle. The opening in the boil may be 
irged slightly with a knife if necessary. 





FOR THE BIG SILAGE YIELDS 

In the north an early planting of well 
itured seed of a large variety of corn is 
en most profitable when the crop is 


. grain crop is desired, the corn variety 
ist be chosen that has the best chance 
rity is not necessary. The production 


be increased simply by choosing a 


| reach the proper ensiling stage at 


re place where the northern silo own-r 
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a Wealse No Buckle Harness 
— No Buckles To Tear 
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Before You Buy Any Harness, Let Me Send 
You This Wonderful, No-Buckle Harness 
on 30 Days FREE Trial | 


Post yourself on the latest and best 
improvements in harness before you buy. Try the Walsh on 
your team 30 days—no obligation on your part. Send no 
money. That’s my way of showing the Walsh, right on your 
team, instead of in a harness shop. You are the sole judge. 
If after 30 days trial it does not prove to be the strongest, 
best fitting, handiest and best looking harness you ever saw, 
and lower in price than old style harness of the same high 
grade leather, send it back at my expense. This wide 
open offer is the best guarantee I know of that the Walsh 
is an exceptionally good harness. 


Cost Less than Other Harness. Wears Twice as Long 


You not only save in cost price over other har- 
ness of the same high grade leather, but you save double, 
yes, triple this amount in repair expense, as the Walsh 
has no buckles to tear the straps, no rings to wear the 
straps in two. Thousands of satisfied users, 


Liberal Terms 


Cash or note, noextra charge for credit. It doesn’t pay 
to patch theold harness when you can get such attractive 
prices and terms. Write today for full particulars. 


Strongest—Best Looking Harness 


Walsh harness is the strongest harness made 
because every strap gives its full strength. 
Light and easy on team, Made in all 
styles, back pads, breechingless, side 
backers, etc. Has all the im- 

vements, Write today 
iy tieocrasel book, pric 
liberal terms and free tri 
offer, also how you can 
earn money on the side 
showing Walsh harness to 
your neighbors. 






New Reduced Prices 
as low as $53.00 


«| 


ae 











Look at your 
old harness. 
You will find it 
worn like this: 














The Walsh Harness which [ used 
steadily for four yearsisal! you claim 
another set {or my heavy team. 

JOHN SHORT, 
R.F.D. No. 1, Chilton, Wis. 


The Walsh is strongest, neatest, 
most convenient harness I ever put 
oD @ team, GEO. HEATH, 

Pena Yan, N.Y. 
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39 Buys Kirstin ONEMAN Sturp?iller 
MP _One-Man Stump Puller. Light, fast, powerful. ead These Letters 


Dept.B-4 
137 Keefe Ave. 
MILWAUKEE, 
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TRY THT cll We Soe ce 
900 Pos 2006 First St. : Mich. 
WILSON FEED MILL 


For grinding corn in the ear and 
small grain 






&. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY 










Has special crusher attachment 
which first breaks the cars of 
corn, which can be shoveled right 
into the hopper. Also Bone and 
<= Shell Mills and Bone Cutters. 


Send for Catalog 
WILSON BROS., Box, 14 Easton, Pa. 
A A ‘ ON AND 
price. John J. Black, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
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WORTHINGTON 


KEROSENE ENGINES 





Prices Reduced! 


Get our 1922 price list before 
ordering any engine. You can af- 
ford to buy now at the greatly 
reduced prices and put one of 
these reliable engines to work for 
you. Built in all sizes from 1% to 
25 H. P., Stationary and Portable, 
tooperate on gasoline or kerosene. 


Send for our big, free catalog, 
fully describing this big line of 
strictly high-grade, up-to-the- 
minute engines and what they will 
do for you. They will save their 
cost in a remarkably short time. 


The steady and uniform speed 
makes them particularly adapt- 
able to the many uses around the 
farm. They are very economical, 
operating on the cheapest fuel. 
Prices have been scaled down 
without sacrificing quality, to 
meet the farmer’s pocketbook 
under the present conditions. Ask 
for BulletinOQ. Your address on 
a postal card will, bring you all 
particulars. Send now! 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND 
MACHINERY CORPORATION 























130 Holthoff Place 
CUDAHY, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. p,, 
~ se nlOG pont 
for 30 Days Only, 
3 H-P. at WA 

Complete Only- 


32 F.0.8, 
Complete 


You Cut 15 to 35 Cords a Day! 


You get this one-man outfit direct — 
facto at lowest SnctorZ, Tog Saws. 

special sale prices on 4 H ey 30 
Days’ Trial—10 Year Guaramiee. 


Save $$on Roofing] 


Wire Fencin 


is sold direct 

from factory 

9 you. 5c per roll and wu Shipped 

b rom nearest of 9 factories. FREE. Send | 
ws for samples and low freight paid 

“iNew catalog just out shows RED CED 


Ei 


Write t 
CENTURY. MFG. CO. 210 Metropolitan Bidg. 
East St. Louis, is 
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the best prize win ner blood- 

market atsix month 
arted more t 
han any man to plac eone 
ommunity to adve y he rd Write for agency and 


my plan.G, S. BENJAMIN, PORTLAND, MICH. 
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BEDDING CARS 
“A car well oe 
is well shi ipped 
cording toC. L. Petrie 
of Mercer county, 
Hlinois. Mr. Petrie 
has been shipping 
stock for thirty-five 
years and claims he 
as never filed a 


claim for + mea that could be traced to | 


faulty bedding of cars. “It is an im- 


portant part of the feeding business | 


and I manage to see that the cars are 
bedded to correspond with the weather, 
so the stock will ride in most comfort- 
able manner,” added Mr. Petrie. 

Very often it has been found that live- 


stock losses in transit are the result of | 


faulty bedding in cars. The winter bed- 
ding should be removed before loading 
durmg the hot weather. In the majority 
of cases the railroads bed cars prior to 
loading and the shipper is charged for the 
material and the work. Many shippers 
believe that they should be allowed to 
bed the cars to suit themselves, because 





they very often have bedding that is more 
suitable than that furnished by the rail- 
roads. 

Not long ago the bureau of markets sent 


| out questionnaires to learn what material 
land to what extent it is used in bedding 


| 


| used in about twenty-five percent. 


ears. The answers showed that 
twenty-five percent of all stock 
while sand is 
More 


| Stoc “k 
nearly 
cars are bedded with straw, 


|than eighteen percent were bedded with 


sawdust, while nearly eight percent were 
sent to market without any bedding at 
all. About seven and one-half percent 


|were bedded with cinders and close to 


| coal 


seven percent with shavings. The 


balance were bedded with dirt, gravel, | 


slack, 
fodder. 

As a winter bedding straw is suggested 
as the best, while sand is recommended 
the standard during warm weather. 
On the other hand many hog shippers 
state that they have shipped stock with- 
out any beddmg during the hot weather 
and they went through to market in good 
shape. The main idea of suitable bed- 
ding is to give the stock proper footing 
while in the cars, because the swayi 
and jerking is bound to jostle them arou 
“| and likely to result in {praised or injured 
stock. 

The use of coal slack, rock dust or 
similar material is condemned by the 
average shipper. Packers state that post- 
mortem examinations have shown death 
of hogs to have been the result of suffoca- 
tion from rock dust used as bedding in 
cars. Old manure is also condemned, 
because if it gets wet in warm weather it 
produces ammonia and is likely to cause 


pine straw, manure or 


as 





—o, = roofing, fencing and paints. kinds of stock. 


-| 


suffocation of stock. 

As the packers ship thousands of cars 
| of livestock annually from one market to 
another, they were figured to give some 
pointers on the bedding of cars. The 
representative of one concern stated that 
nothing improves on sand. He suggested 
| that the railroads have a supply of sand 
at each division point for use of cars fur- 
| nished to patrons on that division. 
| A representative of another packer 
| stated that his firm shipped 70,000 head 
of 7 and the total loss enroute was 
only $75.10. They do not have a man in 
charge, but a representative at the load- 
ing pomt sees that the cars are properly 
| bedded and the stock loaded in good shape. 
In the summertime sand is used for all 
In winter hay or straw is 
and during the severe weather the 
are given a double bedding of the 
materials. They bed their own 
irs, knowing then that it is properly 
one. At stations where they do not have 
thei ‘ir own supplies they have a man who 
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m the road to success | superintends the work. 
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mented on bedding as follows: 
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Greatest 
offer ever 
made 


You can save 
from $7.50 to $20 
by purchasing 

our auto battery 

rom Ward’s. We 

So guarantee our 

xe Batteries 

A one year—we 

ye = ae te 
materiais throughout— 
give you. as hot a spark, li 

spin your motor as gee 


ere built rel ey ne! 

guarantee wi 

your Bet hts as brightly 
battery. 


30 Days’ Trial 


You ome ‘ove every statement we make by using 
a De Loxe Battery in your car for 30 days without 
risking a cent. Never before has such an offer been 
made ona eae first quality battery backed 
by a house like Ward’s. De Luxe Batteries are made 
for a// cars and shipped charged—ready touse. You 
can easily install our battery and satisfy yourself 
of bargain we offer. 

Gevier direct trom this ad end be sure: “state exact 
mode! and of car. Send your order to house nearest 
you. Write for cataiogue or quotation on cars not listed 

For Ford Liberty Starter $13.75 
Buick 19-20-21 . . $17.96 


SS aa 
Ss: Dept. B-61 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
\ Chicago Kansas City St. 2, 


Hudson io1et to i is. 55 














Here's your ps gee to Set 


y is so exceptionally fine 

that we do not hesitate to guar- 
you will be entirely 

you are not, we will 

refund your money immed ¥ 
Color—khaki only. Sizes 14 to 17. 


MEN!! LOOK!! 


We are placing < 

you our greatest bar- 

gain in a genuine, re- 

paired U.S. Army 

me shoe for only 

0 no more. 

° Delivered to 

your mailbox. We 

pay postage. These 

Per Pair shoes are neatly repaired 

with new half soles and heels. They were worn by 

soldiers, repaired by the government and not worn 

after repairing because soldiers were discharged 

Only those with good uppers were repaired. These 

shoes are big value and will give nearly as much 
wear as new shoes for rough work. 


Army Marching Shoes § 4 .65 
We also have Repaired 8. Army 

field and marching shoes with or with- 

out hobnalls. These shoes are manure and water- 
proof, with three layer thickness of soles, and 
smooth leather on the inside. We price them special 
to you at $1.65. 


New Hobnall Shoes $49.79 
ze have the NEW hobnail shoes at 
3.79. Write for our bulletins and 
mail your order to 
SHERMAN SAMPLE STORE 
ESTABLISHED 1905 
300 Walnut St. Dept. S, Des Moines, lowa 


ee mem 
0. l. a and Chester White Hogs all ages. Large 
300 














profitable kind and best blood lines. Write 
for prices. ¢. H. RUEBUSH, Macomb, Tiinois 





registered Duroc bred gilts. Carloads 
priced low. F, G0, CBOCKER, Box 5, Filley, Nebr. 
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is furnished, that settles ic. It is then not 
necessary to clean the car each time, as an 
accumulation does not have the effect 
manure would have on small stock.” 

It is the duty of the railroads to clean 
the cars each time. They stand the ex- 
pense, but it is up to the owner to see 
that the cars are bedded. Some shippers 
insist that unless ordered by them cars 
furnished for hog loading should not be 
bedded. 

The use of shavings, sawdust or clay 
is pointed out as poor practice. Shippers 
point out how this material becomes wet 
and slippery. Very often as soon as the 
stock enter the door and step upon the 
wet bedding they slip. This fall, at times, 
results in crippled stock, and most times 
leaves a bruise that is a detriment. 

Old bedding has some protective value 
during the winter months. At this time 
there is no chance of ammonia being pro- 
duced or the small stock being suffocated 
by it. But the less bedding used in sum- 
mer seems to be best. Some even suggest 
no bedding at all. The idea is to see that 
the proper precautions are taken at ship- 
ping time to reduce the losses in transit. 
—J. M. C. 


TREATING FOOT-SORE SHEEP 

When several sheep are seen to be lame, 
it may be taken for granted that footrot 
is starting and it is a serious matter unless 

promptly and correctly treated. The 
trouble is induced by wading in wet, mud 
ind filth, or grazing coarse, wiry grass 
which seratehes or abrades the tender skin 
between the toes and about the hoof- 
heads. Grit, pieces of corncob or corn- 
stalk or foreign bodies of any kind then 
lodging between the toes aggravate the 
irritated condition, and cause inflamma- 
tion. Finally the filth germ bacillus 
necrophorus, prevalent in all old farm- 
yards, invades the wounded tissues and 
causes pus to form and underrun and rot 
he horn wall or sole of the foot. 

Proper treatment in this condition con- 
sists in moving the flock to dry, clean 
pasture, separating the lamefromthesound 
sheep and giving the latter the following 

ttention: With a sharp, clean shoers’ 
<nife cut away every bit of rotten, loose 
or underrun horn, but do not draw blood. 
Then immerse the treated foot in hot 

iter containing all the sulphate of copper 
bluestone) it will dissolve. 

\fter this treatment has been given, 

imm the sheep into a pen on the floor of 

ich slaked lime has, been spread three 
1 four inches deep and keep them there 
twenty-four hours. Coating the 
eated feet with a saturated solution of 
ter glass is also a good protective treat- 
nt. The treatment must be ‘repeated 
en any of the sheep are seen to continue 
ping. 

When the flock is large and many sheep 

affected a simpler plan is to make them 

lk thru a disinfecting solution after the 
me feet have been trimmed with the 
nife. For this purpose make a box 
rhteen feet long, fifteen inches deep, 
fteen inches broad at top and eight inches 
vide at the bottom. Slope each end down- 
vards for three feet of the length of the 
x, and nail spars across the floor to 
ford footing for the sheep. Attach 
tandards three feet high to the sides of 
e box and nail spars to them lengthwise 
i fence. Sink the box in the ground 

d build a sheep pen at each end. Fill 
‘ box to a depth of six inches with water 
ntaining one pound of bluestone per 
llon and walk the sheep thru it two or 
ree times, after standing in the pen for 
i minutes after each trip. -Repeat the 
tment as often as seen to be necessary. 
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Every subscriber ought to have an 
ndex to the reading matter which 
ippeared in last year’s 8. F. Your 1921 


index is waiting only for your name and 


address on a postal to start toward you. 
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The Celebrated © 
Buppy BooT 


| Mileage 


Demand it in your rubber tootwear 


AVERY point of wear in the “Buddy” Boot “the 
boot with |the muscles” is reinforced while the 
weight of the body of the boot is kept down. 


This is a splendid boot for farm, creamery and general 
use. The trim shape of the leg makes the boot fit 
better—the extra thick sole and solid heel of live rubber 
add to its durability. 

Be sure to look for the Top Notch cross on the sole 
of boots, rubbers and arctics if you want mileage and 
satisfaction. 

The name of your nearest Top Notch dealer will be 
furnished upon application. It will only cost you a 
postal card. It may save you many dollars. . 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 


BEACON FALLS, CONN. 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 


DEPT. J. 
NEW YORK 
KANSAS CITY 


TOP NOTCH 


BEACON & FALLS 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
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THE RISE OF THE BELGIAN 


Continued from page 50 


breeact can be successful without a really 
good sire. In the finding of Alfred I owe 
much to William Crownover. It hap- 
pened that he was judging a colt show at 
Marshalltown, Iowa, and was impressed 
by the character and quality of a number of 
Belgian colts which were being shown. 
Upon inquiry he learned that they were 
the progeny of a certain stallion named 
Alfred de Bree Eyck. He told me of that 
remarkable lot of colts and went with me 
to look up their sire. We found a stallion 
with the most impressive front that I have 
ever seen. His cclts were all they were 
described to be. Upon investigating his 
pedigree I found he was sired by Indigene 
Du Fosteau from the famous herd of Jules 
Hazard. Accordingly a purchase was 
made, at a price very low consistent with 
his sire and value, and I took him home. 
After putting him into condition I took 
him to several state fairs and to the Inter- 
national at Chicago, and at all places he 
won his class and the championship. 

As a sire I have been particularly well 
pleased with Alfred and endeavor to ac- 
count for his excellence in this respect 
in that he has the size, type, quality, a set 
of legs, a general makeup ined with a 
wonderfully impressive appearance. Com- 
bined with that he is backed by several 
generations of the best blood of the breed. 
My own philosophy of producing good 
horses is simple. In addition to the posix 
tive fact that we must P ave a good sire at 
the head of the herd, I agree with one of 
the famous Hoosier Lt when he 
said, after looking over a group of good 
young animals, ‘‘Did you notice that every 
good animal in the bunch hada good 
mother?’ I have noticed this all my life 
and insist that the colts on my farm shall 
have good mothers as well as a good sire. 
It was this firm belief that caused me to 
pay $2,500 for Lista and $2,100 for Salome 
at Crownover’s sale. As is well known, 
these are the first two foals of F arceur. 
Both of them have repeatedly been grand 
champions. In addition to having sires 
and dams that are right it is just as essen- 
tial that the colts shall be fed generously 
with feeds which are selected with care 
und judgment. 

It would seem that the small farmers of 





America will have a wonderful opportunity 
in that many small breeders have already | 
produced some of the best young stock in 
the country. In this connection I would 
cite the success of L. E. Wren of Hunting- 
yn, Indiana. He started business a few 
vears ago with four or five mares which 
were just sufficient to furnish horse power 
tor his farm. These mares have raised 
colts regularly To mate with them he 
purchased from Bell Brothers, that state 
fair prize winner, \‘Valseur de Hemel.” 
Chis was a big rugged horse, strong of limb, 
powerful of action, thick boned and mas- | 
ive in every way, and above all an animal 
with head and neck of a real sire. The 
first colt sired by this stallion to be taken 
to larger shows Was Marquis de Hemel. 
Chis colt fought his way thru several state 
fairs, finally winning his class as Junior 
champion at the first international show 
of Belgian horses at Waterloo. Wren is 
producing many good horses and making 
money from it as well as securing the satis- 
uction which every successful livestock 





breeder deserves 

Likewise the success of Harvey Smith, 
another Hoosier and a young man who} 
stands foremost as a sample of what c an | 
be accomplished. Harvey started up a| 
few years ago with a smal! number of 
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You Need aFarm in Canada 


ndence, success and prosperity 


If you are to secure that inde 
thousands of American farmers 


which has been the reward o 
who have preceded you. 


These farmers knew of the rich tracts 
of Canadian Pacific agricultural land for sale in 
Western Canada at low prices—open_ prairie, 
partially wooded or park lands—all virgin, fertile 
and productive. They knew they could not 
obtain such lands elsewhere at such prices—at an 
average of $18 per acre. 


@ They knew that Western Canada has 
carried away, year by year, first international 
honors for wheat, oats, barley and livestock. 


@ They knew of the success that had 
been won by farmers from their own state who 
had preceded them. They knew that Canadian 
farm values are steadily increasing and that each 
year they delayed they would have to pay more 
to purchase desirable farms. 


@ They wanted larger holdings for their 
growing families. They knew they could secure 
sufficient land upon terms unobtainable elsewhere 


—20 YEARS TO PAY 


@ Asa result, 16,000 American farmers 
took advantage of their knowledge and moved 
to Western Canada last year. 


@ In Canada the Government and the 


railroads help the farmer in every possible way. 
so. Taxes are moderate’ 





Thousands of 
American farm- 
ers have made 
prosperous homes 
in Canada. There 
will be more this 


year. Can you It is to their interest to 
afford not to fol- laws are just; ae facilities and mar- 
low them? kets are excellent. Language, social customs, re- 


ligion, money and other conditions are the same 
as in the United States. 


Investigate these facts for yourself and let us 
fill your need. Write today for information to 


M. E. THORNTON, Superintendent of Colonization 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
930 First Street, E. CALGARY, ALBERTA 
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ACEN 
“He ought to use SAVE- THE-HORSE too” 


Then he can cure 


while plowing. 
A goes lame—that means no plowing today. Tomorrow a six-day ram may set i. 
That means “No plowing this week!” A smaller yield; a late crop; money lost and time 
wasted, by one lame horse. Don’t take the chance. 

A bottle of SAVE-THE-HORSE, the humane treatment for sore, lame and blemished horses, is 
the surest safeguard against these losses. It saves much horse may work while being cured. 
SAVE-THE-HORSE cures—that’s why we sell it with signed Guarantee to cure Ringbone, 
Thorepin, SPAVIN —or Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof or Tendon Disease or return money. 
Cures the’so-called “‘incurables™ without blistering or lost work. 

BOO Our FREE 96-page BOOK makes it possible for zon te to locate, understand, and treat all lameness, 
ees Cee arf tine vem, free for th if you are — pa Don’t run the 
ng horse laid up when you most need hin ag ey it once and you'll always 
FREE = Saves THU-HORSE.. Remember the GUARANTEE and let us take the tak for you 
Write today for sample of this MONEY-BACK Guarant BOOK end sdvice—all FREE. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO. At Druggists and Dealers with 
336 State Street, BINGHAMTON, N. Y, Signed Contract or sent prepaid. 


‘FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. 50 Elm Street. Quincy, ML 
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mares—all of them good ones—and then 
bought the best prospect of a sire he could 
find—Bienfait de la Courte. This stallion 
is the sire of champions and in addition his 
colts are all so uniformly good that they 
ll have stood high in the get of sire classes. 
\ remarkable feature of this is that this 
stallion has not been mated with any more 
than eight purebred mares in one season. 
That the small breeder has rightfully 
come to his own could be no more defi- 
nitely proven than it was when Charley 
Jones of Livermore, Iowa, won the grand 
championship on Be igian stallions at the 
Chieago international in 1920. With the 
three-year-old, Marcus, 11058, which he 
had bred and grown and deve lope -d, he was 
ible to fight his way to supreme honors 
gainst all comers even tho he was com- 
paratively new at the game. Marcus had 
1 right to win. His sire was Ergot, 7611, 
ind dam, Jeannett d’Ucele, 3994, both 
plendid animals and well bred. Jones is 
comparatively small breeder producing 
. few good horses along with his general 
irm work. He makes money pont it and 
lerives a pleasure that is known only to 
the stockman who has won signal success. 
Likewise as another example of many 
that might be cited is that of Dr. Hamilton 
& Sons, of Paullina, Iowa. While they 
ive been operating on a more extensive 
scale they have nevertheless found it 
necessary to fight every inch of the way. 
At the head of their herd now stand two 
tallions, one of thém the clean-limbed, 
be autifully-topped show horse, Ogden H. 
ind the other Frison, famous as a sire and 
a show horse. Frison has won his class at 
the international and has been consist- 
ently in the money wherever shown since 
is importation in 1913. He is a grandson 
of the good stallion, Bristol, sire of the 
tallion Danube, which in turn has sired 
a number of stallions and mares that have 
been champions at Chicago and other big 
shows. Backed by such breeding and in 
the hands of the thorogoing Hamiltons the 
progeny may well be watched. 
The small breeders perhaps have their 
est opportunity if locally organized on 
he plan developed in the state of Indiana. 
Notable among these is the Fort Wayne 
strict Belgian horse breeders’ associa- 
on. Their first achievement which 
gained them national recognition was the 
pment of twelve horses to the state fair 
one carload. These twelve animals 
represented four different owners and at 
conclusion of the fair even tho they 
re competing against men of long experi- 
» who have shown for years they won 
ny of the best prizes. Promirent 
mong the winners was a two-year filly 
vned by Homer Browser, secretary of the 
rganization. This was the first time he 
d ever shown at a fair of any promin- 
e and he was showing but two animals, 
he won the two-year-old class and 
inior champion with Daisy. Daisy’s 
ther was Edith du Fosteau, grand- 
.ughter of Ideal du Fosteau. 
The members of this same organization 
ymbined with many others in exhibiting 
neteen head of choice animals at the first 
ternational show of Belgian horses at 
Waterloo, where they carried away far 
ore than their proportionate share of 
rizes in competing against a large field 
entries. Thus by pooling their interests 
nd by doing teamwork our smal! breeders 
e able to take a better advantage of their 
pportum + in making sales and exhibit- 
ig at the fairs and in purchasing sires. 
Tho not bound together by articles of 
corporation but rather held together by 
e ties even stronger—those of common 
terest—there is a remarkable group of 
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reeders in the vicinity of Ogden, Iowa, 
ntering Aceh, the farm of Grant Good | 
th the world-renowned Farceur. Those | 
n own several hundred head of purebred | 

Le igi ins. Outside of the country of Bel- 

ium itself, it is to be doubted if the same 

tea anywhere could boast of so many 

Continued on page 61 
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Pride 


It is a significant sign of increasing vitality and 
local pride in rural districts that so many farmers 
are investing in the securities of their electric light 
and power companies. This is a splendid answer to 
the question: “‘Why should farmers, who are the 
best and most regular investors in the whole country, 
put their money into industries and utilities in distant 
States, and into industries and utilities whose pro- 
ducts may never have a direct bearing on their 
everyday lives?” 


At the time of investing, light and power may not 
yet have been brought into a farming district. The 
number and location of customers may not at present 
justify the expense of constructing and maintaining 
a line to give such service. But, adequate financial 
support and fair regulation tend surely towards 
this accomplishment. The light and power company 
has a beneficial and progressive effect on the whole 
district, whether or not the investing farmer has an 
“electrified” farm. 


Electric light and power investments have already 
appealed to 1,600,000 thrifty Americans of all classes 
as ideal securities. They realize that an industry 
whose service and rates are regulated by state law 
is amply protected and safe, and that with a whole 
nation eager for service it is a steadily growing 
business. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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A FOUR-PEN HOG HOUSE 

T sometimes happens in the cornbelt 
states that a farmer does not care to 
pursue the hog industry to any great 
extent. However, he may desire to keep a 
few brood sows and to raise a few pigs 
each year. It is just as necessary that 
these few pigs be housed as if the farmer 
were in the purebred hog business and 
raising several hundred head per year. 
It is the purpose of the following article 
to describe a small, well-built hog house 
which will be conomical and render good 

service if built according to the plans. 
This little house is twenty feet wide by 
twenty-two feet long and contains four 
ens, a feed mixing room and a grain bin. 
rhe alleyway runs thru the center and is 
approximately four feet wide. Each of the 
pens will average a little more than eight 









gnats 
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Cross section. 


feet square, as is shown on the floor plans. 
The house should be built with the alley- 
way running east and west and the 
windows facing towards the south. These 
windows are so placed that the sun will 
fall in the pen about March Ist. It must 
be remembered, however, that 
the height of windows will 
change according to the lati- 


| that the partition may slip between them 
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| the position of the studding. On the sides 
they should be spaced two feet nine 


with one-nalf inch bolts about ten inches 
long. The floor plan shows the positipn 
of these bolts. The floor plan also shows 


inches. At the location of the partition, 
two studdings are placed together in order 


and be neld firmly in place. On either 
side of the door are placed 4x4 pieces 
which give additional strength and a good 
footing ter the 4x7 doors. On either side 
of the alley 4x4 pieces are 
placed to support the roof 
and also the front end of 
the partitzons. The parti- 
tions are also held firmly 
in place by means of 
cleats nailed to the 4x4 
upright. 

The guard rail is an 
important feature which is 
often overlooked in the 
average hog house. The 
rail construction in this 
small house consists of a 
piece of 2x4 set edgewise 
against the studding and 
held in place by small 
brackets also made of 2x4 pieces or blocks 
cut from 2x6. The rail should be placed 
about eight or ten inches above the floor. 
Its purpose is immediately evident. It 
is a well-known fact 
that the sow often 
lies upon young pigs 
unintentionally and 
kills them by squeez- 
ing them against the 
wall. The guard rail 
is here shown in the 
corner where the nest 
will most likely be 
built. Some breeders 
add this feature to 
the front and middle 
partition. 

The cross section 
shows plainly the 
framing timbers 
which make up the 
raftersand studdings. 
It will be found con- 
venient to use the 9x12 six-light windows 
placed in the position shown. The upper 
windows Bread + be hinged at “H.” (Seé 
cross section diagram.) It will not be neces- 
sary to hinge all of them, but it is sug- 
gested that at least two be hinged so that 
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top and raise them outward, while others 
prefer to hinge them at the side and swing 
them outward. Still others use the sliding 
door between cleats. With this type o} 
construction the small door slides up- 
wards between the studding. A smal! 
grain door should be provided in the front 
m order that the grain bin can be easil) 
filled from the outside. If conditions ar 
such that it is impossible to drive up to 
the front, this grain door can be putin th: 
roof and covered with a hatch. 


PRAEPARED Roorine 





South elevation 


The builder can use his own judgment 
and choice relative to the matter of siding 
and roofing. It will be seen that the roof 
on this small house is rather flat and it is, 
consequently, recommended that some 
type of prepared roofiing be used, since 
shingles do not give the best satisfaction 
on any roof that is less than one-third 
pitch. A more rigid type of construction 
will be secured if drop siding or some 
other type of matched siding is used. 

The matter of floors in hog houses is 
always important. Several types are in 
common use today. The concrete floor 
is used by many breeders and is often suc- 
cessfully used where it is well covered 
with bedding. A better type of construc- 
tion, however, is the clay tile floor which 
is constructed by laying clay tile or build- 
ing tile flat on the ground and covering 
them with about an inch of cement mortar. 
It will be found convenient to place a 
layer of sand under the blocks sco that 
they can be leveled easily.—I. D. W. 


FRESH MEAT THE YEAR ROUND 

The writer has always made it a practice 
to kill three or four hogs each year for 
home meat. Aside from the lard, the 
experience has be n that not a great deal of 
satisfaction has been obtained 
from the practice for the reason 
that none of the family liked 











tude: in which the house is 
built. In southern Kansas, for 
instance, it would be necessary 
to have the windows higher l 
from the floor for March sun 
than would be the case in 
North Dakota, on account of 
the fact that the sun shines in 
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southern Kansas at a steepe 
angle on’ March Ist than it 
does in latitudes that are 
further north. The house as 





shown, however, will be well 
adapted to places in the United | 
States between the forty- 1 | 
first and the forty-third par- | 


all lL. 

The foundation should be “ 
well built for any hog house, 
or, as a matter of fact, for any 
farm building. This is par- J 
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ticularly true of the hog house, 
however, since it must always | 
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stand in the hog pen and will 
be subjected to a considerable 
amount of rooting. It is ad- 
vised 


into th 
to a six or eight inch width at the top. 


The foundation should be carried above 
the ground line four or five inches and 


therefore, that the foundation be| they can be opened to permit a certain 
put down not less than eighteen inches | amount of ventilation. Itis reeommended 
ground and that it be flared at | that the two lower windows be hinged at 
the bottom about twelve inches, sloping | the topso that they can be raised up during 


the plate well bolted to the foundation | Some breeders prefer to hinge them at the 


Floor plan 


the warm spring days. There are several 
methods for hinging the small doors thru 
which the pigs gain entrance to the house. 





cured meats. Last year it 
occurred to my wife to suggest 
trading the hogs for meat at 
the local meat market. We 
| have tried the scheme and like 
it very much. When our hogs 
are mature we sell them to the 
meat market accepting a credit 
rather than cash. As often as 
: meat is purchased the proper 
deduction is made. We have 
found that we can secure those 
cuts that we like best and that 
a hog used in this way lasts 
longer than one slaughtered 
in the usual way. Westill con- 
tinue to kill one hog, usually s 
large one, for the a“ it will 
furnish and for’ the pleasure 
that comes from hoving “hog 
killin’ time.” But for our 
steady supply of meat we de- 
pend upon the trade we make 
with the meat market. And 
the proprietor of the meat 
market says the arrangement 
suits him fine and that he is satisfied. 
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Those who are making the greatest suc- 
cess of their business are the ones who 
profit by their own experience and also 
by the experience of others. Successful 
Farming supplies a vast fund of experi- 
ence, 
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Henry Ford 


and his Power Farm 





rT in Fe 
a FARM MECHANICS 
Mr. Ford says: for February 


260 Pages, Sizes 8 1-2” x 11 1-2” 
“21 days a year does all farm work.” 


HAT is done with the other 344 days in a year 
is told in the story. 

You and your neighbors will be deeply interested 
in reading of the methods used on this remarkable 
farm where 5,000 acres are cultivated without a 
single horse and where they put in a 2,500 acre 
winter wheat crop in just five and one-half days. 

The fact that Henry Ford is a farmer and was 
born and raised+on a farm gives weight to the 
prophesies he makes for the future of farming in 
this big February issue of Farm MECHANICS. 


Write for Two FREE BOOKS 


COVERS 
LITHO- 
GRAPHED 
IN 4 COLORS 














Also get acquainted with Farm Mecuanics, the t illustrated 4 ‘ ”, Ge 
magazine for progressive, business farmers. Each month Farm — , ! <— 


MECHANICS contains: 

More than 100 clearly printed pictures of farm activity. 

Four or more full page illustrations of modern, practical farm build- 
ing designs, with complete floor plans, 

Interesting and instructive articles on power farming, modern farm 
equipment, machinery and implements, all fully illustrated. 

New farm facts that have been developed by the agricultural colleges, 
state experiment stations and the experts of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, 

Special tractor overhauling articles, that give specific instructions for 
overhauling the different makes of farm tractors. 

Short “Tractor in Action"’ articles that give helpful and practical meth- 


ods of operating tractors and tractor-drawn implements. 
“Motor Trouble Advice” conducted by our motor expert, F. M. Service, who 


answers all questions relative to trouble with automobiles, motor trucks, tractors & NICS, 
and gas engines. 1827 Prairie A Chicago 
Besides these are numerous departments, such as “Handy Andy's _— 


$1.00 for 1 year of Farm MECHANICS and 


irtment;” departments for the farm women and farm girls; 
thing Dee the Boys to Make,” and many others. 
echanics 


2 Books Free, 
“FF Pictorial”® contains four or more pages of Enclosed find 
pict ey new inventions and unusual uses made of ordinary farm ry waren 5h irr of Farm MECHANICS 
equipment. an ree, 
Farm Mecwantcs isa real magazine for farmers, printed on high- Start subscription to Farm Mecaanics with current 
class paper, bound in a beautiful four-color lithogra: cover. a. 


umber and include the Bi =_— Henry Ford Number. 
Send me Free the 2 Farm B iiding Books marked, if for 1 
Valuable Books FREE year; or all 4 Books, if a 2-year subscription. 


We offer you absolutely FREE OP CHARGE any two of our four H Hog Houses and Improvements. 
Popular books on modern Farm Buildings. Each is a book of 40 Garages and Implement Houses. 
pages. The many large illustrations are printed on good paper stocks u Poul Houses. 
and the covers are lithographed in two colors. Your choice of these - “ ies, E 
books given with your subscription to FARM MECHANICS or with Ps Dairy Barns, Creameries, Etc. 
your renewal subscription. The subscription price to FARM MECHAN- 
ICS is $1.00 year—a price so small that it will be forgotten before @ 
you are half throu m yom first number of Farm Mecuanics. If you 
Ge 
a 3 
+ 





ire all four boo REE OF CHARGE, send in a two years’ sub- 
ption or renew your present subscription for two years, remitti 
$2.00 with the order. Tear out the coupon, Fill in the lines 
Mau it at once. 


City State 
Route Box No. 
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HALF A CAN 
SAVED HIS COW 


Trouble After Calving 
Quickly Cleared Up 








VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are invited to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 








Fistula & Poll Evil 


horses successfully treated each year with 
Pioming’ 8 Fistoform ¥2.50 a bottle postpaid. 









So many cow ailments have their 
origin at the calving period simply be- 
cause cows are left to shif. for them- 
selves during this critical time, when 
the simplest kind of medicinal care 
would insure health and safety E. 
A. Hale of Chatham, Mass., writes us: 


“Please send me a copy of “The Home 
Cow Doctor.’ I had one cow this spring 
that did not do well after calving. I tried 
everything and she grew worse all the 
time. Her milk about stopped. A friend 
of mine gave me about half of a small 
can of Kow-Kare. I gave her that and 
she began to pick up and eat before that 








half box was gone, and gave ten quarts 





a day. I got more Kow-Kare and now 
she is giving fifteen quarts a day, and 
is hungry as a wolf.” 


Kow-Kare has carried thousands of valuable 
safely through calving The best plan 
is to use it for two weeks before and after. 

Barrenness, Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, 
Scouring, Bunches, Milk Fever, Loss of Appe- 
tite and all similar disorders that arise from 
weakened digestive or genital organs are 
quickly cleared up by Kow-Kare, because it is 
these organs that are toned up and strengthened 
by this great cow medicine. 

General stores, feed dealers and druggists 
eell Kow-Kare at the new reduced prices, 65¢ 
and $1.25 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION Co., INC., 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


cows 








Write today 
for this valua- 
ble book on 
diseases of 
cows. 


tyes 
iil 





—. Bidder Profits 
Jor BREEDERS 


Increase your income by decreasing 
losses. Prevention and control of 
disease is now practical Recent 
book by practical vetermanans 
tells how to decrease abortion and 

prevent sterility Special chapter on Vita- 

mines and essential minerals and how 


MINERACVITFOL 


combines these elements to help throw 
off disease Mineral-Vitol costs less 
then a cent e day to feed Increases milk 
flow Aids nutrition and growth Veterinar 
tans will prescribe it cial edition of 
this book now offered FREE. to breeders 
Write for your copy today a aveet, 
shipped in $0 and 1 “ib. ‘ 
American Vetert on Co. Ss - 


nary newrey 
232 Campbell Bidg. Kansas City. Mo 





















ISELDOM “SEE 


; ® a big knee like this, but your horse | 
may have a bunch or bruise on his | 


ankle, 


AB 


hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


SORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 





will clean it off without laying up 
the horse. Ne blister, no hair gone. 
Concentrated—only a few drops | 
equired at an application. $2.50 per bottle delivered. 
Describe your case for special instructions and beokSR free 


Ww. F, YOUNG, INC., 95 Temple ‘ St. Springfield, Mase: 


FREE BOOKon/: 
(CONTAGIOUS ABORTION) ‘=| 


Describes « ause effectea and treat- 
ment; tella how farmers in all parts 
of U. 8. are st« pping the ravages 
of this costly malady | 
Write for free copy today. 
ABORNO LABORATORY 
10 Jett Street, Lancaster, Wis. 
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| imjurious to the eyes. 


| with a biologic for the prevention and 


| daily in his drinking water 
| attack and at such times bathing the eyes 
| several times daily with a saturated solu- 


| yellow oxide of mercury ointment should 


|} use. Paint sore with balsam of Peru as soon as the 


animals, all the symptoms Bee. and previous 


treatment, ifany. Do not i to be as explicit as 


Lump Jaw 2 cattle ee Be ° 












possible. e remedies prescribed in these col- Actinotorm. $2.50 a bott! 

umas are intended to be prepared by local Seas = epomtpai 

gists. At the same time our readers should 

consult our advertising columns, because in Horn Sto} ra: 
to treat 


mene cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, andon 
account of A scientifically com pounded they 
will results as specifically com- 
pounded on tines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the “‘Veterinarian,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 

Periodic or recurrent ophthalmia affect- 
ing a horse’s eyes has been called “moon 
blindness” because it returns at intervals 
of a month or thereabout. The changes of 
the moon have nothing to do with the 
cause of the disease. The old idea was that 
damp air (miasma) from swamps and low, 
undrained soil caused the ailment and it is | 
certain that it has become less common | 
since drainage came into vogue. The 
new theory is that the disease is germ- 
caused and therefore infectious and there 
is enough evidence in that direction to| 





-~-A 5% - 


Sia 


One application stops horn growth. 











I want to givea FREE package of Wilbur’s Hog 


warrant isolation of the affected horse. if 
. ake . > a end . ‘onic to every hog owner, I want to prove at my own 
Many also believe that a tendency to the | expenca that thie tonic will enable you to get your hogs 
ready for market in from 60 to 90 days less time and on 


malady is hereditary and some of, the 
states refuse licenses to affected 
stallions. It certainly is well to avoid 
breeding from affected stallions and mares 
and stable sites should be high and drg or 
well drained and the stable kept perfectly 
ventilated and properly lighted and 
cleansed. Pure white walls in a stable are 
The white should 
be made neutral in tint by mixing lamp- 
black or yellow ochre in the limewash. | 
Also have the light come from windows at | 
the rear of the horses. 
Veterinarians are now 


| much less feed. 1 want you to see with your own eyes how 
| fast your pees will grow and pile on firm solid fat when 
you feed them a few cents worth of this famous tonic. 


FREE $1.50 Package Wilbur's 


_ Goncentra ated Hoc Tr TONIC 
0 help 
Pay postage co one packing und wae I “will send 


TE this. $1.50 
packaye by prepaid parcel post absolutely F 


=e STOCK FOOD CoO., Dept. 589 
155 Huron Street 


service 










Wis, 


experimenting 





remedy of the disease and also trying the 
effects of Lugol’s solution injected into the 
fat above the eyes. Eventual blindness | at end of Nocrushing. 
from cataract may be retarded by giving | Saeed eatin Tuay tetetn 
the horse a dram of iodide of potash twice | “J7\{ auicker, better, none bruised 

| in shipment. Stop losing 


at times of money from horns. See your 
Gealer. Circiflar free. 


Leavitt Mfg. a 
\ 383 Griggs St., 


V- -BLADES cut 4 ways at 
once, heavy cogs and long 
handles, give greatest power 
at end of stroke. Nocrushing. 


tion of boric acid or covering them with | 
a soft cloth to be kept wet with that solu- 
tion. Once daily a little bit of one percent 


also be placed in the inner corner of the 
eye and spread over the eyeball by mas- 


saging the closed eyelids. A few drops of buy another mixer or start mixing 
25 percent argyrol solution placed in the mg aod ——S es 
eye several times daily when a discharge is 30 Da 


ing floors, 


etc. ve contractors’ costs.- 
Sirware money tb — mixer to neighbors or 
spare time. 


present will also prove helpful.—A. $10 to $20 8 
Cowpox—Can you advise me what to do, or can 


be done, for cowpox, as I have recently found out a nae +. 
that is wh at is affecting one cow's udder after| — eiaada on ene aie close to materials — 
oF 


another, and all I have looked up do not seem to mixtare to other s 

master it.—L. L., Wis. Feary ot hari ws we. rel £ ata a 
Cowpox is an infectious disease caused by a virus | S2e;helfcu.tt- 4m — “Any 1 Hl. 

which passes thru a fine porcelain filter and cannot uaranteed. 


engine runs it. 
be detected with the microscope. It has to run its | 


4 Months toPay Y daysitree 
. trial send only 39.75, = $1.00 
under gp ee "from “Aith | Spe ee hed 
omplications from filth clas an 


oa or send for full partic- 
free book on 


on contract work in 


Price Cut 35 Per Cent. eres te the now bw Ge i 
action 


course, but 
twenty to thirty days 
infections of the sores may ruin quarters of the 
udder and always seriously aggravates the disease, 
Isolate an affected cow at once and milk her last or 
have her milked by one who does no+ handle the | 
other cows. If necessary, use a sterilized milking 
tube to draw off the milk while the teats are sore. 
Boil the tube from fifteen to twenty minutes and 
apply a little carbolized vaseline each time before 


Our 1922 catalogue illustrates and de- 
150 articles necessary to 
rs. Quo 


| 
| 
j 
scab comes off. If any sore is obstinate in healing, 
apply strong iodin ointment twice daily. Keep 
stall floors clean and dry and milk with clean, dry 





| hands. Do not allow affected cows to run out until 
well. Cleanse, disinfect and whitewash the stable. | 
" - . | 
Eczema—Something is the matter with my 
are. She rubs herself and the hair comes off 
in patches. I have washed her in creolin and clipped 
her but I do not find an lice Where the hair 
comes off a st ll sore shows up I t the mange? 
If so, what can I do E. E. G., Mair 
Eczema is more likely present than true par wsitic 
sim ia rte ctr : : Appointments, ever. State: Gov't. Serv 
mange he latter disease quickly spreads to all Age I mmon Education, Vacations. 
of the horses in a stable. Wash affected parts with » Sick-leave on Payi Hotel allowance. Pre- 
pare for coming Examinations. Write fot 


@ one percent solution of coal tar dip and when dry | 3 


imen questions and ipformation free. 
Columbus institute, M+9 Columbus, Ohio 

















ie ee See. | ee ee 





rub into the sore spots a mixture of two ounces of 
flowers of sulphur, half an ounce of coal tar dip 
and one pint of cottonseed oil. Repeat the applica- 
tions every three days. Night and morning give 
the horse half an ounce of Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic until the skin clears up, then gradually 
discontinue the medicine taking at least ten days 

» the process. 

Vaccination of Pregnant Sows—TI have a few 
Poland China sows that are due to farrow soon. 
Will you please advise me if it is advisable to vac- 
cinate these sows with the simultaneous treatment 
before farrowing time?—W. C. Y., Wis. 

The sows mentioned should be temporarily im- 
munized with serum alone and when they recover 

ym farrowing may be given the double treatment 

erum and virus) if danger of cholera is great. 
Double vaccination so late in pregnancy might 
prove disastrous. 

Thriftless Mare—I have a saddle mare which 
does not gain in flesh and is always thin. After a 
short time riding her, she does not seem to have any 
strength. She has two sore spots just in front of her 
hips on her back, these are under the skin and show 
small raised places. Some people have told me those 
are “kidney sores.”—D. E. S., 8. Dak. 

There is no such condition as ‘‘kidney sores. 
The sores in question are probably “sitfasts,” each 
having a horny core which should be removed by 
dissection; then treat as common wounds until 
healed. Have her teeth put in order by a veter- 
inarian and then give her a dram of fluid extract 
of gentian root and thirty drops of fluid extract of 
nux vomica twice daily to stimulate appetite. 


THE RISE OF THE BELGIAN 
Continued from page 57 
Belgians. The fact that there are so many 
registered Belgian mares in this locality 
makes it possible for the great Farceur to 
be patronized to an extent that makes him 
profitable, even tho he cost $47,500. 

Iowa has a state organization of horse 
breeders, captained by John Ritchie of 
Stratford. Ritchie is a former cowboy who 
settled down a few years ago and during 
the five years just past has pushed his way 
to the forefront of the Belgian business. 
The first business of this organization 
when it organized, which happened on that 
historic November 11, 1918, was to make 
a tentative agreement with the city of 
Waterloo, Iowa, and the manager of the 
dairy cattle congress held annually at that 
place for a great show of Belgian horses 
in connection with that great dairy exhibi- 
tion. The plan outlined that day was 
passed on to the annual meeting of the 
American association of importers and 
breeders of Belgian draft horses, where it 
was heartily and unanimously approved. 
Accordingly there was constructed on the 
exhibition grounds at Waterloo an im- 
mense show pavilion or coliseum. For 

using the Belgian horses there were built 
hree splendid large barns and more are to 
e erected as needed. 

The shows at Waterloo have brought 
out as scarcely nothing else could do, the 
eally wonderful character of the Belgian 
orses of America. Old-time importers 

ere amazed at our first show, not infre- 
juently did they remark, “Never at 
srussels did I see such a show as this.” 

The Belgian horse has made good in 
America and is growing more and more 
popular. Farmers like Belgians because 
they work well and are cool-headed, be- 
cause they are easy keepers, because they 
re sound, because they endure to a good 
ld age and because there is always a good 
market for big solid sturdy stock such as 
we find in the Belgian grade. The city 
teaming concern likes them because they 
iave the size and strength to move im- 
mense loads, because they are cool-headed 
inder the exciting conditions of the city 
ind because their feet and legs wear well 
ind because grade Belgians live and work 
to an advanced age. The man who is pro- 
ducing purebred horses or who is planning 
to do so likes the Belgian because they 

ive the characteristics demanded of a 
=a rn draft horse. The mares work to 
perfection in the field and nurse ‘their colts 
well, making them idesl for the farm. The 
stallions are docile and are easily handled 
in the field as all stallions ought to be 
handled. Above all the growing popularity 
of Belgians and especially the remarkable 
demand for stallions to be used as sires of 
grade stock insures a profitable market. 


” 
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How | Make Big 
Out of ‘Ornery’ 


By J. A. 
ABOUT two years ago I witnessed up in 


New York State an exhibition of horse- 
training that opened my eyes. A man 
by the name of Mackley took a devil of a 
mean, vicious mare that hadn't been harnessed 
for Bre —— and in . few “sre, Mackley 
h for a — to drive. ley 

. ahem he hands for 


mare off the owner's 

$50 and just ten days after sold her for $175.00. 

a profit of $125.00 in ten 
ys! 


country — 
Secful soso oa 
and horse- 
pet age ect = | more 
teaching his methods by mail, 
om: —— exhibition work to 
spre. 
by mail- na a Mackey hed 
studied Beery’s Course in his 
spare time and in a few months 
was able to accomplish magical 
results with colts and horses 
with bed habits. 


Other Successes 


of their success in their own words, 

Mr. S. L. Arrant writes: “Just to test Beery's 
methods, I bought the worst balky, 
fighting horse I could = Paid $65.00 for him. 
After handling him only a few hours according 
to Beery’s system I idee for $135.00, 

Mr. Dell Nicholson, Portland, Mich., writes: 
I have trained a four year old mare that was 
given up by everybody. Bought her for $35.00, 
and now have her so gentle, my little boy 
handles her. Wouldn't take $200.00 for her. 

Dean L. Smith, Findley, Ohio, writes: By 
oe ’s instructions have changed a 
worthless, dangerous balker into a horse worth 
$225.00. 


Everett McBlock, Elkhart, Ill, writes: Have 
just broken a pony to drive and taught it some 
tricks. Owner bought it for $17.50. Paid 
me $40 to train it, He just sold it to a show 
company for $150.00. 


How I Work 


The big source of my incomeis in buying up 





BUTLER 


“fornery” colts and horses at bargain prices, and 
after training the animals, selling | at a good 
-_ However, I i aide up age money 
andling colts and training ys others on 
a fee basis. For instance, a farmer had a 
beautiful driving bay that had the bad habit of 
shying. A piece of paper b across the 
road would set the horse crazy. e owner 
thought a great deal of the animal, but couldn't 
take chances on the shying habit. 
A friend cf his for eee T hel 
done some work put this man in 
touch with me in a few hours 
I had the horse completely cured 
of the habit — for which job I 
received $50, 


Curing Bad Habits 
You can see from this that my 


hi a ‘hone cap hve such as 
balking, automo. 
a ae, pulling a hitching 
str. etc. etc., 
Bane metods of colt breaking 
are meet amazing. Under 
the old way of handlir 
colts one usually had to half kill 
the horse as well as himself to 
anything—and then the colt was 


us ~ ge web og BoE eee 8 — 
see peat Beery principles, ther 


no hard, long wor o i, to the 

No one should have a biting, ie or balky 
horse when it is so easy to cure these vicious 
habits. No one should attempt to break in a colt 
the old fashioned way when Beery’s methods 
make the Soumg so easy. To every horse owner, 
to every lover of horseflesh, my advice is to get 
acquainted with the Beery principles. You can 
not only make money for yourself, but you can do 
a world of g 


Wonderful Book Free 


I have a requested to state that Prof. Jesse 
Beery will send his remarkable booklet, “How 
to Break and Train Horses” free to those inter- 
ested. It is a booklet well worth having as it 
reveals some startling information on horse-train« 
ing. | have heard men who considered themselves 
expert horsemen say that the booklet was a revelae 


tion to them. is no use in my going 
into details on the booklet when you can get it 
free for the asking. 


Just drop a line to Prof. Jesse Beery, 
Dept. 202, Pleasant Hill, Ohio, and the 
booklet will be sent free by return mail. A 
postcard will do as well as a letter. 





osname Prenat 


Avroscription! copy “THEOA ailment, whether it be cow, horse, pig, sheep or Leo \ 


Send for 
all ‘about ABORTION in cows 


——- LE SPECIALIST; ** deseribes our medicines; t 
treat your own herd at small expense. Advice free. \" 


David Roberts s Praciigal Ha Home Veterinarian” 


A veterinary doctor book whic 

i Afterbirth, Calf Scours, Oaked 
! animal ailments. Half a million 
i) Professional calls by appointment, 


jes now in use. 


DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY 


reat your own livestock—Reta 


just, 
dder, Tose of Appetite. “btoppage of the Bowels, Barrenness, and all other 


t t this book FREE, rite toni 
AEN. iv So, ine, ~~ 128 Grand Ave., WAUKESHA, ight. 











GET FULL VALUE (-~ 


OUT OF YOUR GRAIN |; 


Grind it and Feed it on your own 
place wherenothing is lost. It pays. 


Bowsher mills crush ear corn 

fvich + wihest | husk) and Fe | all 
t of sma grains. Light 

Cone-shape burrs. 10sizes, 2to 25 H. 
















N. H. BowsherCo.,South Bend, Ind: 








We Pay $8 a Day 


orders de 
——— | -~ ig i ar Positively 


AMERICAN ACCESSORIES CO., B 1889 Cincinnati, 0. 








Successful Farming’s advertisements are all guaranteed. They point the way to profitable buying 
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Novel Patent 
Leather 


“Sally Sandal” 


#228 


Give 


MeN * 


“ wae. PR ERLE WM ee 

















Pure Gum Rubber Hip 
Boots 


Don't fail to make 
this big saving on 
Men’s pure gum hip 
boot ; friction lin 
heavy corrugated 
sole and heel guar- 
anteed first quality. 
Usually retailed at 
$5.00. Sizes 6 to 
14 Wide widths 
No half sizes 


$*9.49 















Absolutely the big- 
gest hit of the season 
and astupendous bar- 


gain at our special Boot, sizes 7 to 
price. Sleeveless 12, by No. 21 A- 
guimpe style dress 950. Send no 


with rich silk em- 
broidery in contrast- 
ing colors on pockets 
and areene neck. 
Fitted with neat «a 

entl eather belt. This St C f rt W k 
model comes inchoicd rong om 0 or 
of serviceable cotton 

gabardine or splen- 

did all wool_ serge Shoe for 
Navy blue only 
Misses sizes, 16, 18 


and 20. Women’s 
sizes, 34 to 44. Order 
cotton Gabardine 


by No. 21E6240. 
Price $1.98. Order 
all wool serge by 
No. 21E6241. Price 
$3.98. Pay bargain 
price and postage 
on arrival. Money 
back if not satis- 
fied. State sizes 
wanted. 


Order Your 
pair quick— 
while this 
bargain offer lasts. 
W on derful work shoe 
for men. Has soft, strong 
uppers that resist barnyard acids. Solid leather 
insoles Allseame stitched with waxed thread. 
Strong leathersoles. Wide widths. Sizes 6 to 11. 
Order by No. 21A758 Send no money. Pay 
$1.99 and postage on arrival. 


MEN—Don’t Miss This 


A smashing bargain in an All Felt Hi-Cut that 
will prove what wonderful values you get from 
Bharood. Men's 
9\4-In. hi-cut with 


Fetching etyle with 
twin buckled instep 
strape fancy cut 
nm vamps and perfore 
od top as Dic tured 





flexible soles. Cuban heels 
mfortabie F ibber C » thick felt soles and 
Sire je 


heels, warm felt 
lining and highfelt 
tops Exception- 
ally durable and 
amazingly low 
priced here. Sizes 
6to ll W ide 
widths 


wanted. 


Women’s Coltskin 
Dress Shoes 


°2- 





w black 

4 wear 

r lit le but 
pA. « = Gen 
he soles; 
rubber heels. 
ed wing tipe 
»-date last 


not satisfied. State 
size wanted. 





SEND NOW 


Order by No. 214880. fond ne money, Poy $1.49 and 
postage -“. arrival. Money back if not satisfied. 
e 












































convince 


"T ence shattered prices will 


to shop if you want to save money, 
will guarantee to save you big money an 
thing you select from this advertisement, 


everything you need and we will send 
goods for your inspection and approval. 
can be the judge right in your own home 


them and you will not lose a penny. 


SHAROOD CO 





once and for all that Sharood’s is the, 





us prove it at our sole risk. Select anythin 


if not satisfied for any reason at al!!, rety 









Hosiery Bargains Tl 
BP Fieceed™ 59c 7 . , 
ran 


Women’s fleeced stockings. 
Hemmed top, reinforced heel > 
At Big 
Reduction 















and toe. Very warm and 
serviceable. Sizes 834 to 10. 
Order by No. 210€1362. 
Price, 3 pairs for 59%c. 





Pairs Ribbed 30x3 Size 
Top, $i Seambeos, C Now Only 
Women’ vowed weight, fleece $ : 98 
lined hose, knitted seamless 
from good cotton yarn. Fine 
elastic ribbed top. Reinforced nee 
toes and heels. Sizes 8} to 10. aan live rubbs 
Order by No. 2101363. generously ove 
Price, 3 pairs for 79%. State size. 6.000 wl 
— guaranteed, de 
. , often give 5,004 
6 pairs Men’s 18.000, We 


Work Socks, 59¢ Ot 
or 8, purchase of a 

tire for mileage 
Medium weight. coarse knit cotton work than 6 that 
socks Assorted blue and white mixed get from anyt 
or brown and white mixed, 1% Ibs. to the oo) », ; 





dozen Order by No. 2161250. Send no | aaa 
money. Pay only 59%c and postage on ar- Sreate a 
rival for 6 pairs. in tires 

in ribbe 


6 prs Ladies’ Cotton Hose 69¢ 0+» er sine 


Fine medium weight cotton. Elastic hem 


top, reinforced heels and toes Sizes , the bargain 1 
10 Fast color. Order black by No. price and pet 
ci. 2104245. on arr 


Order brown by No. 
Pay 6%c for 6 pairs and 


Be sure to mention Bargain Price 


Send no money. 
postage on arrival. 


size. 
No. 21D40—30) 
6 pairs Children’s Stockings 79¢ No. 21D1!—s 
Medium rib summer weight Fine Lisle yarn. 
High spliced reinforced heel and toe. Full double . 
soles. Sizes 5 to 9%. Or'ter black by No. Guar 
21C1278. Order brown by No. 21C1271. Give . 
size. Send no money. Pay 7%c for six pairs Now is your 
and postage on arrival eae u 4 
o ube pK 


Men’s All sais vorssis' 

hat ne 

rctic M ’s Fi 
$ ] 59 en - 
———s = 


Guaranteed best 
quality all rubber 













4buckle hi-cut 7 
arctic for men — 
Made with double . 


seams reinforced 
Snow -excluding 
tongue 


Furnished in men’s # 
sizes 7 to 12. Wide & 
widths. Sensational - . 


N Value. Send q: lick 


thick soles and I 3 
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to st 













ds an 
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Guaranteed 6000 Miles 


~s 


not) 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





Pay Only 











nothi: 


mber, you donot send ane penny with order; 
at these smashed prices, we cannot ship any 
rfor less than $1.50. Pick your bargains quick. 
' ied letter or postcard giving your name, ad- 
the number of each article you want, Also be 
tostate sizes and write plainly to avaid delay. 
:¢till goods arrive—then only the amaz- 
bargain price and postage. Then thoroughly 
ine your selections. If not satisfied, return the 
isand we refund your money promptly. Order 
tyou want direct from this advertisement. 


inneapolis, Minn. 
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Send All Orders from this Page Direct to Sharood Co., Dept. 21, Minneapolis, Minn. | 


Novel Jersey 
Knit Blouse 


Very Latest Vogue 
and Big Bargain 


Fresh from the fash- 
centers—a_ chic 
Jersey Knit blouse 
which is assured of 
5 reat popularity. 
300d ~=«look- 
ing, service- 
able and as- 
tounding 
value at 


Close novel- 

ty knit in 

black or 

navy with 

contrasting 

collar and 

cuffs—a very pret- 

ty effect Also 

neat cord girdle. 

This model is 

suitable for young 

ladies or women. 

Furnished in sizes 

34 to 44. Order 

Black with Gray 

trimmin 7} by : 

No. 21C 50 

Order avy om Peacock Blue a s by 
No. 2101451. Send no money. Pa 1.98 
and postage on arrival for Cher’ color. 
Money back if not satisfied. Give size wanted. 


Flannel Shirt 


medium 

heavy flannel twill 

shirts. All seams 

doub |e stitched. 

Comes in service- 

able gray color, 

i sizes 14% to 17. 

Order by No. 

7 21B1541. Pay 89c 

fi and postage on 

arrival. State 
size. 


Men's Shirts of serviceable khaki ma- 
terial made with stoutly sewed seams. Has 
large breast pocket and durable attached 
collar of self-material. Sizes 144% to 17. 
Khaki color only. Order by No. 21B1531. 
Send no money. Pay 98c per shirt and 
postage on arrival. Give size. 


Men’s stout chambray work shirts. Every 
seam double stitched. Double yoke. Breast 
pocket. Turnover collar. Sizes 1444 to 17. 
Order by No. 21B1530. Pay 69¢ end: postage 
on arrival. State size. 


Vici Kid House 
Shoes 


Now at Smashed 
Prices| 


This is a bar- 
gain you will be 
wise to snap 
up in a hurry. 


Fine black vici kid Juliets. Flexible oak 
soles. Soft kid finish uppers. Gum _ rubber 
heels.- Cushion insoles. Patent front stay. 
Elastic side gore. Sizes 3 to 8. Wide widths 
Order by No. 21A236. Send no money. 
Pay $1.98 and postage on arrival. 


Novel Tie Back 


Percale 
Apron 


Actually 
com pie s 
cove 4 


house 
serv iceable 
ale which 
aunders splen- 
didly. Short 
sleeves and 
heat turn - 
over cuffs: 
Neck, front 
and sleeves 
bound with 
contrasting 
white braid. 
Slips over 
head. Comes 
in neat, practi- 
Cal light figur- 
ed pattern. 
Sizes 34 to 44. 
Order by No. 
21E1812.Send 
no money. 
Pay 79% and 
postage on 
arrival. State 
size wanted. 


Gun Metal Hi-Cut 


Very dressy black gun metal side leather 
Extension cok soles T eather 
Broad - 
Modified 
English last. 
pa, Order _~ 
8 by 
21473, $1. 43. Sizes 
Ris il by No. 
21 Aa, si. ” ase 
li to No 
21475, si 3 "ehess 


8 by No. 
diate, $2.49" 


$149 


Up 


Give Size. 


Black Only. 


When Goods 
Arrive 


Brogue Dress Shoe 
Goodyear Welt 
Brown Russian 


Calf 
$9.98 


Give Size 


Most popular model men's dress shoe. Rich dark 
mahogany brown Russian calf—new Brogue style 
with fullvamp (not cut off), and fancy perfora- 
ene on tip and vamp, as pictured. Extension 

year sewed soles; pure gum rubber heels; 
leather insoles. Sizes 6 oe ll. Wide widths. 
Order by No. 21A635. $3.98 and postage 
on arrival. Money a, i not satisfied. 


Genuine Kid 
Hi-Cut Shoe 


$929 


Wonderful uality 
genuine ki leather 
with cushion soles and 
rubber heels. All the 
features that make for 
comfort, yet very 
dressy in 
pearance. Sizes 
3 to 9. Tid» 
widths. 

Wonder 
Value. 








You have paid $4.00 
for no better pants 
than this neat gray 
striped pattera 
Idealfor hard daily 
vervice. Suspender 
buttons. Belt loops, 
plain bot;oms 
Stoutly sewed waist- 
band. Sizes, waist 
3Oto 42. Inseam 30 

1435. Order »/ 
No. 2181563. Send 
nomoney. Pay 
only $1.49 and post- 
age on arrival. Give 
your waist andin- 
seam sizes. 











Order Men's Heavy 
Khaki Cloth Work 
Pants, samesizes as 
above, by No. 21B- 
1560. Send n> 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT MILK 


Feb., 1922 


ERS 


Does a Milking Machine Reduce the Amount of Help Needed? 


UMAN labor is the second largest item entering into the 
cost of produeing milk. It is the least variable, season 
in and season out, year in and year out, of any item, in 

spite of the fact that many farmers have failed to charge to it 
its full share of cost. The labor cost of producing milk where 
records have been kept, show that it amounts to from one-fifth 
to one-quarter of the total cost. Tests conducted aad records 
kept by the United States department of agriculture on twenty- 
five farms in northwestern Indiana for two years show that the 
labor cost amounted to 19.1 percent and 20.1 percent respec- 
tively for the winter and summer periods Experiments of the 
same kind conducted in western Washington on nineteen farms 
showed labor was 23.5 pereent of the total cost and that is 
varied only .7 of one percent for the two seasons. In south- 
western Louisiana government tests indicate that labor enters 
in to the extent of 24.2 percent. Michigan agricultural college 
tests in two separate territories covering two and three year 
periods point out that labor is 25.2 percent and 24.1 pereent 
respectively for the two sections. At Northfield, Minnesota, 
human labor was 25.6 percent of all costs; in Illinois it was 
16.99 percent and in Iowa 18.4 percent. 

More than this, it is interesting to know that only 10.7 
percent of all labor entering 
into the cost of production in 


reflect more clearly the saving effected in time and labor. For 
instance, F. T. Butterbrodt of Wisconsin who has used his 
milker nearly five years on his herd of sixteen cows, says, 
“With my milker one man can do the milking in the same time 
that it took three to do 1t without the machine. I am only 
using one double unit. It saves one man an hour and a half 
each day and does away with the other altogether.” 

T. H. Flynn of Minnesota has used his machine since May, 
1916, milking from fifteen to thirty-five head. He answers the 
question by saying that one man and a boy do the same milking 
with the machine which formerly required four people. 

T. E. Christenson, also of Minnesota, milked fourteen cows 
before he bought his machine four and a half years ago; now he 
milks twenty-four purebred Holsteins. He adds, ‘“‘We don’t 
keep any hired help. Last winter my average milk check was 
$800 per month. My two boys, ages twelve and fourteen, often 
do the milking alone in forty minutes.” 

An Iowa user, Guy Stoddard, comes in with this comment, 
“The larger the herd the more time saved. On twelve cows one 
man milking will save about thirty-five minutes.”’ 

Another user adds after telling about his herd and milker, 
“In regard to the milker I cannot say too much for it as it is a 

considerable help to me. I am 
doing all my work without 





Indiana as shown by the gov- 
ernment figures was performed 
by woman and children; in 
Louisiana 27.1 percent and in 
Washington 12 percent. On 
the other hand hired labor in 
Washington amounted to 61.7 
percent of all labor and in 
Michigan it was 50.2 percent. 
Knowing the large part that 
labor plays in keeping up the 
milk it becomes a topic 
for most serious consideration, 
especially at times such as these 
when everywhere are 
undergoing readjustment. If 
the labor cost can be cut m 
half it will cut down the total 
cost at least a tenth, and since 
labor cost is such a stable item 
any reduction will mean a per- 
manent umprovement. 

We have all heard milking 
machine enthusiasts argue that 
the machine will do the milking 
in from one-third to one-half 
the 
hos 


cost of 


costs 


time necessary to do it by 

thus leaving more time 
for the farmer himself in the 
field or even doing away en- 





“= 
am 


r 


hired help and have 130 acres 
under cultivation.” 

A North Dakota farmer of 
four years’ milking machine 
experience calls it “‘a willing 
servant that never kicks about 
the heat, cold or flies. I can 
get along without a man most 
of the year now since I have a 
machine to milk my sixteen 
cows.” 

It is not necessary to quote 
more comments altho there are 
many more just such as these. 
A number of the leading state 
experiment stations have car- 
ried on tests which have 
brought out we similar con- 
clusions. The Michigan sta- 
tion has done possibly the most 
complete work of any having 

on quite a thoro test, 
using ninety-three herds for a 
period of one year. Forty-two 
of these were hand milked and 
fifty-one were machine milked. 
On the average it took 89.25 
hours to hand milk each cow 
for a year, and 57.91 hours 
when a machine was used. It 
took 11.19 hours to care for 





-~. 





tire with the necessity for 
lp. To find just 
wi t conservative, ¢ xper enced 
users of milking machines un- 
der similar circumstances as his 
own had to say on the matter, a young Iowa dairyman with a 
herd of twelve to fifteen cows recently wrote to over 500 other 
farmers whom he knew had used milking machines for at least 
one year, and asked them the following question: How many 
people did it take to do the milking without the machine; also, 
how many does it now take with the machine? Four hundred 
and ten replies were received which he classified as follows: 

Men necessary Men necessary 

without machine with machine 

21 say 1 man 174 say 1 man 

104 say 2 men 111 say 2 men 

86 say 5 men 13 say 3 men 

53 say 4 men 2 say 4 men 
men 
) men 


out 
On the C 
ounty, Wisconsin, the n 


on time, 


Y sav : 
t say —y 
,7 men 
) 


786 men required 457 men required 

Note that where twenty-one users got along with only one 
man doing the milking by hand, 174 were able to do the milking 
with only one man when the machine was used. Also where 
sixty-eight herds required four men or more to milk them by 
hand, only four required four men or more when milked by 
machine. Without the machines 786 men were required to 
milk the herds of these 410 users; with the machines only 457 
men were required—a reduction in labor of 42 percent after 
milkers were installed. It is interesting to note also that 56 
ercent, over half, of these farmers increased the size of their 
her: is from one to forty cows after they began using mechanical 
milkers. 

Some of the comments of those who answered the inquiry 


Cc 


Llker save 


utensils necessary for hand 
milking per year per cow, and 
13.37 hours to care for utensils 
necessary for machine milking. 
In other words, the total time necessary to spend a year for 
producing and caring for the milk of one hand-milked cow was 
100.4 hours against 71.28 hours for the machine-milked cow. 
On the basis of 100 pounds of milk produced each 100 pounds 
required 1. 42 hours by hand as compared with 1.12 hours where 
a machine was used. In other words, one-third of an hour labor 
was saved on each 100 poundsof milk produced which, if valued 
at 35 cents per hour, would be a saving on labor alone of I2 cents 
on each ten gallon can of milk. 

Is it worthwhile? Figure it out for yourself on your own herd, 
then read what these readers say and draw your own conclusions. 
“Even if the milking machine took no less time than hand milk- 
ing, it would be worthwhile because it solves my hired help 
problem. I haven’t been able to get help of any kind for six 
months. If I hadn’t put in a milker I would have had to sell 
my herd. Now I can milk thirty cows without help, and do not 
need to be worrying about men leaving; besides the machine 
does the same kind of work Saturday night that it does any 
other night. It doesn’t ask to quit early to get to town.” 

And still another, “A good milking machine is the cheapest 
and most efficient hired man on a dairy farm; it is ever on the 
job, always milks alike and no kicking. I am positive that 
my milker outfit does not owe me one cent today. 

Another question which this lowa farmer put to the 500 users 
of milking machines was: How much actual time does your 
milking machine save over the old way? He has agreed to give 
us the benefit of these answers in an early issue of Successful 
Farming. 


Gittings stock farm, in Racine 
s many hours of labor. 


Have you read about the “‘More Profits From Poultry’’ 
contest on page 74. It’s a good chance to benefit by others 
experience in poultry raising and perhaps win a prize. 
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lop of f 
lilk Tank is 
waist h— 
easy to 


Milk and 
cream spouts 
are open— 

easy to clean 


One piece alumi- 
num skimming 
device is very 
easy to clean 


vertical que run 
Sivot ball bearings ear to pay. Every machine guar- 
Fy arn a lifetime against defects 
the lightest run- in materials and workmanship. 

ning of all 

30 Days’ Trial 
(6) You can have 30 ys trial on your own 
Cream Separators farm and see for yourself how easily one 
are now in use of these splendid machines will earn 
its own cost and more before you pay. 
Ten of His Neighbors Have Bought Try it alongside of any separator you 


the New Butterfly 


We can recommend the Butterfly in every way, : : 
ghe heve bouaka $2 deposit and pay freight charges both ways. 


and I can recall the names of 


your catalog sent to two other parties, and they  Oatalog Folder FREE 


both have ordered. Yours truly, 
PERT L. VICKERY, Minooka, 


ee et ne NR se opportunity to do so on this liberal self-earnin 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CoO., 
2101 Marshall Bivd., Chicage, Ul. 


Gentiemen:—Without obligation on my part, Genco ‘ear 


mail me your FREE Catalog Folder and 
ticulars regarding your special easy payment oS 
on the New Butterfly Cream Separator 


[ *° eet es LS LEN 


GIEBR. cocccccccccocccocccccceles F. D. eeeeeeeeeeosce 






UCCESSFUL FARMING 


52 DOWN 


AYear to Pay 


| s8§ You can now get 
Think of it! any size of = 
New Butterfly Cream Separator you 
need direct from our factory for only $2 
down and ona —_ whereby it will earn 
itsown cost and more before you pay. 
You won't feel the cost at all. Our low 
prices will surprise you. F or example: 


buys the No. 234 Junior, a 
1% light running, ‘easy clean- 
ing, close skimming, dura- 
ble, guaranteed separator. 
Skims 120 quarts per hour. 


You pay only $2 down and 
ce on easy terms of 


Only $3°° a month; 2 "s 


extras. Prices we quote ichede e every- 
thing. We also make 4 larger sizesof the 


“Butterfly 


% upto our cane Se anata 800 Ib. capacity ma- 
\ chine shown here—all sold at simi- 
lar low prices—on our liberal terms 
- only $2 down and more thana 















wish. Keep it if pleased. If not you can 
return it at our expense and we will refund your 


Why not get one of these big laborf-saving, 
I. money-making machines while you have the 


plan? Let us send you our big, new, illustrat 
catalog foldershowing all the machines we make 
| and quoting lowest factory prices and easy pay- 
ment terms. We will also mail you a book of 
letters from owners telling how the New Butter- 
v. fiy is helping them make as high as $100 a year 
extra profit from their cows. Sending coupon 
| does not obligate you in any way. Write today. 


| ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. 


Manufacturers 
~- | 2101 Marshall Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 











CREAM 


Made $61.39 More 
from Same Cows 
“*We made $78.61 worth of but- 
ter before we had the machine 
and in the same length of time 
we made with the Butterfly 
Separator $140 worth of butter 

from same number of cows.’ 
THOS. S. KERMOSKY, 
Point Aux Pius, Mich. 

































Twelve-Year-Oid 
Child Runs It 
“We would not do without 
our Batterfly or ex- 
change it foe al OT. machi 
we have seen. - 


years old ie i it rr a 





Simplest, Easiest 
to Clean 


se son took a course in 
agriculture at Cape Girardeau 
and he worked with a dozen or 
more makes of separators, and 
hesaid this was the most simple 
and easiest cle aned machine 
of any of them.’ 

J. B. FINLEY, Oran, Mo. 
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“Goodbye, OldPick” | 





say H-L-FSiloOwn- 





ers, “I Usea Fork.” 


There has always been a good deal of 
discussion as to what is the meanest 
job on a farm in cold weather. Any- 
body who has tried to 

get frazen silage out +4 

witha pick knows how 





mean that particular 236 
job is. =: Ss 

Owners of H-L-F —— = 
Silos are taking silage 2S = 





out this winter with 
pitchforks. Most of 
them report no frozen 
silage at all. Some say 
that a little sticks to 
the wall. John D, 
Hanks of Werner, 
N. D., tells me that 
his silage came clear 
until he got down to 
the concrete pit, and 























TCCESSFUL FARMING 








MORE LAND OR MORE COWS? 


The other day a farmer who has a 
farm of eighty acres was arguing that 
as he could not get more land next 
to him he would be compelled to sell 
his farm and move to another locality 
where he could get land, as he had two 
boys growing up and the eighty acres 
would not furnish work for all of them. 
He has a good farm with most of it in 
cultivation except probably twenty acres 
in pasture and woodlot, and a good stream 
of water flowing thru this. 

For grain farming or for feeding hogs 
and a few sheep, which is the combination 
he has been using, he is about to the limit 
of his farm in profit unless he makes a 
specialty of purebred hogs or buys and 
feeds outside feedstuff, and this would 
not be good advice to give him as he is 
like very many farmers I know—not 








then it was frozen in 
four feet from the wall. 3632 H-L-P Sues 


The reason the H-L-F Silo is warm is simply 
because it is a building with double walls and 
a dead air space between—not a barrel. Itis 
built warm, like a house. No more sense in a 
single-wall silo for cold weather than a single- 
wall house. 


HLF Sito 


Direct to You at Factory Price 


We have no glad-hand men touring the 
country in automobiles to tell you how to run 
your business. You can just answer this 


| cows, but has not tested them and they 





advertisement, look over our printed matter, 
and order or not, according to whether the 
deal looks good to you. In a few places old | 
customers act as local representatives and the | 
srnall commission we pay them comes from 
our profit and is charged to advertising. Either 
way, you get the silo at our factory price. 


Big Cut This Year In 
H-L-F Silo Prices 


Prices this year show a cut of $100 or more 
on the average silo outfit. On every one of the 
first 300 sold we lose money. You're welcome. 
If we sell enough silos, we'll make a little on 
the tail enders. 


Carload Price on Single Silo 





No matter where you live, you get the car- 
load price on your order for a single silo. 
That's done by bunching, to form a carioad, 
the orders from nearby points, or by distribut- 
ing from conveniently located depots. It’sa 
scheme to save you money. 





$35.00 Saved on Early Orders 


It saves us money on manufacture and 
shipment to get orders early. Therefore, on 
pone orders we give a roof free—late orders 
pay $35.00 for the roof. Better fill out the 
coupon below, right now when you think of 
it. It will bring you a book I wrote entitled 
“All About Silos,’’ with a list of H-L-F Silo 
owners and a price list—the complete proposi- 
tion. Come ahead quick with that coupon. 


Double Walls of Maiched Clear 












C 


WILLIS BRINDLEY, Mgr. 

Hewitt-Lea-Funck Co, 

767 Funck &t., 

Sumner, Washington. 
Please send me, FREE and without 

your book, “All About Silos,’’ with 


Dear Sir: 
obligation, 
owner list and price list and FREE Roof offer. 


Mame. ....s+e- PPTTTITITIIIT TTT Titi TTT 
Postoffice......++> WrITtITiTiITiTititiii tit tll 
BR. Fi. BDocccccccccececcess State...... eeccccces 


| marketable human food product that sells 


exceptionally well grounded in business 
principles, and hog feeding on vurchased 
feed is a business matter with not overly 
much margin for mistakes. He has a few 


show up rather below a good average to 
judge from their looks. 

Now if I had that farm and those boys 
this is what I would do and that at once. 
I would sell the inferior cows I had and 
buy what I could afford of purebred Hol- 
stem cows that had milk records to back 
them. If I could not afford purebreds; or 
thot I couldn’t, and could find some good 
Holstein grades with good records I would 
take them. I would be sure my cow was 
a producer first and last, for none other 
should go into a dairy herd. Now this is 
why I should do this: 

That woodlot would afford partial pas- 
ture and a splendid range for the cows 
summer and winter. I could grow on that 
farm a good field of alfalfa to cut fresh in 
summer to supplement the pasture, and 
make hay to balance the silage rations. 
I would give my whole attention to grow- 
ing enough alfalfa for hay and corn for 
silage first to fully meet the needs of my 
cows in these lines, and then I would grow 
as much of the concentrates as I could. 
If my land would produce some other 
silage crop better than corn it would be 
used, but I would study this matter out 
intelligently. 

Now why the cows especially? The 
good dairy cow will turn a much greater 
portion of the actual food value of the 
produce of the farm into a condensed and 


at a stable price than any other farm 
agency. Thru it the producer can get a 
much higher percentage of the price the 
consumer pays fer his product. In no 
other way can the roughage of the farm 
that goes with the production of grain be 
utilized so profitably, for the cow uses a 
greater percentage of roughage than grain, 
which is not true of any other food pro- 
ducing farm animal. From this roughage 
the cow will produce a high percentage of 
human food, no other animal producing 
even half as much, and of the concen- 
trates she will produce more food than 
the others. In other words, she is the most 
efficient food factory to which the prod- 
ucts of the farm can be fed. 

Now why the Holsteins? This is not 
so clear cut and definite, for there are 
several good breeds and some will favor 
one and some another. I think the Hol- 
steins the best general farm dairy cow 
because she is not small, she produces a 
very heavy flow of milk, and while the 
butterfat content is lower it will total as 
much because of the greater milk produc- 
tion. Separated milk is or can be made 
very profitable as a byproduct, and the 
greater amount is an item to the Holstein’s 
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2H-P. was $ 59——Now $ 39.95 
was $180——-Now $119.90 
was $352——Now $249.00 


was $1091 ——_ Now $699.80 









WITTE factory pricedirect saves you money. 
New quotationsare from $20 to $400 less than 
eee wereme eee. Allsizesand styles cut 


i copestion. § luding Log Saws—Tree Saws— 
o = Sows and $ Stationary Buzz Saws. 


Lifetime Gunraniee. a 
we will send ca and — price— 
CASH or EASY you wish. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
1614 Oakland Avenue, mo. 
1614 Empire Bullding,( PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Process thatelim- 
inates Blew-Out—Stone-Bruise 
—Rim-Cut and enables us to 
sell our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and in- 
troduce these wonderful 
tires at our astonishingly 
‘ow prices to all motorcar owners. 

Writ: tor booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing in- 
troductory offer to owner agents, 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


Qept. 158 Chicago, San Francisco, Pottstown, P=- 























A live man can make a good income 
drilling wells with a Dempster outfit. 
Very simplc to operate. A few wells 


We make all kinds, including Cable 
Drilling, Jetting, Hydraulic Rotating, 
Combined Drilling and Jetting, Com- 
bined Drilling and Hydraulic Rotat- 

ing and Well Augers, up to 1000-feet 
oe ter. get together with 

ou wa’ et wi 

your anighbese and geta : 
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— Free Book, also about 

Shaw - -#K ier, cower bie at big coving. 


SHAW MANUFACTURING co. 
Dept. 40 Galesburg, Kansas 
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credit. ‘Then the calves are large and 
make good veals or baby beefs if they need 
to be marketed thus. Not only this, but 
it is a very popular breed and the demand 
for purebred stock is large and in no 
danger of decreasing for some time to 
come, as it is gaining in popularity every 
year. This also makes the keeping of a 
ne ‘ighborhood owned sire more probable 
and profitable, and enables the club to 
secure an animal of higher grade without 
more individual cost, this being a very 
important point to consider. 

This small farm with modern equip- 
vent added as fast as the profits will 
justify, will very soon furmish plenty of 
employment for the whole family and 
give them all the comforts and even the 
luxuries of the city home, for the water 
and electric plant will increase the effi- 
ciency of the dairy enough to soon pay 
for them, and make possible a greater 
increase in the producing plant—the cows 
—without increasing the labor cost. 

Now for the last point I shall make. 
That dairy when it makes use of all that 
farm in alfalfa and silage production, with 
the proper rotations, and with the fer- 
tilizer produced by the herds distributed 
without waste, will increase in production 
until it will equal an added eighty and 
that not so long after the process begins 
as one might think. Manure and alfalfa 





can do wonders in building up soils, and | 


[ know that no ordinary farm under 


ordinary conditions is at anywhere near | 


its maximum fertility. The manure the 
cows produce will go back to the soil and 
with the added plant food value derived 
from the concentrates bought and fed will 
put back more than the crop removes, and 
the soil itself is constantly adding its 
portion as nature has provided it should. 
Then the alfalfa in its rotation will draw 
great stores of nitrogen from the air and 
deposit in the soil thru the soil bacteria. 
Yes, by all means, if I was that farmer, 
or any other small farmer feeling cramped 
I would buy cows instead of land, and just 
as a land buyer would want fertile land I 
would want producing cows.—L. C., Kans. 


FEEDING THE DAIRY CALF 
I want to raise a half-dozen good dairy 
calves this year from my herd of twenty 
cows. A little information on the best 
practice in raising them on skimmilk will 
be much appreciated.—B. J. L., Minn. 
The calf should be allowed the first milk 
or colostrum: After the calf has nursed 
once or twice, take it away from the dam, 
but feed it the dam's whole milk for a few 
days. After a week or ten days, depend- 
ing on the thriftness and vigor of the calf, 
commence to add skimmilk to the whole 
milk, just a little at a time, increasing the 
amount and proportion of skimmilk 
gradually until the entire feed is of the 
skimmilk. Be sure always that the milk | 
is sweet, that it is warmed to the tempera- 
ture of the dam’s milk; and by all means 
avoid overfeeding. Four quarts at a feed 
twice a day, after the first few days of fre- 
quent feeding, will be plenty for the first 
month for an average size calf. Add lin- 
seed meal at the rate of a spoonful or so 
per quart of skimmilk, and teach the calf 
to eat cornmeal and high quality alfalfa or 
clover hay as early as possible. As soon 
is the calf can eat grain, let it balance its 
milk ration with corn and oats. Provide 
it all times a warm dry, comfortable stall, 
ind keep the stall well bedded. If there 
ire any signs of scouring reduce the quan- 
tity of milk immediately. If this is with- 
out avail, scald the milk before feeding. 
In any case, keep the milk vessels per- 
fectly clean and sanits ary. It might be 
said in passing that most dairymen prefer 
to raise fall calves as they can be put on 
pasture when about thru with the skim- 
ilk ration, and at the same time, cows 
th it freshen in the fall have been found 
more generally productive and profitable 
than those that freshen in the spring. 








This Valuable Cow 





This 84-page 
book is worth its 
weight in gold. 
Itsauthor, Hugh 
G. Van Pelt, aprominentdairy five people who will need 
editor and former professor of cream separators or milking 
dairying, is a practical dairy- machines withina year’s time. 
man and one of the best judges Any one who is wasting 
t of dairy cattle inthe country. cream by using an old, worn- 
Oo It is so plain and simple that out or ‘“‘balky”’ separator, or 
any one can use it asa guide by hand skimming, needs a 
Get in selecting good cows, and De Laval Separator. Any one 
building up a herd for ‘large who is milking ten or more 
e and profitable production. cows by hand needs a De Laval 
1t We will gladly send you Milker. 
this book free of charge if you If you cannot give five 
will fill out the blank below names, we will send you this 
and send us the names of book on receipt of 20 cents. 


Dk LAVAL SEPARATOR Co., 165 B’way, N. Y., 29 E. Madison St., Chicago. Il, 

Please send me Van Pelts Cow Demonstration Book, for which I am 
sending you the names of five people who need De Laval Cream Separators 
or Milkers. (Include your own name if you need a separator or milker.) 


Name P.O. R.F.D.. State 


NOTE— After eac h name, in last column, tf ma ark Ss it person needs a separator, | M_ for milker, SM M for both. 








|No. Milk ‘Prospect 


P.O. R.F.D. wand Cows Per 














Sent on Trial 
> American Cream 


SEPARATOR 


H giving splendid sat- 
Thousands in Use isfaction justifies in- 
vestigating our wonderful offer: a brand new, well 
made, easy running, easily cleaned, perfect ekim- 
ming separator only $24.95. Skims warm or cold 
milk closely. Makes thick or thin cream. Different 
from picture, which illustrates our low priced, = 
large capacity machines, Bow] is a sanitary marvel and embodies all om latest © 
improvements. Our Absolute Guarantee Protects You. Besides wonderfully low 
prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


Whether dairy is large or small, do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly fMustrated catalog, sent 
free on request, is a most complete, elaborate and interesting book on cream separators. Western 
— fled from Western points. Write today for catalog and see our big money saving proposi- 


American Separator Co., Box 1059, Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Ci1 
Gaither No Dirt. 


’ necessary cows udder, flanks and underline. This keeps the 
It’s o - to cio dairy hair short—makes cleaning a quick, easy job— § 
asto clean the dairy barn. Modern equip- and filth, with its di ino bostesia, 
ment and sanitary poy gront’y is kept out of the a breedi 
suse eimectivences unless Hip cow “ Clip in a few minutes with the Stewart No.1. } 


source of the milk supply, is kept clean. | ,&'pin3 aa ine someeae Ga 
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Long, thick hair on your stabled cows lastslong A guality product throughout. Ready 
catches manure and stable. filth—the | for unlimited service. Clips horses $12.00 
most careful milker can’t keep it out of | #>d mules also. Price reduced to 

the milk pail. Your dealer has it, or send us $2.00 and pay 


Clip the cows every three or four weeks on | balance on arriv 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company seoo Rots LA Chicago 


Ep, 31 years making quality products 
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“Saws 25 Cords 
In 6 Hours” 


That’s what Ed. Davis, an Iowa wood 
sawyer says he did with a WITTE 6 H-P. Saw- 
Rigs Another claims # loads of pole. wood in 
8 hoursand 20 minutes with a 6 H Hundreds 
of WITTE Saw-Rig owners have 

records and are money. 







(Was $305) 

















Y, 
AY sf Gsorenre 
Any hustler can make big money with 
ITTE. When not sawing you can operate | 


It's the one all-purpose out- | 
e sawinga 





other machinery. 
fit for farmers, and men who 
regular business, When not sawing you can fill 
silos, grind feed, shell corn, thresh, or do other 
work. High Tension Ignition for quick starting. 
BOSCH Magneto for any size WITTE Engine 
or Saw Outfit on order. etime Engine guar- 
antee against defect as per catalog. Sent FREE, | 
Write today for description and prices, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS | 


Kansas City, Mo. _ Pittsburgh, 


1611 Qakiand Ave. 1611 Empire 
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Aiea 375 LBS. 
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Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color’’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! | 



























Before churning add one-half te aspoon- 
ful to each gallon of cream and out of 
your churn comes butter of Golden June 
shade to bring you top prices. “Dandelion | 
Butter Color’ costs nothing because 
each ounce used adds ounce of weight 
to butter. Large bottles cost only 35 
cents at drug or grocery stores. Purely 
vegetable, harmless, meets all State and 
National food laws. Used for 50 years 
by all large creameries. Doesn’t color 
buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 


Wells& Richardson Co., Burlington,Vt. | 
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‘ous waste _ learner 
quality—insure uniform 

THE GENUINE CHAMPION 
Saves time an saves eat one 


Folder 
‘CHAMPION MILK COOLER ~ 
Dept. B, Cortland, N. Y 





better plan and when it cannot be done 
| it is better to burn the lining membrane of 


| with a fistulous tract which connects wit 


|friend or dangerous enemy. 
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FISTULA OF MILK DUCT 
It is most annoying when a heifer is 
found to have a false opening in one of her 
teats thru which milk runs or oozes at 


milking time. In some instances the 
opening connects with a rudimentary milk 
secreting gland and does not enter the true 
milk duct of the teat. Where that is the 
|case the veterinarian has to dissect out 
the rudimentary gland, or slough it out 
with caustics. Dissection is by far the 


| the false duct thoroly with a lunar caustic 
pencil or stick of caustic potash than to 
insert caustics to cause sloughing. Such 
operations are best done when the cow or 
heifer is dry. 

There are various methods of dealin 


the true milk duct. When a barb wire 
has torn the teat of a cow that is giving 
milk and the duct has been opened the 
condition should be treated as follows: 
Perfectly cleanse the teat by soaking it in 
hot water containing all the boric acid it 
will dissolve or in a hot 1-to-1000 solu- 
tion of chinosol. Then insert a long, steri- 
lized milking tube, cut away shreds of torn 
skin and remove all foreign bodies, paint 
the wound with tincture of iodin, coat the 
teat with fresh pine tar and then apply a 
bandage of sterilized gauze from tip of 
teat to its base. Next coat the gauze with 
pine tar, and go on putting on a layer of 
gauze and a coat of tar until six or seven 
layers have been applied. Stitch the last 
layer to the one below. Remove the 
gauze in two or three weeks, after soaking 
with alcohol, but let the layer first applied 
work off gradually. A sterilized milking 
tube will have to be used to withdraw the 
milk for a week or more. After that milk- 
ing may prove possible with the covering 
in place. An old fistula is dealt with in the 
same way when the cow is dry, but it is 
first necessary to make a new wound 
of the false duct by cutting or use of a 
sharp curette or scraping instrument. 
Burning the lining of the fistulous tract 
thoroly with a thermo-cautery or red hot 
knitting needle may serve the purpose 
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made necessary by formation of a scab- 
covered sore which comes on the tip of 
teat and blocks the opening. Such sores 
are often formed by the cow stepping upon 
a teat when stepping over a sill or other 
obstacle, or having her teats trampled 
upon by another cow. They may also be 
due to milking with wet hands and not 
cleansing the udder before milking, or by 
the cow wading in wet, mud and filth, 
standing in stagnant contaminated water 
or having the tips of the teats frozen o 
infected by flies. 

It is a mistake to pick off the seabs « 
such sores before milking. Treat by in 
mersing the teat for at least five minut: 
night and morning in a hot 1-to-100 
solution of chinosol, or in hot water con 
taining all the boric acid it will dissolve 
The scab is readily removed after such 
softening and disinfeciion. The solution 
also tends to heal the sore and a little 
iodin tincture or ointment applied after 
the part dries usually completes the heal- 
ing process. The hot solutions mentioned 
are also remedial for cow pox sores and 
chaps of the teats. For the latter also 
apply a mixture of one part of compound 
tincture of benzoin and three parts of 
glycerine.—A. 8S. A. 





ABNORMAL GROWTHS 
Watch out closely for the so-called 
mammary tumor in “the udders of your 
dairy cows. 


When any kind of bunches 
appear and continue 
to linger, it is most 
advisable to have a 
veterinarian make a 
tuberculin test, as 
many entire herds 
have been endangered 
and many infected 
from such a source, 
when it ight have 
been avoided if it had been properly looked 
after in the beginning. 

Instantly isolating a cow when anything 
goes wrong with the udder, is a practice 
of most of the owners of purebre cattle, 
thus saving many a case of infection from 
spreading. They take care that al! ab- 
normal milk is caught in an old pail con- 
taining a good disinfecting solution, and 
have the milker’s hands thoroly washed in 
a disinfectant. Such milk must never be 
carelessly thrown away, and if any is 
spilled on the floor or premises, carefully 
disinfect such places and avoid needless 
contamination.—E. M. B. 


THE TWIN CITY MILK PRODUCERS 
Continued from page 13 

January first, 1918, the association has 

handled products as follows: 











- 1918 1919 1920 1921 (8 mos.) 
Pounds of cheese sold. ...... 951, 648 1,734,298 664,710 1,194,133 
Pounds of butter sold 168,557 371,128 743,024 1,348,631 
Pounds of cream handled 912,986 1,619,732 2,522,071 4,449,104 
Pounds of milk handled i 72,598,801 88,217,181 97,303,379 104,996,939 
Amount of gross sales ; | ,$2,103,183.23 $3,113,408.76 $3,410,943.84 $2,552,206.48 

Aaded to Sinking Fund , 10,629.15 15,619.30 17,107.38 12,695.51 


when the correct operation cannot be per- 
formed.—A. 8. A. 


INFECTED TEATS AND UDDERS 
A milking tube may prove a useful 
Each time 
before it is inserted in a teat thatigs hard 
to milk, or so sore that hand milking 
causes severe pain, it should be carefully 
cleansed and then boiled for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. Until it is used again 
it should then be kept immersed in alcohol, 
or in a three percent solution of carbolic 
acid, lysol or coal tar disinfectant. Before 
inserting it in the teat, smear it with 
carbolized oil or vaseline to facilitate 
entrance and prevent infection. A dirty, | 
corroded, germ-carrying milking tube will 
be absolutely certain to carry infective 
germs into the teat and set up thickening 
of the mucous membrane lining the duct 
and eventually result in a ruinous form of 
mammitis, garget or “caked bag.” 
Insertion of a milking tube is most often 








It will be noted that 5,000,000 pounds 
more milk was handled in the first eight 
months of 1921 than in the entire year 
previous, or for the year a 60 percent 
ierease. Likewise it means 80 percent 
more milk than was handled in 1919, and 
two and a quarter times what was handled 
in 1918. This amount of milk was han- 
dled with an overhead expense of 6.1 cent 
per hundred pounds and a total expense 
including factory, of 19.1 cents. 

There has been but little dissatisfactior 
among the milkmen. The association 
believes that well-informed members are 
contented members and keeps the mem- 
bership fully posted on the business of 
the organization. This is done thru a 
monthly house organ giving a full state- 
ment, and local meetings in each of the 
fifty-four districts attended by one of the 
district representatives. The ‘house organ 
goes out with the milk checks and is 
thoroly read. The local organizations are 
absolutely essential in keeping solid the 
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morale of the association and are insisted 
on by those in charge. 

The farmers do not criticize the ex- 
penses of the organization or its manage- 
ment, but they want to know how things 
are going. 

The funds of the association are divided 
into different budgets, such as tax fund, 
building fund, advertising fund, etc. Not 

» exceed one cent per hundred pounds of 

ilk is set aside for publicity and is 

urged to legitimate expense. This gives 

: amount of $800 to $900 per month with 

1ich to promote the greater use of the 

oduct. The distributors appreciate this 
ipplementing of their advertising. Just 

this time the distributors and the as- 
ociation are each contributing one cent 
er hundred pounds of milk handled to a 
lairy council advertising campaign in the 
‘ities in addition to their own publicity. 





Dissatisfaction because distributors | 
ere inclined to take an undue profit when | 
iilk was plentiful and pass on the cost | 
vhen milk was high has been largely | 


liminated by the operation of the associa- 
m. The margin of profit to distributors 
is been practically constant in the past 
ir years. The price they pay for this 
roduct has been more uniform than be- 
re, varying only as the world price for 
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sales to distributors in the twin cities during 
August, 1921. 
itter and cheese varies. In times past 
hey were not in the habit of changing the 
‘rice to consumers in proportion to each 
luctuation in price to producers; now it is 
t necessary to do so. 


The association of the twin city milk | 


roducers has done much for producers, 


lealers, and consumers. The producers | 


e assured of a sure market for ali they 
roduce at uniform prices, at least propor- 
onate to the prevailing prices for manu- 
‘tured dairy products. They have no 
irther fear that the extent of the reward 
i their efforts will be fluctuated by the 
hims of the distributors. The dealers 
ve come to favor a system whereby they 
n buy just as their needs demand from 
ne single source. The consumers are 
tting a more wholesome product at a 
re uniform and lower cost. All are 
ing benefited by a greater use of milk 
ruout the cities, and are agreed that the 
operative marketing of the milk supply 
n the part of the producers has been a 
ery much worthwhile move for all con- 
erned. 


ABNORMAL APPETITIES 
Where calves are closely confined, extra 
ire is needed to avoid cases of indigestion. 
[he most successful dairyman in our 
ymmunity always keeps a big lump of 
halk and some rock salt in the pen for the 
lves to lick. He always adds wheat bran 
id oilmeal to their rations allowing them 
nty to eat at will. He says this pre- 
nts them from getting the habit of 
‘wing the boards of their pen, as many 
» known to do. He quite frequently 
lds lime water to the milk he feeds them 
ily, and takes care that they have plenty 
good hay at hand, placed in racks so 
hey have to reach and pull it out a little, 
ius avoiding waste.—E,. B. 








Have you read about the poultry | 


contest on page 74 of this issue. 
While you are caring for your flock 


you might just as well be winning | 


one of the twenty prizes at the same 
time. Any effort put forth for the 
poultry will be amply repaid. Betier 
clip the coupon now, lest you forget. 
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Dont put off pulling on 
the=HOOD> Kattle King 


It is built— with a sole of gray tire tread stock as. 
tough and enduring as only the Hood Process can 
make it—to take the punishment of hard wear. 


Its flexibility affords the extra foot comfort and foot 
freedom that hard work and hard wear demand. 
You will like the warmth of its heavy brown fleece 


lining during these winter months. 


Its all-rubber upper with bellows tongue excludes 
snow and water like a duck’s back. No need to scrape 
and scratch a Hood Kattle King; a faucet cleans 
it of mud and odors as quickly as the water runs. 


Identify_the original Kattle King by looking for its 


Yellow Label. 
Ask your dealer 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 
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The=H66B> Red Boot 


We are convincing more 
and more people that here, 
at last, isared boot that’s 
different. You'll get the 
very last cent’s worth of 
its purchase price back in 


the surprising wear 
gives. 





These 400 Buying Guides are your 
encyclopedia of footwear. Ask your dealer 
for them or write us. Keep them for refer 
ence throughout the year. 
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DEPENDABILITY | MAO) UNIFORMIT 
= \ . eat : a 


CAFETERIA SYSTEM OF WATER- 
ING COWS 


When Frank Thompson, an _ Illinois 
farmer, was rem» deling his barn and get- 
ting a concrete floor and steel stanchions, 
he had an argument with his wife as to 
whether or not they could afford the indi- 
vidual drinking cups for the cows. The 


man believed the cafeteria system of " HEREVER the sturdy pioneer 


watering would pay while the wife thot , : : ‘hah 
the creek back of the barn was good built his log cabin or sod hut 
enough. At any rate a compromise was that was home. 


effected so that running water was In- 


stalled in both house and barn. Where those homes stood are 


Since that decision was made a few , 
years ago both husband and wife have crowded cities and fertile farms 


been so well satisfied that they wonder —pbut the trail was blazed for the 


why the installtaion was not made before. 

In the barn the dividends are in the form farmer and the manufacturer by 
of bigger milk checks which have made it : 
possible to work into purebreds and buy the pioneer. 
modern improve ments for the house. 


\n incident two years ago demon- And in the up-building of our 


strated the value of the individual drink- é : 
ing cup to the entire satisfaction of Mr country, many of its factories, 


Thompson. A break in the feedpipe put dwellings, bridges, dams and 


the water system out of commission for 
a couple of days during cold weather. It roads have been constructed 
was then necessary to resort to the creek of cement, made by the Atlas 


or carry the water to the cows in pails. : 
The latter seemed too much of a job so a Portland Cement Co.—pioneers 
hole was cut thru the ice and the herd of the cement industry of the 


turned out to shiver in the cold each day : 
When the water s ystem broke, the yield United States. 

was seven 40-quart cans of milk daily or Goteth ‘Atl 

an average of about 28 peunds of milk per a to the nearest as It is of this sturdy, dependable 

cow daily. The first day when they drank dealer and ask him for : vs ve 

from the creek it dr opped down to six and oe saan ““Cancrete on pioneer brand of cement you 

a half cans and the second day there were the Farm,” a practical should think when you are about 

& Scant Six cans. It was nearly a week hand-book about the fs y 

before the production could be brought construction of houses, to build. Not of Portland cement, 

back to normal after the water was started barns, silos, eee which is onlya descriptive name, 

again The decreased milk production runs, watering troughs, 

was attributed entirely to the outdoor fencing, etc. The Atlas but of ATLAS Portland Cement, 

watering required and the milk check oe is always ready t© = hich has won the reputation 

suffered to the extent of about $3.50} elp you. If you can’t 4 ‘ 

during the two davs get in touch with an the standard by which all other 

Chat indivi dual drinking cup system, Atlas dealer write us for makes are measured’ — 

Savs Mir | nhompson, cost me slightly your copy of Concrete : ; 

more than $100 to install. I figure it more on the Farm,” pioneer of American cements. 

than pavs tor itsell every winter I not 

only w d put it in again unde: similar 

circumst ces 1 ither than do without it, 


that were necesary. “S| THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


if that were ne cessary. 
It has been said that the only legal way New York Chicaga Birmingham Boston 
to water milk is to give it to the cow first. Philadelphia St.Louis Des Moines Dayton 
For maximum milk production large 
quantities of water are needed, not simply 
to satisfy the thirst of the animal, but to 


take its part in the process of milk secre-} 
tion. USE Can't Sa&" 
rl 


Cows when turned. out in the eold to 


drink ice water do not get enough water. 

Chey simply hurry back into the barn . : gale culs-10e styles 4 ary 4 
ufter satisfying their immediate thirst and 
about the same thing h appens the next and] # ia. toe our name : 

, “ les. ; -REE Poculare from High Carbon rust 
the following days during cold weather. z Sate OL 3 43 resisting Rail Steel. 
Cattle so handled become chilled, require — ¥ ~*~ ane 


more feed to maintain themselves and give Our Balanced 
less milk than they _ l ; they had Steel ee els Anchor Plate 
uwecess to water in the barn t is just as Corrugated akes every post drive straight— 
. = that c how ufficie Ny ' e Cheaper than any other wheels, cosT Ancher Plate braces post in ‘our directions instead 
important that cows have sufheient water | figuri Rg years of eorvies. Make of two—prevents leaning. Four Earth Locks 
is sufficient food and when they have to | any wagon good as new. Low LESS to soil with bulldog grip. Send for FREE ' 
frit itside in ld we her they do not down—easy toload. Norepairs. Folder deseribing six exclusive Can’t- ~Sag features, ’ 
cir ik O sicie cok ‘rhe ao oO . 

| EMPIRE Becvce? Prices Catalog free. | Rowe MFG. CO. smnan ete ed 


get as much water as they need for the Co., Box 257. Quincy, tit. £ 
ae and Re ee ee “sti wile 


ron tlo ( hic t Ww are cans . 
Unt cesar t=: |G INTO BUSINESS f=Ye2z22" 
ir 1ompson says most of his cattle etabiigh, and oper. aa i 
drink from the cups a dozen or more times | 5% ay Cants Fac ctory * in yo: r community. “We furnish every- Motorcycle ains 

: in ney aking oppo’ tunity unlimited Either men or women. or 65% 7 
dail In doing this they probably con- bie ands Hooklet Free. Write for it today. Don't put it off! SAVE 25°, to 
~wo" . W. HILLYER RAGSDALE ms 52. EAST ORANGE. N. on lightly used Rebate Motore 2. 
sume twice the quantity of water they uyers want farms. neon Motor Wheels. | Frans 
Bie Cem Send 


would if they had it only once a dav from Ww in deai with owners only. 
. ; R.A Mons 342 Wilkinson Bidg., Omaha, Neb. | Rating h of 


an ice-covered creek or tank. If Mr. — arming advertisements ma and new machines 
Chompson could not get hold of the money | relied on. “They paiat the way to square deals | pept.207,204 
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or credit to enable him to put in such a 
system as he has he says he would at least 
have a tank provided with a heater and 
keep the water not only warm enough to 
prevent freezing but that he would keep 
it reasonably warm and let his cows have 
access to it twice daily.—L. H. 


THE ROMANCE OF BINDER TWINE 

Continued from page 46 
called “sliver’’ by the workmen. When 
at last the “finishing machine’’ spouts out 
its contents, one ean tell by taking up one 
of the ribtons of “‘sliver’’ that it has dimin- 
ished in thickness to almost the feeling of 
a piece of thick string, and this is the point 
at which it is ready for spinning into 
twine. 

The spinning room is a wonderful sight, 
with its long rows of spindles, two to a 
machine, working horizontally, but con- 
trolled by belts from above. As the fibe: : -——= eo 


or “‘sliver,”’ in parallel rows, races into the | ™ 
Cut Building Costs 


spinning machines, it is caught between 
two little V-shaped nippers, corresponding 
» the tips of the fingers of a hand engaged 
n spinning the old-fashioned way. The OU can make a big saving in your building costs 
eculiarity of these nippers is that they . 5 Y b pe . - 
in be adjusted to give just enough twist by using Andersen standard white pine window 
» the twine and no more. If by any frames. You don’t have to waste lumber, lose time 
ance they are worked at too great a or pay big labor bills on window frames. 
nsion, they will put too many twists to Wi 
he foot, and forever after that twine will nen you buy Andersen Frames you pay for 
nothing but the Frames. You get better frames 
with Genuine White Pine used in all exposed parts. 
And you can get them immediately from your lum- 
ber dealer. So why waste time and increase your 
building costs by having frames made to order? 


“kink,” which as we all know is a bad |j 
thing in twine or rope. A kink in a piece |{ 
of binding twine may cause the farmer to | 
stop in the middle of his field, get down, || 

Here’s a two-light window frame that can be obtained in 
121 sizes, giving you a wide variety to select from. It comes 
in two bundles, c > wi “kets , , 
necessary to tag every bobbin of spun ° —— complete with pa kets and pulleys. You 
S ee can nail up a frame complete in ten minutes. 
twine as it comes from the spindles so as 
to make it possible to locate the source of 
and then a whole truck load of bobbins is 
taken to a baling room. Here many young 
women are at work, each placing a bobbin 
eve can follow, until, like magic, the ball | 
of twine begins to make its appearance, 
getting larger and more a 
bundle of grain bound just as it is done | records. The Papec way is simple and easy. A few AND 
n the field. What one sees is a big sickle- | entries daily in our Farmer’s Record and Account Book 
shaped needle coming up and around the | will show you where the money goes and what return 


and try to adjust the great harvester, when 
Andersen Frames are truly economical. Investigate them, 
any defect that may be found 
on a steel rod of a machine, and wrapping | 
every second. When it has reached the | 
right weight—five pounds or eight pounds | F PRA Mi Ee ae 
as the case may be—suddenly the machine | 
bundle of loose grain, compressing it, and | it brings. There are 50 pages for accounts, inventories, 












Andersen Lumber Company 
Frame Manufacturers 
Dept. E-2 South Stillwater, Minn. 































after all it is really the fault of that little 
Having been spun, the twine is drawn Write For Free Booklet 
one end of the twine around another steel 
stops of its own accord, and the task is | 
complished. ‘Where Does the Money Go? 


piece of twine. Hence, altho there are | 
off from the spindles on big machines, not Other money-saving reasons for using Andersen window 
rod beneath it. Then a busy apparatus 

In the factories where binder twine is | 


from 1600 to 1800 spindles making twine 

unlike, in general shape, the bobbins on a and door frames are given in our free booklet. When you 
called a ‘“‘flyer’’ proceeds to wrap the twine 

made one may witness on a trial moore Ce. concise records will help you to make your y TH ROWS 





in the factories of which we speak, it is 

sewing machine. Each bobbin is weighed, write for it send your Lumber Dealer’s name and address, 
around this latter steel rod faster than the | 

ilatform similar to that of the harvester, dollars f° farther and bring bigger returns. Keep 


at the same time putting a line of twine breeding records, useful tables, etc. Easily worth a 
about it. Underneath the erm — | dollar, but you can get it free. 

operating in just the right relation to the | . 
an : a po of hn wade mes hand, be- The Powerful How ToGet This Book 
tween the two fingers and the thumb of 
which the twine is taken and tied into a 
knot, as neatly as ever any woman put a 
knot in her thread. This is the famous 
Appleby knotter, and the knot it makes is 
finished with a little loop, and then cut off 
with a quick snap, so that the bundle of 
grain may be promptly thrown out on the 
ground. One can readily see why all the 
operations which have been previously 
described are necessary, so that nothing 
may break or impede the action of this 
knotter and hinder the twine as it com- 
pletes the great final act of harvesting the 
grain for all mankind. 





also 
dressof your dealer.We 
mail 


Ensilage Cutter will promptiy 


you book— free, 

The Papec is made from the best materials by skilled 
workmen in the largest exclusive ensilage cutter fac- 
tory in the world. Principles of construction 
adopted 20 years have been improved, but 
never abandoned. Time has proved them correct, 
The Papec runs with little power—3h. p.and up, 
lasts many years and uires few repairs. Siz 
Jans, instead of the usual three or four, keep the 
silage moving in a steady stream—prevent cl 
ging. Four sizes: 10-inch; 13-inch; 16-inch: 19-ine 

The Papec Guarantee is different—the strong 
est given by any ensilage cutter maker, Write 
for it today, also full particulars, 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
173 Main St. Shortsville New York! 


$6 Dis ing Stati: Enable 
Papec Dealers > Give Prompt Service 














Better enter your flock in the “More Profits 
from Poultry”’ contest. Turn now to page 
74 and read all about the twenty big prizes 
offered 
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“atl Now to Rid 


Scientist Kills Every Rat 
Within a Week’s Time— 
Not a Poison. 


Rats cost farmers over two hundred 
millions of dollars a year, through the de- 
struction of grain, poultry and buildings. 


Farmers need no longer suffer this loss be- | 


cause they can now kill off all the rats on 
their farm in less than a week’s time. 
This is possible through the remarkable 
discovery of E. R. Alexander, a Kansas 
City chemist, who has perfected a virus 
which kills rats, mice and gophers as 
though by magic. This product is not a 
poison—it can be eaten by human beings 
or any animal on the farm as safely as 


Your Farm of Rats 
Wonderful Discovery by Noted | 





Feb., 1922 


CLEAN MILK THAT PAYS 


By E. L. CLARK 











rounds of butter markets just now 
“This butter was made 


"ta is a little red card going the 


which says, 
at the Strawberry ‘Point Farmers’ ( ‘reamery, 


their regular food, but means quick, sure Strawberry Point, Iowa, by H.C. Ladage, 


death to rats. 





This wonderful rat virus, 
known as Alexander Rat-Killer, is merely | visible just as much as tho a painter had 


mixed with bread or meat scraps and 
placed where rats, mice or gophers can 

et to it. Whithin a few hours after a rat 
~ eaten Alexander Rat-Killer he gets a 
high fever and suffers a terrible thirst. He 
leaves the barns and nesting holes and 


goes to the open fields in search of pure | Some have learned 


airand running water. Rats and mice 
affected always die away from the barns 
and houses, so there is no odor. 


It is a scientific fact that one rataffects 
others and soon the whole colony leaves 
the buildings and dies. 
virus is absolutely deadly to rats—chick- 


ens, hogs, cattle or any farm animal can | 


eat it and not be affected at all. 


So confident is Mr porypengs that Alexander | 
Rat-Kill will kill every rat on y ur farm in less 
than a week's time that he fn tose ae as anin- 


troductory offer, a regular $2.00 tube for only $1.00 
Give it according to directions anni if at the ena 
of a week's time you are al le to » discover any rats, 
rs on your farm, your money will be 
ty bank guarantees that 
as he says. 


e or gophe 
refunded A big Kansas Ci 
Mr. Alexander is reliable and will do 


Send NO MONEY. Just write to E. R. Alex- 


ander, Alexander Laboratories, 302 Gateway | 


Station, Kansas City, Mo., and the tube will be 


mailed at once. When it arrives, pay the postman 
only one doll wl and postage on the guarantee that 
if not abs lutely satisfactory your money will be 
returned without question. Write today—a post- 
card will d and stop your rat losses now 





Saws Wood Fast 


Make $20 a Day. S°i5N6"roe’ Saw. 


Fells trees, saws up | and limbs by — ee 

Saws 35 Cords a day easy, Goes an Easy 

to handle, needs no watching. Light, “tazehia. be BAPE, 
60 Days’ Trial. _10- 10-VYear Guarantee 

Has many new = 


eae &: 
| = scialty Srateed engine 
fety Friction fateh . and ctene cam Saint se acel| 
thre aes by old reliable cars” 


ee, oe Ta SSO ee Bess 


PSne 1 Saw 


LONG MFG. CO., Dept. 200, Cherryvaie, Kan. 
— 


PA 7 ENTS t= marks. Frc = years exper- 
ience. Send model or sketch for opinion 


as to patentability. Free “Inventors Guide". Highest re- 
ferences and personal attention assure best results. 


Pranklin 8. Hough,516 Wash. Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C. 











which is| that matter, 


And though this | 


Buttermaker, Winner of the First Prize 
Butter—score 97 %4—at the National Dairy 
Show, St. Paul, Minnesota, October 8-15, 
1921.” 

The card is about as final and unargu- 
able an answer to the quest ion, ‘Does it 
pay to produce clean milk?’’ as the most 
exacting seeker after knowledge could 
require. 

“No dirty milk enters here.” That is 
the sign over the door of the Strawberry 
Point creamery. It isn’t written in black, 
white, red, yellow, or any other color for 
but it is there even if in- 


painted the words in all the colors of the 
rainbow and illuminated them with a 
thousand - candle - power electric light. 
Every one of the four hundred farmers 
who delivers milk 
testifies to the fact. 


to read thru pain- 
ful experience. 
The Strawberry 
Point creamery is a 
whole milk cream- 
ery — “the largest 
whole milk cream- 
ery in the United 
| States.”” Whatever 
has been the high- 
est price for butter, 
that has been the 
| price butter from this creamery has been 
| bringing day after day for « long time. 
| This means stockholders and patrons have 
| been receiving from a half cent to a half 
| dozen cents more per pound for butterfat 
than the patrons of nearly all the cream- 
eries of the country. Now that the little 
red card is attached to their product some 
added favors may be forthcoming. 
The officers of the Strawberry Point 
creamery believe that the secret of their 
success lies in the cleanness and sweetness 
of the milk which they receive from the 
farmers. They believe that the. whole 
| milk creamery has an advantage over the 
cream creamery in that milk is delivered 
| daily at the creamery and therefore has less 
| time to become contaminated and sour 
than when it is separated on the farm and 
the cream held for a longer interval before 
| delivery. But that after all is only th 
| beginning of their credo. Milk can be just 
|as dirty and unfit for butter production 
| as cream can, and the whole milk cream- 
ery has to guard against this just as the 
cream creamery has to against dirty 
cream. The Strawberry Point creamery 
is doing this and in that is a large measure 
of its success. 

It should not be understood that in giv- 
ing so much of the credit of Strawberry 
Point’s — butter to cleanliness that the 
skill of buttermaker Ladage is being over- 
looked. He will tell you, as will any other 
first-class buttermaker, that the best 














Where the milk is separated and butter made. 



















The creamery at Strawberry Point. 


buttermaker in the world cannot make 
good butter out of dirty milk. 

Perhaps he and his coworkers have 
shown their greatest ability in the contro! 
they have been able to obtain of the ray 
product and the way they have handle:| 
the producer. The farmers of the Straw- 
berry Point territory have been persuade: 
by them to take proper care of their mil! 
to be clean about milking and to keep th: 
milk clean afterwards. It has not been al! 
easy sledding. Eternal vigilance has been 
needed. 

The exponent of this eternal vigilance 
is the inspector who is out on the platform 
of the creamery when the first can of milk 
arrives in the morning and still there when 
the last can is taken off the wagons, six 
days in the week, fifty-two weeks in the 
year. Every can is inspected, and if the 
milk is not clean it is rejected, no matter 
if it belongs to the president of the cream- 
ery association. ‘‘We have refused to 
accept as high as 2,000 pounds of milk in 
a morning,” Sec’y 
Carrier told me. 

Of course Straw- 
berry Point farm- 
ers don’t like to be 
“turned down” any 
more than anybody 
else does. There 
was a lot of ra 
spov'ted out on the 
platform of the 
prize creamery be- 
fore the last one of 
the 400 patrons of 

the creamery was 
made to see the handwriting on the wall, 
“No dirty milk enters here.”’ It would be 
hard to find one now, howev er, who is n 
thoroly convinced that time spent | 
getting clean milk and keeping it clean 
unprofitable. The top-notch cre: 
checks have won over all the obstina‘ 
ones. 

Inside the creamery all is spotless 
clean. The separators shine, the churn 
and pasteurizers shine, the floor shines— 
yes, really shines, for many high windows 
let in floods of sunlight to reflect from the 
polished machines and destroy what germs 
indefatigable cleaning and sterilizing have 
not previously gotten rid of. Back of the 
churn room Secretary Carrier admitted 
me to the refrigeration quarters and gave 
me a taste of the day’s churning. I hope 
I should have knownit was delicious butter 
wherever I had eaten it, but in those 
immaculate surroundings with the thot of 
that clean milk line extending out from 
the platform to 400 farms with clean cows, 
clean barns, clean milking machines, clean 
milk houses and clean cans, imagination 
made of the little sample a bit of ambrosia. 

I recalled that a buttermaker in another 
Iowa cooperative creamery had said to me 
a few days before, “If I can ever get the 
farmers to bring me nothing but clean, 
sweet cream, nobody in this town will ever 
buy any more farm butter.”’ 

I wonder if he is not right in thinking 
that the modern cooperative creamery can, 
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if the dairyman will let it, make better 
butter than the farm unless the farm is 
equally well equipped and has an expert 
buttermaker. Also I wonder if he is not 
right in thinking that the best way to put 
money into dairying is for dairymen to 
realize their biggest job right now is to see 
that they deliver only sweet, clean milk or 
cream to the creamery and that their 
neighbors do the same. The last is as im- 
portant as the first for it is a creamery 
axiom that one can of poor cream can 
spoil a whole churning. 

It is fine to cull out the scrub cows, and 
replace them with purebred Holsteins, 
Jerseys and Guernseys, “but,” says my 
buttermaker friend, “‘dirty cream is dirty 
cream whether it comes from a scrub or 
a purebred cow. I can make better butter 
from the clean milk of a scrub than I can 
from the dirty milk of the best bred cow 
in the country.” 

Strawberry Point is an evidence of the 
truth of his statement. There are very 
few purebred cows in the Strawberry Point 
territory, yet butter from its creamery 
scored highest at the dairy show in com- 
petition with butter from ms any cream- 
eries which undoubtedly received the 
product of better herds. 

There is the matter of high percentage 
of butter fat and the doctrines of “it pays 
to breed and feed”’ which is being stressed | 
so continually. ‘The Strawberry Point 
creamery brings the other message which 
is full as important. “It pays to produce 
clean milk.” The ideal of course is the 
milk that seores high for both butterfat 
and sweet cleanness. 


ADVANTAGES OF HIGH TESTING 
CREAM 

Comparison of low and high testing 
cream shows many advantages in favor 
of the latter. A" rge amount of the cream 
that is delive d to the creameries and 
sold to the .eam gatherers for shipping | 
to the city only tests about 20 to 25 per- | 
cent. Many farmers do not understand | 
that there is a great loss in the handling 
of thin cream and many buyers have 
failed to appreciate the fact. 

The advantage of thick cream to the 
buyer is that there is much less weight | 
to handle and, with the high freight rates | 
on cream shipments, this is a large item | 
im many instances. Thick cream also} 
means fewer churnings and less equip- | 
ment. It means less buttermilk and there- | 
fore less loss of butterfat in the butter- | 
milk. 

The advantage to the farmer of high 
testing cream is first less bulk to handle, | 
not so many cans and smaller cooling 
space. Fifty pounds of 34 percent cream 
and 100 pounds of 17 percent cream con- 
tain the same amount of butterfat. Thick 
cream means better keeping qualities for 
it is not. the butterfat that spoils first but 
the solids which are in the cream ° | ia 
become sour. As thin cream contains | 
more solids it sours much quicker than | 
thick cream. 

Selling thick cream also means keeping 
the maximum amount of skimmilk on the 
farm. The farmer who sells 100 pounds 
of butterfat in 17 percent cream gives 
away 294 pounds of skimmilk that he 
would have kept if he had sold the same 
amount of butterfat as cream testing 34 
percent. Unless he has the buttermilk re- 
turned it is a dead loss to him. 

Some farmers object. to the high testing 
cream for the reason that it sticks to the 
side of the can, and that there is less 
chance of making an error in testing a 
thinner cream. But it has been proven 
that cream testing 35 and up to 40 percent 
will give the best satisfaction to both the 
buyer and the seller, unless there is a 
special reason for a certain test above or 
below. —R. H. N., Ohio. 

















The more farmers who supply the in- 
formation asked for on page 92, the 
greater will be its value. Better do it now 
and get the preliminary report. 
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The ian of the dealer 
in quality building 
materials. The dealer 
from whom you can 
secure real service. 
Lehigh Cement and 
Lehigh Service go 
hand in hand. ‘That 
is why Lehigh Dealers 
are able to give you the 
kind of co-operation 
you need, that’s why 
we repeat, “deal with 
the Lehigh Dealer.” 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT CoO. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. SPOKANE, WN. 
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i Will Pay Your Railroad Fare 
to Chicago, Cincinnati or Kansas City 


‘I want 500 ambitious men—regardless of age and ed- 
ucation—to qualify at once for easy, interesting wees | $40 to $100 a week. 
Or to open their own and make $10,000 to On Bork . There are 
TEN MILLION cars in the U.S. and THREE BILLION LLARS will be 
invested in new ones this year. THOUSANDS of new garages and expert 
Rahe-trained motor mechanics will be needed, YOUR big opportunity is here. 










“fine 


Earn $40 to $100 a Week | Special Offer Now tm sewers mane 
y course alwa 
ru pay yor your railroad fare tom nearest school. Effect. been the best, my ;. the LOWEST. 
pisaeans t Kahe training will quickly f* you for a sal- Now, by having schools in three cities, 1am abletor ce 
ary o Bid to $100 aw B. taywnere in the, country—or to Beaivo still further and pay your railroad tare besides. 
open your own “book learning’’ necessary. In rite for my new low rates. 
my bi shgractols 1 teach with with tools ond ears only— the Try 
I practfcal easy way 7-Day Guarantee 12,2"? = phe’ 
Wonderfui f | vinced that 1 can mak i auto ind tector 
ine can © you a competent « “ - and tractor 
Master Instractors — chanic, withdraw and the week will 
instructor in my three schools isa MASTER is exetusive Rahe Guarantee is your oie fae ¥ mst 
of Eesry, us eine 28, trained by me and paee under my super- satisfaction, Get — of the rut! I've helped 4 5d Cc or 
vision h these experts to guide y rod everything men doit, I can . too. Just eend me your 
a A to work with in my Fonder ful h hops, you, too, a card will do- = m "free Book and PROOF that e [~~ 
master of this business In a tow weeks, Rephiutorh ti Welte teday.— HENRY J. RAH 





Auto & wto & S h [ Address Dept, 2015 of My Hearest Seheot 
| Rahe #22. Schools ie sstinssise.ge 


Successful Farming advertisers must make good their promises. It is our 
business to see that they do. We protect you when you deal with them. 
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UCCESSFUL 

_ believes almost every 
central west farm 

would be more profitable 

if it had more and better 

Sixty eggs per hen, the aver- 





poultry. 


age for all hens, is entirely too small a} 


ee and it is foolish to keep such 
duction can be gotten by the use of good 
stock and proper care. Some of our 
readers have reported excellent results 
from their flocks; we want more to keep 
records on their poultry and report to us. 
Twenty Fine Prizes 

Successful Farming will give $100 to 
the Subscriber who makes the largest total 
returns in proportion to the size of his 
flock during the coming year. This may 
include profits from any source such as 


sale of eggs, chicks, roasters, breeding 


stock, crediting of products used for home | 


consumption at market “prices, ete., with- 
out deducting cost of feed.. The subscriber 
producing the second largest total returns 
in proportion to the size of flock will re- 
ceive $50; the ones winning third, fourth 
and fifth may each select any incubator 
(not over 240 egg size) or brooder (not 
over 500 chick size) advertised in current 
issue of Successful Farming. [f any 
winner of these prizes has already pur- 
chased an incubator or brooder during the 
year 1922 we will refund the 
amount paid for it. Winners 
of sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth 
and tenth places may have 
their choice of a fine large al- 
uminum roaster or tea kettle. 

In addition to this, we will 
give $100 to the owner of the 
flock producing the largest clear profit 
in proportion to the size of flock after 
deducting feed cost and other expen- 
ses. Feeds which are used that were 
produced on the farm should be chargec 
at current market prices. No charge need 
be made for labor, land or buildings. 
Fifty dollars will be given to the owner of 
the second most profitable flock and the 
choice of an incubator or brooder to each 
of the owners of the flocks that place third, 
fourth and fifth, Winners of sixth, 
seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth places 
may each have their choice of a fine large 
aluminum roaster or tea kettle 

Follow These Simple Rules 

The following regulations will govern 
the contests. There two contests; 
you may enter one or both. 

1. Records must begin March 15, 1922, 
and close March 14, 1923. 

2. Stock on hand (i. e., number of hens, | 
pullets cocks, cockerels and chicks) to be | 
invoiced at beginning and end of contest | 





are 


Poultry Contest Editor, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, lowa 


Dear Sir: Please enter my flock in the “Greater 
Profits From Poultry” contest. My stock on 
hand, by actual count, March 15, 1922, is as 
follows 

Breed (i. e., Leghorns, Plymouth Rock, etc., or 

i 
' 
Mixed 
Number of Hens (females over 1 year) 


Number of Pullets (females under 1 year) 


Number of Cocks (males over 1 year 


Number of Cockerels (under 1 year) 


Number of Chick 


Name of your « WEE: s 335 choweese ses 
Address bea see | 
Name yur local banker 
Address... 

Your own nam 


Address,..... 


FARMING | 


yirds when more than. double that pro-| 


| | 


WHOSE POULTRY PAYS BE 


and reported at once to Successful Farm- 
ing. ‘These will be valued by judges at 
Chicago market prices at that time. 

3. Purebred males required to make 
flock eligible to contest. - 

4. Complete report to be filed with Suc- 
cessful Farming not later than April 1, 
| 1923, including amount and kind of stock 
on hand, feeds used, gross and net income 
| from eggs, live poultry and other sources, 
| how marketed, breed used, together with | 
300 words telling of methods of care and 
management. Preliminary report of pro- 
| gress must be made at end of first six 
| months. You will be re- 
| minded of. this later. 
| 5. Final report to be 
| signedand approved by your 








county agent and your 
|local banker. Send in 
|their names and addresses when you 


submit initial invoice. 

6. Final decision in contest and award- 
ing of prizes will be made by committee of 
college poultry specialists. 

7. Contest open only to those with 
whom poultry is but one of a number | 





| lines of farm activity. Commercial poul- 
| try farms, where poultry is the only source 
| of revenue, are not eligible. Small flocks 
of less than three dozen birds likewise not 
considered. The same flock is eligible to 
prizes for both net and gross returns. 

8. Flocks of prize winners will be per- 
sonally inspected by poultry contest 
editor. 

You Make Money Even if You Lose a Prize 

To win these prizes it will be necessary 
that the flock be composed of good pro- 
ducing stock, that careful feeding and 
care be exercised, that accurate records 
be kept, and that the products be sold at 
the highest prices obtamable. No one can 
win by being proficient in one way and 
neglecting the rest, but any farmer or 
farmer’s wife, farm boy or girl, who is 
| careful in all of them has a good chance 
| to win one and possibly two of the prizes. 
|A flock with only fifty birds has just 
'as much chance of winning as one of 500 

birds. It’s a profitable business whether 





you win or lose. We want you to report 
to us your progress at frequent intervals 
and we will be glad to advise you as to 
methods that will make your flock more | 
profitable. Many timely and practical | 
suggestions to help you will be given in Suc- | 
cessful Farming each month. Let’s see | 
who is the best poultry raiser. Count up 
your stock March 15th and send in your} 
report on the coupon given below. 
must reach us not later than April 1. Don’t 
forget to sign your own name and address. 





WHEN CHICKENS ARE POULTRY 


Continued from page 5 


year ago to follow the cullingand feeding | e ( 
by the poultry | egg business is most profitable and then 


methods laid down 


specialists of the state university. After | the “egg machines,”’ the Leghorns, 
ten months time the county agent 7: | oa and Minoreas are excellent. 
smaller or so-called “egg breeds’’ can be 


ported that their flocks were producing 
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$500 in Prizes for Most Profitable Farm Flocks. Two Contests 


his eggs to New York. Polk county, Wis- 
consin, egg producers have now gotten out 
of the trading stock class by organizing, 
trade-marking, grading and selling on 
guaranteed basis. Everybody knows 
about the Orange cooperative egg market 
ing association which in the first eightee 
months of operation cleared $1,000 abo, 
market quotations and did not go out o: 
their own county, and of the New Prov 
dence association which shipped to C} 
cago and got nine cents per dozen ove: 
home prices. They could afford to pa; 
the one and three-quarter cents necessary 
to put their eggs on such a market. Many 
states and Canada have similar associa- 
tions which are operating to the benefit of 
their members and individuals in almost 
any state are doimg equally as well where 
they have found a need and are filling it. 
Petaluma has become noted the world 
over as a center for good breeding stock 
and Petaluma poultry farmers are bene- 
fiting in a most substantial way because of 
it. A number of Kentucky counties are 
following Petaluma’s example and are 
profit&ig because of their cooperative 
effort in developing one standard breed 
of poultry thruout each-county. 

I could say a lot about purebred birds 
versus mongrels as profit makers, and 
proper housing as it affects profits. They 
are all important, but the big thing is that 
there is money in poultry. A prominent 
leader in Missouri agriculture says that 
300 laying hens of a standard breed on 
every Missouri farm, well bred, well fed, 
well watered, well housed and cared for, 
would double the savings deposits of rural 
Missouri. It is no more true of the “show- 
me” state than it is of any other in the 
central west. To pay maximum returns, 
the average diversified farm should have 
a flock of poultry. 


THE BEST BREED 

Beginners with poultry are always 
desirous of gaining knowledge of the best 
breed, that they may not waste any time 
in getting the best results possible. Un- 
biased persons who know the utility 
qualities of the various breeds by actual 
experience with them are few and far 
between; hence if the ones applied to for 
information are breeding a certain variety 
they will almost always advocate that 
variety as being best. 

Three things are generally conceded 
essential in any fowl—laying, meat, and 
general purpose qualities. To the farmer 


It | who usually wants meat and eggs in one 


and the same fowl, the meat or heavy 
breeds do not appeal, as they are usually 
lacking in laying qualities. The best all- 
round fowls are the different varieties of 
Rocks, Reds, Dottes and Orpingtons. 
Where a good market is at hand the 


An- 
The 


more than twice the average egg yield | hatched later in the season than the larger 


of the county. 


to be obtained. 
culled hens kept five days laid just one | 
egg. One-fifth of Ohio’s flocks are just | 
that kind, and yet Ohio ranks fourth as a | 
poultry producing state. Think what 
Ohio could produce if all her flocks were 
culled as that one was. 


There are those farmers who are getting | By 


The average production | fowls, as they mature faster. 

‘on each of the farms is more than 120| and Anconas also have the advantage of 

eggs per hen and one farm had an average | eating less than larger breeds. Plymouth 

| of 142 eggs per hen in nine months. Cull- | Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons and Wyandottes 

|ing must be done if results like these are | should be hatched earlier than Leghorns 
In Fulton county, 68 | for good winter layers.—R. 8., Ind. 


| One ; , 
| flocks has a production sixty-five percent 
larger than in 1914. 


Leghorns 


INCREASE EGG PRODUCTION 


It pays to breed for egg production. 


of the University of Wisconsin 


How was it done? 


selection. The poor hens were 


far above market prices for their products | culled out and the good hens were bred 


mand. A Barron county, 





‘because théy are meeting a special de-|to roosters whose mothers were high 
Wisconsin, | producers. 
farmer netted last season 20 cents per | profit—it 
dozen more than the local price by sending | egg production, 


difference lies the 
and breed for 


In 


pays 


the 
to cull 








140-Egg Size ¢ 


I Ship Quick 
from Buffalo, 
Minneapolis, Kan- 
sas City or Racine 


13° 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Biggest Hatches 
Strongest Chicks 


That’s what you’ll get with my Champion 


ave City Hatching 


i. Poultry Book, 


Outfit, and I can prove it. 
‘Hatching Facts,” in colors, 


the whole story. Write for it today—it’s 
tw It’s a valuable and instructive Book that 
Vevery Poultry Raiser should read—gives facts, 
A syaoed and information that will start you right— 
you how to become successful raising chickens. 


, Get into this interesting, profit-pay- 


ing business now—you can’t lose— 
it’s money for you right from the start. 
If you are raisi ing chickens in the “old 
-_ way, ” ydu are wd ait wee 


and money, and 


The Prize-Winning Hatcher with 
Hot-Water— Round-Cornered 
Rust-Proof Copper Tank — Self- 
Regulated Safety Lamp — Ther- 
mometer and Patented Holder— 
Double Door—Deep Chick N 7 
—Egg Tester—with Fibre B ° 
Double Walled Construction that 


opportunity. Investigate my propo- 
sition without delay. Write me today 
for Free Book, ‘‘Hatching Facts.’’ 
It tells of the many advantages and 
how easy it is for all of my customers 
to make extra big profits with my 


 140-Ege Champion 


Belle City Incubator 


has led the field for seventeen years 
Simple—Safe—Sure. When ordered 
with my $7.95 Hot-Water, Double 
Walled 140-Chick Belle City 
Brooder with Safety Lamp—Guar- 
anteed to raise the chicks—making 


your Hatching Outfit com- 
plete — Both for only . a 1 922 


Express Prepaid mest of Rockies 


And allowed to points beyond. Freight 
deliveries are slow and uncertain. Ex- 
press means quick delivery. Saves 
you 10 days or two weeks time. For 
17 years my big factory here at Racine 
has been devoted entirely to the manu- 
facture of this—one size—one style 
Incubator and Brooder, and I know 


this Hatching Outfit will bring you 
the biggest hatches of strongest 
chicks—the greatest profits— with 
least effort and at lowest cost— 
vouched for by over 911,000 suc- 
cessful Poultry Raisers everywhere. 
Hatches Chicks, Ducks, Turkeys 
and Geese equally well — therefore 


You are Perfectly Safe in Ordering Today 


Thousanas order direct from my adver- 
tisements every year. And you get the 
Belle City at my lowest factory 
prices — based on actual cost of pro- 
duction. You save the middleman’s 
profit—I ship the day remittance is re- 


ceived. With this Guaranteed Hatch- 
ing Outfit and my complete Guide 
Book for setting up and operating, 

our success is assured. Besides the 
big hatches of strong chicks you are 
sure to get, you can easily share in 


My Personal Prize Offers of $1000 in Gold 


No one else provides such easy ways for you to earn extra 
money. Full particulars come with my Free Book, ““Hatch- 
ing | Facts.”’ Rae gives newest fons, easiest plans and 
pape ahd ways to hy tein pay big. Get an early start 
“ save po tine—erder ow—or write me today 
new Free Poultry Book, ESpersae hai “d It: cella 


the whole interesting story. 


im Rohan, 


Belle City Incubator Co. 
Box 


42, 


Racine, Wis. 
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"RELIABLE 
Standara 


INCUBATOR 


First in the field and first in efficiency 
for 41 years. Has taken more prizes 
in all parts of the world than any 
other. Can safely be relied upon 
to hatch the largest number of 
healthiest chicks because of its superior con- 
struction for unvarying, accurately controlled 
heat and constant circulation of pure air. 
We are originators of the Standard Blue 
Flame Wickless Oil Heated Colony Brooders. 
All RELIABLE Incubators, Brooders, Hov- 
ers, Poultry Appliances and Equipment are 
backed by a positive money-back guarantee. 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO. > 
i Box 60 QUINCY, ILL, U.S.A - 
Relta right 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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/A FOURTEEN HUNDRED DOLLAR 
| SIDELINE 
| 





There are three men in Scott county, 
Iowa, who have made a living entirely 
| from poultry. There are a number of other 
| men who have attempted it and failed. It 
|is a feat that few men can accomplish. 
Poultry as a major product must be con- 
ducted on a big scale with great discre- 
tion and intelligence, but poultry on a 
small scale as a sideline may be made prof- 
itable either in town or country. How- 
ever, it is usually in the town that many 
people keep chickens at a loss. Feed is ex- 
| pensive and it is easy to put more into 
oultry than one gets out, particularly if 
‘he does not feed with moderation and a 
clear understanding of just how to get the 
maximum number of eggs. ’ 
| It is on the farm where feed is abundant 
| and where it can be produced at first hand 
that poultry raising rightly conducted can 
be made a profitable sideline. One of the 
most striking examples of success along 
this line that has been called to the writer’s 
attention is that of Albert L. Illian. Mr. 
Tilian keeps from 350 to 450 hens. In 1918 
he received an average of 35 cents per 
| dozen for eggs and realized $855 from this 
| souree. In addition to this he sold over 
| $200 worth of poultry in the same year, 
| making his total gross returns from poul- 
‘try alone over $1000. In 1919 he did even 
| better, selling in that year 3250 dozen eggs 
at an average of 35 cents to 40 cents per 
|dozen. His total returns from eggs were 
/$1155. In addition he marketed $252 
| worth of poultry, making a total of $1407 
from this sideline. He had that season 450 
hens. 

Mr. Illian is not a poultry fancier but he 
understands how to feed and how to take 
care of the farm flock, so as to keep them 
| healthy and get a large number of ‘ 
He has his chickens hatch early 80 that 
the pullets begin laying before winter sets 








ox 500, 
Pres. International Ancona Club. j 
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Half a million at new 
Write today for FREE co 
complete, new, pure-bred c 

“log. Every b illustrated. 
postcard will bring it. 





and Hatching Fees from Heavy 
Producers. Quality Chicks full of 
Vigor and Vitality at reduced 
ric Guaranteed 1500 —— 


W yandottes, 8. C. R . 

pingtons. Illustrated Catalog full 
of Poultry Information concern- 
ing our 73 A Poultry Farm free. 


GOSHEN POULTRY FARMS, 
-27 ; 


POULTRY == GUIDE 9 4 
ing te ane apt 


ive arrival guaranteed. M/onth's 
feed Free with each order. 40 breeds chicks, 
4 breeds ducklings. Select and [rhibdition 


Catalog free. Nabob Hatcheries, 
Gambier, Ohio 
PFILE’S 66 VARIETIES 





Incubators. 
“Grower's Guide,” 2c, Am he 
Write today. HENRY PFILE, Farmer- 
Poultryman, Geox 610, Freepert, tli. 





- his 400 


in, and he gets a high production of eggs 

during the winter months. In January, 
1919, Ly aa 150 eggs per day from 
ens. 

Last spring twenty-five hens were set, 
with fourteen eggs under each hen. The 
average hatching’was between eleven and 
twelve chickens per hen. Mr. [lian makes 
a specialty of selling a portion of these 
chickens as early as June 15th to July Ist, 
getting at that time from 35 cents to 40 
cents per pound when they weigh from 
two to two and one-half pounds. He be- 
lieves that he can get more profit from 
them at that time than when he sells late 
in the fall after they have eaten a lot of 
feed, at 15 cents to 20 cents per — 

This farmer poultryman ept the 
various ills that affect poultry away with 
excellent results. He avvids white diar- 
rhoea to a very large extent by dipping 
the beaks of the newly hatched chicks into 
sour milk, and thus teaching them to 
drink sour milk before they have any- 
thing else. While very young they are 
given access to this at all times. Of course, 
a ration of coarse cornmeal soaked in water 
or milk is the principal food of the growing 
chicks until are old enough to forage 
for themselves. 

The poultry house and the birds them- 
selves are kept free from mites and lice by 
spraying occasionally with kerosene. Di 
is frequently mixed with it. Kerosene is 
very etrating but of course evaporates 
maltiy ond is only temporary in its effects. 
but if dip is mixed with it, the kerosene 
will carry the dip into the cracks where it 
remains as a permanent safeguard against 
new inroads of later generations of these 
parasites. Mr. Illian avoids roup by keep- 
ing his poultry house free from drafts, 
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On the Market 23 Years 


Thousands of satisfied owners have made big 
money with Sure Hatches the past 23 years. 
Why not you? Sure Hatch Fresh Air y 
Brooders raise every chick increase your 
poultry profits. 
Send for FREE CATALOG and 
1922 REDUCED PRICES 


Sure Hatch Incubator Co. 
FREMONT, NEB. 














Basy CHICKS 


We furuish Pure Bred Chicks of the 
finest quality from high egg~ 


TRUE TO : C 
at standard Jig > Ship- 
ments prepaid. Hatchery 

established in 1910.Catalog with prices and 

other information free. Leghorns, Rocks, 

Reds, W yandottes, and Minorcas, 


STANDARD POULTRY CO., Rt. 1, Nappanee, ind. 


S Will sell you choice chicks hatched from 
THE MILLER HATCHERY, Box Si, HEYWORTH, ILLINOIS 
‘and dais of our female in National 


heavy laying hens in 10 leading varieties. 
NORTHLAND WINTER LAYERS 
White Tom Barron 
te ocenten lopped combed 
eliy illustrate catalogue Ri 
NORTHLAND FARMS, ¥, Grand 


MILLER’S THE “OLD RELIABLE” ILLINOIS HATCHERY 
At right prices. Catalog Free. 
yi ange Gaee,rs As) 
EE. i 


VARIETIES, Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Tur- 
eys, Guineas. Stock and Eggs tor, Hatch- 
. Inevbators, Brooders and Supplies. 

Also H cattle. Catalog FREE. 
THEO. FRANZ, Box 52, GOOD THUNDER, e 
‘ 


Oona eee 
FREE 


Baby Chick Catalog listing 17 
leading breeds of-highest quailty 
chicks. 12 cents each and z 
Aerdale Poultry Farm. Bor K, Springfield, Ohio 





baby 
Prices 
CHIOKS= Ge 
a OOK ¥. > wi ONSIN 


you 
grade bred 
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ichigan 
62 BREEDS fine pure-bred chickens, ducks, and 
Lay Fowls, eggs, ‘ncubators at lowest 26th 
year New catalogfree 


F. A. Neubert, Box 313, Hankato, Binz . 
REDUCED PRICES 





on ducks, geese, guineas, 
turkeys, fowls ogee. hares 
and dogs. Catalogfree. H. H. FREED, Telford, Pa. 


1949 COCKERELS, HATCHING 90S, 40 VARIETIES. 
Free Book, AYE BROS,, Box 12, Blair, Nevr, 
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particularly during wet or changeable 
weather. At the first evidence of cholera, 
he kills and burns all affected birds. 

Probably his svecess in getting eggs is 
largely due to his methods of feeding and 
his precautions taken to keep the birds 
healthy at all times. He believes in giving 
them an abundance of room and ven- 
tilation so that the poultry house will not 
become damp. He also provides a 
scratching house where the birds are kept 
busy looking for their feed a large part of 
the day during the winter months. His 
usual ration consists of three buckets of 
skim milk in the morning and one-half 
bushel of bran, This is fed in a trough ora 
self- feeder. One-third part of poor grade 
wheat and two-thirds parts oats are mixed 
and thrown into the straw so that the birds 
have to scratch to find it. In the evening 
they are given three pecks of corn, one 
peck of oats and two pecks of wheat dur- 
ing cold weather. If Albert Illian can buy 
an old wornout horse, he kills it and allows 
it to freeze where the birds have access to 
the carcass. They will pick the bones and 
get a lot of the much needed protein feed 
from this source. Mr. Illian fully appre- 
ciates the value of a heavy proteim ration 
in producing eggs. There are many farm- 
ers who make a success with poultry but 
it is doubtful whether any in Scott county 
are managing their flocks more intelli- 
gently or attaining a fuller measure of 
profit than this producer of corn, “hogs, 
cattle and smaller grain, who is wise 
enough to see the value of a good sideline. 
—G. R. B. 


WE STRING OUR PERCHES 
ON WIRE 
We eternally were fighting mites in our 
po iltry house until we struck upon the 
lan of stringing our perches on wire 
tringers. Where our perches made inter- 
section with the supports, existed much 
f our trouble with mites and vermin, and 
ve might clear the perches, to find in a few 
days they had again congregated in these 
darkened, hidden crevices, to sap upon 
our hens as they went on the roosts for 
the night. We set about to tear out all 
our old perch system, several years ago, 
and strung heavy galvanized wires from 
ne end of the house to the other, stretch- 
ng them up tightly, one wire near the 
“ar wall, the other one parallel, not quite 
. distance of the cross- perch lengths. 
rhe ‘n we carefully planed off a required 
number of light, white cedar laths, one by 
— and forty inches in length. These 
ere laid flat across the wire stringers and 
by twisting a light wire about the stringer 
on one side of the lath, then crossing over 
the top of it, wrapping the other end 
curely with pliers, we have each perch | 
secured in place, where it stays. 
Now, about all the precaution we need 
for mites, is to light a kerosene torch, hold 
beneath the perch moving it along 
lengthwise, and no mite or its egg can 
ng survive such scourge of blaze. Then 
heat the wires at the cross intersection 
th the torch until it starts scorching, 
and no vermin can remain there. 
We make every inmate of the house use 
‘se perches, no roosting on nestboxes, 
or ‘other equipment about the house, and 
> mite pest has eS us little concern 
for covenat:-9 rears past. — y culling 
expert, Mrs. Johnston, with her husband, 
called at our place to look over our poultry | gr lead 
house a short time ago, and we overheard 
her say, “I like that perch arrangement 
» best of anything I have ever seen. 
Daddy, did you notice it?” 
He said he did, and we know from the 
way he said it, that it meant she would 
have her house fitted likewise.—G. W. B., 


Ohio. 


Don’t forget that your entry for the SPIRALET CO., Box 32, Huguenot Park, N.Y. 
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BIGGEST | ONLY 
HATCHING |§]385 


VALUE WE EVER OFFERED 

Here is the biggest incubator bargain we ever offered. A 150 Egg 
Incubator (without brooder) covered with galvanized iron, a machine that 
won’t warp, shrink, or open up at 
the seams, for only $13.85, freight 

aid anywhere east of the Rockies. 

n’t class this big galvanized iron 
covered, dependable hatcher with 
cheaply’ constructed machines. Don’t 
buy any Incubator until you know 
what it is made of. Note these Iron- 
clad specifications: Made of genuine 
California RE DW0OO D, insulating 
board, asbestos, and cover- 
ed completely with 
galvanized iron, 
giving you the 
strongest and 
most durable In 
cubator that can 






; 





160-Egg Incubator 
150-Chick Brooder 


a offer of 150 Egg Incubator and 150 Chick Hot Water Brooder 
with r Tanks and Boilers, both for only $19.75 freight paid, is another 
wonbeld bargain. And remember this outfit is bac ked by a 30 days trial 
and 10 year guarantee. 


260 Egg Incubator —260 Chick Brooder 
Both oniy $2815 _ on Ss 


only 

If you want a larger size outfit, 
for big value and low price you 
can’t beat our 260 Egg Ironclad 
Incubator and Hot Water 
Brooder with Copper Tanks and 
Boilers for only $28.75 freight 
paid. The 260 Egg Incubator 
without brooder is only $20.25 
freight paid. 









Our s 


260 Egg Incubator 


(Without Brooder) 


30 Days Trial = 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


You have nothing to risk. We willsend you machines—let you use them 30 days. Compare them 
in quality of material, hatching qualities and price—and if you don't find them satisfactory, send 
them back—we' ll pay the freig +s charges and return your money. You are absolutely safe. Incu- 
bator has automatic regulator—deep chick nursery. Hot Water Heat with Copper Tanks and 
Boilersin both Incubator and Brooder. All machines shipped complete with all fixtures—all set 

up ready to use when you receive them. Book of directions sent with every machine, Send for 
free catalog or order direct from this advertisement. 


IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO., Box 13, RACINE, WIS. 



















Most table — 
64 BREEDS 25" 


ean . facubators F ron prices. 
farm. 29th year. 


book & catalog free. 
reckiate Sat Ce.. Berseg Mankste. Misa. 


Pice-F Froot Nests 





Money in Poultry ¢ prow ple 
and Squabs ree fowis) raise 


——- © Box 36 Des Moines, lowa 
R’S Best laying, best 















pa ne burecbre ually. 
geese & ay aw Fine i 
Fowls. quality, 


40 years 
and Breeders 
Weber, Box}, Mankato, M 


BAND: S 


Use another colorevery year and you can 
tell the age of your hens on sight. 10 col- 
ors. State breed. Sam ne and circular 
10c. 50 for 60c, 100-$1.00. 
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Indian | Runner Duck and Hare Culture 


ted Duck and Hare Book. 





big poultry contest must reach us before 
\prill. Read all about it on page 74. 
ju can’t afford not to enter your flock 
for one of these big prizes. 


ARK BRAAM  Tellsallssoutthe greatest greatest egg produc- 
fix eg fovhtk Stock-Chix EL SS = 


RIVERDALE POULTRY TRY FARM, Box 965, Riverdale, N.J. 
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Try the New Way' 
To Kill Lice 


A hen worried to death with lice can not lay 
if she wants to. You might as well * ‘throw money 
to the birds” As feed high priced 
food to lousy chickens. It's a 
de ad loss —don’ t do it Use 
“LICECIL No dusting, no 
dipping, no painting. Hang up 
the bottle. It acts like magic, 
Testimonials from every state 
in the union tell of wonderful 
results from its use. 
Simply put a few drops in nests 
and on roosts and hang um 
corked bottle in coop or 
house. Powerful vapors whieh 
leave bottle through @ 
wick and are heavier than air )- 
descend in a misty form, pene- 
trating feathers, cracks and 
crevices overne ee: Lice, 














OUR WINTER EGG SUPPLY 


Producing winter eggs on the average 
farm is just about like planting any other 
farm crop; the reason many folks do not 
‘ave a better crop of winter eggs is that 
they have either sown poor seed, have 
planted very late or have not tended their 
crop well. From many years’ experience 
I have found that the most important 
feature of the production of winter eggs is 
goud early well-matured pullets. It makes 
veryjlittle difference what breed of chickens 
we have, except that the larger the breed 
, the earlier they must be hatched to mature 
peaches, “have no lungs— = forearly falllaying. With the Rocks, Reds 
they breathe through “he pores of the body, and and Wyandottes they will have to be 
are destroyed by Livecil vapors. Will not injure hatched in February and March if you 
will have a very large percentage of them 
laying before severe co cold weather begins. 
Withthe Leghorns and Anconas they can 





Feb., 1922 


Pew low Prices on 

tae famous X-Ra 
Incubator. Hank 
rom = chicks 
now a jower cost 


ever. Get our 





be hatched as late as May andif given good 
care and feed will mature ond ts ay in the 
fall. This year we have had Leghorns lay- 
ing at four or five months of age and a very 
good percentage of eggs at six months. 

Now just remember that if you haven’t 
sown good seed and your crop of pullets 
; has not done well this year, that it is 
chicks. Bottle, $1.00; 3 bottles for $2.50; 12| just about time to make plans for next 
bottles, $9.00. Prepaid. Money back if it fails, | year and your next cro will be much 
American Supply Company, Dept.37, Quincy Illinois | better. Most of us do the very best we 
| can each year and we will presume that 
we have a flock of early pullets for this 
year’s winter egg crop. If possible I would 
house the pullets separately from the hens 
as I am sure you will not find it profitable 
to try and produce winter eggs from a 
flock of hens. 

The first thing is to get the pullets 
housed in as comfortable quarters as pos- 
sible; do not wait till the pullets have 
started laying before moving them as this 
will sometimes cause the pullets to go into 
a fall molt. I have had quite a good many 
questions about this fall molt lately and I 
am sure that right here is most of the 
trouble. From experiments it has been 
found that the pullets or hens do not stop 
for the process of molting, but the same | 
change in feed or weather conditions will | 
cause the molt and will also stop the egg | 
production. So it is very necessary that 
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Tete le the year for biggest pou’ 
=~ Fe big ir ney Don't , we them ae pees 74 
do Hatet them! Get the each for day old 
chicks and raise hundreds for earty Geellers. You can 
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get bd a Copen oe ae ore for your 

* a hatching le easy pow. A 

Radio Re nan Incubators have 16 4 

patented features which make it 

lly self-operating. 8 min- 

jay takes care of everything 

—~wonderful Kadio-Round Inven- 
tions do ail Work automa 


Hatch the New Way 


S Radio- Round is built round like a 

ben # nest—no coi corners. Bie oil 
tank saves constant fili ing 6 
quarts oi! to entire hatch a 
matic, Powerful Center- ‘Heat ( 
er. Self operating Flame Cc 
troller, Seif-reguiati = Vapes- 
izing Moisture Attachment. 


FREE Mail a card NOW 

for free book about 
New Kind of Hatcher—the inco- 
bator that pays ite way the first 
month Rush card at once. 











RADIO. ROUND INCUBATOR CO. 
22 Rey Street, WATE, NEBR, 


begin laying and there will be very 























we get the pullets quartered in as com- 

fortable houses as we can before they Detroit Incubator $ 45 
140-Egg Size — Guaranteed — has 
page TU Ly 








little danger of this fa"! molt. In placing 
the pullets in thee winter quarters 
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RAzez chicks by electricity ff 
ou have it. The Winford 
oscar cuts cost, saves chicks, 


















this also has a og gf to get them used | 2ecte! 
to the caretaker. I always like to visit 
Saves worry. the house na ag ow —_ day and al- | Dept. 
autemeit ways take a little feed with me. It is only 
WINFORD ‘riczirc* BROODER a short time until the pullets are very 
“The Brooder That Watches Itself” — and will come around and be quite 
No fre, fumes or smoke to destroy riendly. This is very important as you 
controlled automet'caily day and will not have very much success if ‘the 
night. Users delighted. Positive §| birds will fly and scare badly whenever 
Guarantee. Express paid. 
you go around them. 
During the time I have the pullets con- 













Write for Facts 








thermometer held so that < chicks 
always keep them confined for several | Sitrre "Beata eee 


weeks so they wu! kruw “heir houses an —— thot water heated. Write for 
Ss so 1 ) d 


Detroit incubator pr Co. 
St. Detroit, 










Mich, 
GET MORE EGGS 


Make more money from your poultry. Let us 
prove you that Lay or Bust a Tonix 
will A-5 them lay. Keep them from 
disease and working overtime to on the egg 
basket. Get eggs regardless of the weather. 

Satisfied users everywhere. Write today. Send 
65c for package on our guarantee—money back 
if not satisfied, 


fined to their houses I always plow up the THE CONN PRODUCTS CO., Dept. R. Waterloo, lows 
0 , 





about Wonderful New 
Winford. Write! 


yards and sow ab wheat or rye and this 
grain will get a good start while the birds 
are kept up. This will furnish the green 
feed for the flock most all winter, except 
on very bad days and when snow is on the 
= |ground. A little better percentage of eggs 
$122 FORABA loon be secured by keeping the birds con- 
140 Ecc IN fined all the time, but if the birds are to be 
used for breeders or if you intend to kee 
them the second year you will find it will 
pay to let them out on range most of the 
time. Chickens have a very strong habit 








S. C. White and Brown Leghorn. 
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I have found that 
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ially during the cold, fall | BABY CHICKS 10 Breeds. Reasonable Prices. 
much rather have the birds | CotFree.20th Century Hatchery, Box 18,New Washington, 0, 
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Nichol's Poultry -— i 10, Monmouth, Ill. 
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wind and you will find that you will get 
better results if the hens will stay around 
their houses. 

The feed for winter eggs may be made 
up of what grain is produced on the farm 
and balanced with mill products. I feed 
a dry mash all the time composed of two 
parts wheat bran, one part shorts and one- 
half part commercial me pewes = or tank- 
age.{ With the Leghorns or any breeds that 
do not have a tendency to get over fat an 
equal part of cornmeal can be added. As 
to which isthe better, the tankage or the 
meatscraps, I always get the meatscrap if 
| ecar\as itis a cleaner product and more 
suitable for poultry. The tankage has 
sometimes quite a quantity of bloodmeal 
and this is not good for the chickens. 

This dry mash is kept by the birds all 
the time and in addition a grain ration is 
fed. The morning feed is a mixture of 
wheat, oats, kafir, and cracked corn. I 
have used barley with good success as part 
of the morning feed. If we are feeding 
green feed such as sprouted oats or some 
other greens, it is generally given at noon 
and then in the evening they are given all 
the corn they will eat. Now this ration 
does not have to be just as given but may 
be changed to use the grain on the farm. 
If vou are feeding most all corn or starch 
grain you will have to add more meat- 
scrap to the mash to balance the corn. 
If you have lots of good oats you will not 
eed quite so much meatscrap. Many 
people hesitate about feeding oats but I 
have found them one of the very best 
poultry feeds. 

There is another very important feature 
and that is the floor of the house, first it 
must be as dry as possible and should be 
free from dust. I have concrete floors in 
most of my houses and I find them very 
satisfactory. I have visited a number of 
houses that had concrete floors that were 
not satisfactory and generally find that 
the surface of the floor was below the sur- 

ce of the ground or very little above and 

at they were damp. My floors are 
out twelve inches above the surface of 

e ground and under the floor is filled 
vith gravel or cinders or broken rock. 
Whatever kind of ficor is used it must be 
overed with some kind of litter to absorb 

e dampness. We use straw here and in 
some localities forest leaves are used. 
[his litter should be four or five inches 
deep on the floor and the grain ration fed 
in this, especially in the morning. 
will keep the birds busy for several hours 
and I have found if you can keep the birds 
busy most of the day you will have very 
little trouble getting a good supply of 
winter eggs.—G. R., Mo. 

HIGH ROOSTS FOR FOWLS 

It is of no advantage to have the fowls 
roosting up near the roof of the poultry 
house on a high perch. Just because fowls 
naturally crawl up high when they have 
n opportunity to do so is not a valid 
irgument in favor of high roosts. And 
they should all be on the same level—not 
a stepladder arrangement. Fowls natu- 
rally seek the highest position because 
there is still left in them some of the old- 
time instinct which prompts them to 

cure safety, but in the modern poultry- 

ouse it matters not whether the roostis 

ne foot or four feet high so far as safety 
concerned. 

There are, on the other hand, some 
‘tent objections to high roosts. The 

il air, when warm rises to the roof of the 
house; the cold air comes in from the eaves 
id cracks, and the birds are often injured 
n getting on and off the high perches. The | 
ost may be on a droppings board, which | 

vers the nests, but the perches need not 
over a foot above the droppings plat- 
rm—so that the total height for the fowls 

to Jump is not over three feet. Where no 
lroppings platform is used, or where the 
oosts are not located over the nests to save 
om, then it is best to have the perches 
not over two feet above thefloor.—R, 8, 
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21 WW Wuy TAKE 
Year's on Market CHANCES? 


Sold on Find Out What an Incub- 
Money Back | atorisMade of: Sa 


YouB 
Guarantee Am Before You Bu 
= Send for Our 


ee 
bf A FREE Catalog and we will send sam- 


‘ ple of material used in our incubators and brooders. 
en you will know why Wisconsins are built better— 
why they last longer and give you the most value for 
your money—why they have been giving purchasers the 
fullest satisfaction year after year, and proved 
their superiority over others regardless of 
price, Think of it! Here is our 


130 Ege Incubator and 
130 Chick Brooder 


Both * 


Machines 
Freight Paid For Only 
B If you prefer larger machines, order the 


next size incubator and brooder which are the 
same style as the 130 Egg machines—our 


180 EGG sroopensin ony 22° 


We pay all freight charges to your nearest R. R. ‘ 
Station, if east of the Rockies and that far if west of the Rockies, If you want a still 


larger outfit you will make no mistake if you order our 
Both $ 30% 
250 Incubator & Brooder oniy = 
TTY 















It pays to investigate before you buy. Wis- 
consin Incubators have double walls, the FMEA LG Jn 
outer wall is of California REDWOOD ee DD 
and the inner wall is of insulating board, 
with dead air space in between the wails. 
They are hot water heated—have double 











This |. 





glass doors—non-rusting copper tanks, 
self- lating. Roomy nursery under egg 
tray. Incubator finished in natural color 
showing high grade California Redwood 
lumber—not pointes _to cover up inferior 
material. Both machines are shipped com- 
plete with all fixtures of direc- 
tions—all set up, ready to use when you get 


owe —_— 
og er Ss 


250 ECC Sia: 


You Can Order 
Direct from This Ad 
Money Back If Not Pleased 


hem. 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL—YOU TAKE NO RISK 


Select the size machine you want and if they are not perfectly satisfactory, after 30 days 
trial, you can return t and get your money back. Order direct from this advertisement 


or write today for freeca . 
COLONY BROODERS 


ISCONSI WICKLESS 
“ For those who prefer Colony Brooders, here is tho best you can bu at 







































OIL BURNING 
< 
‘ Rey west . Automatic control—can’t goout—can’t overflow 
Aa te z bares Bteady flame—best Colony brooder on market. . 
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REG US PAT OFF SAVES MILLION 
, LIKE MEH 
THE GUARANTEE ROUP CURE was discovered on our preed- 2 
ing estate, where we breed registered Holstein Cattle, Spahr's 
Giant E hal Berkshire Hogs, and our world’s famous NONB- A. 
SUCH, Ferris White 300-egg strain Leghorns. After! osing several \ 
thousand dollars’ worth of our valuable birds, we were determined 
to discover acure for Roup, Colds, Canker, Diphtheria, 
Chicken-Pox, ete. After discovering anti using 

“SMOKE-EM,” (canned smoke) we have not lost a 
bird. WEPOSITIVELY GUARANTEE “SMOKE-EM,” (canned smoke) 
to effect a complete cure or every cent of your money back. Read what 
a national known breeder has to say about “SMOK?!: EM.” We carry 
5,000 chickens on the farm. In one smal house that contained 150 pullets 
the roup broke out. We removed 40 pullets that I would have gladly given . * 
to anyone who would have taken them off the farm. We used one can of “SMOKE EM,” three smok- 
ings and strange to say it cured all of the fortz head. You have a wonderful roup cure. 

THE HENCACKLE FARM, Per J. R. M. Boyd, Cumberland, Md. 


THousands of unsolicited testimonials on file at our office. Write or Wire Us Today for Full Particulars. 
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The H. M. SPAHR BREEDING ESTATE, Dept. 14, WOODSBORO, MD. 
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MAKE HENS LA 


more eggs! , more vigorous chicks} 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 
MANN’S LATEST MODEL 
GONE CUTTER 
cuts fast, easy, fine; never ciegs. 
90 Days’ Free Trial. No moncy inadvance. Book free, 
F.W. MANN CO.,B0x 96 MILFORD, MASS. 















Your Hogs, Cattle 
Chickens, Trees and 
Garden 

The sureway to 
bigger profits 
You will have finer stock, get bigger prices, 
egys and make more money if you write 
us about spraying for farm sanitation. 


cholera, lice and other joat! 
eur advice. 


BIG PRICE REDUCTION 


on our complete line of power, barrel, bucket, wheel- 
rrow, compressed air and other sprayers. Prices at 
rock bottom. Never was there a better time to buy. 
SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET 
Ask for Spraying Recipes 
You can whitewash your barnes and fences; save and make 
money in scores of ways with Hayes Sprayers. Guaran- 


eed. 
‘ee: Gold Everywhere by Dealers 
HAVES PUMP AND PLANTER COMPANY 


HAYES S508 
SS 


Sprayers 
Hatched in the World's largest 
Incubator and from stock on our 
own farm, holding the official 
World's Record. Of this high 
laying quality we have the 
following breeds 
White Wyandottes 
White Rocks 
White Leghorns 
We also have the very best THOROBRED 
UTILITY stock obtainable at our usual moder- 
ate prices. Twelve popular breeds. Write nearest 
address, today, for catalog , ’ 


ther more 
and ask 
Do away with 
and diseases. 











Best All Purpose Breed 


They’!!! make you more money than 


y ete nbow Hhede Wiand Bon ee 


> contests si 
Ly) more winter eggs, larger eggs, than 
any other They mature quick, 

\ 


begin laying early. Rhode Island Reds 
combine egg and meat qualities in 
“*- \ Menent peosibte degree. ake best 
‘ market fowls. Hens make excellent 

ha | lar breed today. Ideal fowl! for farm 

‘AA NE or city lot. We tell you where to bay 
Rhode Island Red Journal 90", Jeans! 'p Yorta 
Rhode Island Reds. Tells how area 
i 


mothers. Most beautiful, most popu- 
w to b il t beck plenaan t it 
uy, e = 
everythin You want to know shout Rhode Island Reds. 
CSiee Ribbon Mode” reongrbable book tells’ how 
Bive Ribbon Reds” remarkable tells how to judge, 


reed, etc. Given 
free with 4. land fted Journal, 
at $1.00, today 


Rhode Island Red Journal, 6125 E. Bremer Ave. Waverly, lows 
merica’s 


Poultry Journal 
Momth«’ 

reir 20 Cts. 

an For over 30 years theleader in down-to- 

~a=-+ date poultry helpfulness. Tells how to get 

more winter eggs, how to hatch, feed, house and breedsuc- 

cessfully Issued Monthly ,40-150 pages. Only 25c, stamps 

or nO 


Poultry Success, Box10, Springfield, O. 


mate, cull, feed, prepare for show, ti 
year oe to Rhode 
Bend dollar bil! 














PEARL GRIT--theDouble Purpose 
Grit--prepares food for good digestion-- 
gives hens the necessary elements for 
egg making. Send name of your dealer 
and 106¢ for lb.pkg. prepaid. 

Booklet in package 

The Ohio Marble Co 

100 Ash &t. Piqua, 0 


TRAGE MARK 


Easy to Save Baby Chicks— 


Success with poultry depends upon success- 
fully raising chicks, Chicks that get a poor 
start seldom grow into good layers or breed- 
ers. Prof Quisenberry has worked out 
practical methodsand secrets which stop and 
prevent chick loss from bowel trouble and 
White Diarrhoea. Fully explained in a free 
06 page book, ‘‘Dollars and Sense in the 
Poultry Business." Send at once! Address 
T.& Qu ISENBERRY, Pres. ,.American Poultr School, 


EVERLAY techorns 


The beautiful business ben! Wonderfu! winter lag~ 
ers. Bia white World Record layers Amert- 
y Greatest x ork- 
vigorous money makers. 5 
taiees ~~ Catalog free. 
Box 26, Portland, 








ean Egg Contest winners New 
Chicago. Hard: 

Eggs, Chicks, 
SVERLAY FARM 


for §6months trial. Fullyear ubscription, $1.00 | 
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WINTER FEEDING FOR BREEDING 
HENS 

Many poultrymen complain of the 
fact that, during the hatching season 
when the breeding hens are laying to 
| full capacity, many of the e are in- 
| fertile. This is true because of improper 
feeding, and can be averted by a carefully 
prepared feeding schedule. 

From the time the breeders are selected 
in the autumn until the hatching season 
is past and they can again be let out on 
range, the breeding hens should have the 
best of care. It is better not to allow 
male birds to run with them until four 
or five weeks before the hatching season 
comménces. The hens will do better 
without them. However, this is largely 
|a matter of opinion. 

If it is desired that the breeders be used 
for egg production during the earl 
winter, a large amount of dry aah 
containing at least 10 percent meatscrap 
should be fed. Egg mash of this sort can 
| be mixed at home or may be obtained 
at any elevator or feed store. If, however, 
‘they are to maintain a light, even egg 
| production, a mash containing a smaller 
percentage of meatscrap should be fed. 

In the former case, a mash containing 
less meatscrap, or better still, containin 
/no meatscrap but dried buttermilk, shoul 
| be fed along with the whole grain ration 
just before, and during, the hatchin 
season. In the latter case, the hens shoul 
be fed so as to maintain an even e 
production, that is, they should not be fed 
'a greater proportion of meatscrap or 
similar food, at one time than at another. 
unless the number of eggs obtaine 
should decrease. Steady production is 
essential to good hatching eggs, and 
steady production cannot be maintained 
unless the hens have the right sort of 
care and food 

Tosum up the matter: Large quantities 
of any egg mash should not be fed to 
breeding hens, at least not directly before, 
and during, the hatching season. Large 
egg production does not increase,but 
| decreases, fertility—C. L. H., Mich. 








HENS NEED ANIMAL PROTEIN 
Mash containing animal protein will 





make the hens lay more eggs, and pro- 
duce eggs at a greater profit than will be 
the case if the usual “grain only” ration 
is fed. The problem of egg production 
from March to September is largely one 
of feeding. Numerous tests at experi- 
ment stations and on farms have demon- 
| strated that every dollar spent for mash 
and animal feed will be more than doubled 
j}in the value of the extra eggs produced. 
| Not only will more eggs be produced, 
| but they will be produced at a lower cost. 

Comparatively few farm flocks are prop- 
erly fed during the spring and summer 
months. They should have mash con- 
taining animal protein. Too many. de- 
pend upon worms and bugs from the farm 
range to meet this need. That this source 
of animal protein is sufficient is largely 
imaginary. One hundred hens require 
twenty-four ounces of meatscrap or tank- 
age a day. Assuming that insects, worms, 
ete., are seventy-five percent moisture, 
it would require six pounds of insects or 
worms to satisfy their need. Just imagine 
|how much energy would need to be ex- 
erted to scratch up six pounds of worms 
or how far a chicken would have to run 
to catch the required number of grass- 
|hoppers. In six months time a flock of 
one hundred hens would be required to 
|catch and consume at least one half ton 
of insects or worms. Probably the young 
flock would require an equal amount so 
that the farm range would have to pro- 
duce a ton of insects and worms to satis- 


fy the needs of the average farm flock. 


| 




















BRINGS The EGGS 
INCREASES The PROFITS 


A brand new scientific discovery thet 
makes layers out of loafers. Through its 
use you get every egg each hen should lay 
and keep her healthy at the same time. 
We guarantee increased egg production 
or money refunded. Our service depart- 


ment will keep in touch with you and 
help you get results. Send $1.00 for lib- 
eral sample order. 


SCIENTIFIC FARM PRODUCTS Co. 


722 Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio } 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE 




















There is a big 
rofit in poul- 
i iffed prop- 

erly. Egg pro- 

duction de 


Feeders are r 

metal through- 

out and will last for years. Heavy wire creen forms 
lower part of side wall. Should feed clog, poultry will 
pick at feed through screen causing it to fall into 
trough. Made in several sizes, single and double 
trough. Also special feeder for small chicks. Increase 
your profits by using FEDERAL Feeders. Write 
for free eircular and prices. 


Federal Manufacturing Company, Des Moines, lowa 
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BOOK on~ 


and Almanac for 1922 has man) colore? 
Piates of fowls true to life. It telt 
allabout chickens, their prices,their care, dis 
eases and remedies .Allabout Ineubators, thei 
ices and their operation. All about poultr; 
uses and how to build them.It'san encyclo- 
pedia of chickendom. You needit. Only 20¢. 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 931, Freeport, tm. 





buying oe, > GU 
Si A RS 
Send or my ae — 


IMatcheries, Box 272 Springtieid,O. 
edigreed 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


P 
Trapnested ~ 
Records up to313 eggs per year. Winners at 50 
shows. Chicks, eggs, pullete, hens and males 
shipped C.0.D. at amazingly! ow prices. 
Write for Free catalog and prepaid bargain 
list to the World's! argest Leghorn Farms. 








GEO, B. FERRIS, Union, Grand Rapids. Mich, 
Low 
Prices 


Baby Ghicks =:'--: 


Write at once for new price list on all 

varieties. Pure bred stock. Money 

Sw Mammoth Hatcheries, 
. 171. McPherson, 


INCUBATORS and 4!!-metalincubators, 


fireproof, practical, 
POULTRY SUPPLIES (ependable, low cost 
Less trouble and expense than hatching with hens. Com- 
plete line poultry appliances, New instructive catalog 
free. Cycle Hatcher Co.,127 Philo Bidg..Elmira,N. Y- 


CHICKS [0c UP iaifsrn.ecetes 
grade, guarante icks. Price list free. 


Booth Hatchery,Box S-11, Clinton, Mo. 
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To assume that the range will supply this 
is preposterous. In fact, any data accu- 
mulated shows that farm hens “pickup” at 
most only twenty-five percent of the feed 
needed. The problem of summer feeding 
is not so much a change in the type of 
ration but simply in proportions. The 
* st judge is the hen. Hens naturally do 
not require as much in summer as in win- 
ter. Due to the longer days and warmer 
weather they also require and actually 
consume less grain. The New Jersey ex- 
periment station recommends feeding 
twelve pounds of grain daily to one hun- 
dred hens from November to May. In 
May and June the daily allowance is re- 
duced to ten pounds daily, in July eight, 
August six, and in September and Oc- 
tober only five pounds of grain daily is 
recommended. The restriction of grain 
naturally stimulates the consumption of 
mash, and egg production is in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of mash consumed. 
The mash, of course, should be kept be- 
fore the hens all the time. Liberal*hopper 
space should be provided which by the 
way should afford one foot of feeding 
space for every five to seven hens. A hop- 
per for one hundred hens should be six 
or seven feet long, and be arranged so 
that the hens can feed on both sides. 

As to good mashes there are a number 
of mixtures recommended.» Probably the 
simplest is bran two parts, shorts two 
parts, tankage or meatscrap one part, 
the amounts being by weight. There is 
no objection to substituting cornmeal for 
part of the bran and shorts, such as bran 
three parts, shorts three parts, cornmeal 
three parts and tankage two parts. It is 
necessary to feed hens mash containing 
animal food; grain and_green food are all 
right but are insufficient. If grain alone 
is fed a large proportion of the hens will 
stop laying and begin molting in May and 
June. If mash is fed a large proportion 
of the hens will continue laying until Sep- 
tember or even later, before molting. It 
is not profitable to feed hens unless mash 
is fed. The farmer who is not feeding 
mash should try it and he will be sur- 
prised.—H. L. K., Mo. 


THE TYPEWRITER AND THE 
POULTRYMAN 

The typewriter can be used to advantage 
in any phase of farming, but nowhere 
so effectively as in the raising of poultry. 
When one is in the poultry business he 
must appear businesslike, and the use of 
a typewriter is a great help toward this 
end. A typewriter, used properly, elim- 
inates mussy letters, tends to improve 
one’s use of English and saves time. 

In the first place, there is the cor- 
respondence which such a business neces- 
sitates. Letters to other poultrymen, 
to poultry supply houses and to incubator 
firms. ‘There is always a mass of this 
work, and it behooves one to keep up-to- 
date. The use of a typewriter makes oneso. 

Then there are the books which must 
be kept. This, of course, could be done 
with pencil or pen, but a typewriter 
does a much neater job. ‘The best method 
of keeping books with a typewriter is to 
jot down the different items, such as 

egg record, feed, etc., and eggs sold, 
from day to day’ on a scratch pad, ‘and 
at the end of the week copy them off 
on the typewriter. 

The best kind of a book in which to 
keep a record of this sort is a loose-leaf 
notebook, or ledger. The leaves are 

easily removed for placing in the machine, 
ind mpach confusion, which, with ordinary 
I rer paper, would be "inevitable, 
liminated. 

If the poultryman sells eggs for hatchin 
baby chicks or mature fowls, he wil 
find the typewriter an indispensable 
article, not alone because of the neater 
letter which is possible, but because of 
its possibilities as a time saver, and time 
‘woe to the poultryman.—C. H., 
Mich, 
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“It outwears 
three 
ordinary 
work shirts.”’ 








Milton F. Goodman 


Ventilated Shirt 


v Ths lon ie arms nee seit back. = — ‘ll bey the Milne F. F pro ad 
Triple stitched. Reinforced at shoulders, for its greater economy. 
RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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UCKEYE “Colony” Brooders are foremost be- 
‘ cause of merit. They have revolutionized chick 

raising. Literally they make threechicks grow 
. where one grew before, reduce the labor to a fourth 


and cut the expenses to half. These brooders have entitely removed 
the great mortality that made brooding so hazardous. Burn coal, oil or gas. 


Endorsed Everywhere 

Hundreds of thousands of poultry raisers depend on Buckeye “Colony” Brooders 
as a result of experience. Experiment stations endorse them unreservedly. Your 
way to success is with these wonderful brooders. Sold under a positive money- 
back guarantee by 15,000 dealers. 

The reasons for this unquestioned superiority are set out in our new booklet, “The 
Revolution in Chick Raising,” a copy of which should be in the hands of every 
chicken raiser. Write for it today end place your chick raising on the securest of 
foundations. 


THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR COMPANY 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Incubatore and Brooder. 
962 Euclid Avenue, 7 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Get ue See sere Eggs American Poultry Journal 
= Oldest, Largest and Best 
4 ons? 25 cts. 
a Yr. 75e 2 YEARS $1 5 yre.s2 
bow, to feed, hoon nnd prea hew to Recut ig ga 


hatch and ‘rear poultr 
tablished 1874. Only 2efor4mos. Stampe eonepeed. 




















sbrink or wel Write fr boahiet ued i odor 
635 3rd Street Des Moines, la. | American Pouttry Journal, 13.623 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 
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Banish the 
Deadly Cesspool 


Free Book Shows How to 
Dispose of Home Wastes 
Cheaply and Efficiently. 


Concrete helps any farm home to 

have an indoor toilet, a bath and 

kitchen sink with the attendant ben- 

S| efits to health. 

A Concrete Septic 

Tank answers the 

\ question of getting 

\ rid of home 

wastes. Easy and 

inexpensive to 

build. Costs 

practically 

nothing to take 

care of No 

emptying required 

as witha cesspool. No dis- 

posal problem to worry about. No 

chance tocontaminate drinking water. 

Write for this Free Book, “Concrete Sep- 

tic Tanks” and learn how to banish for 

all time, the old privy and its attending 

discomforts and health risks. Address 
office nearest you. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


A National Organization to Improve and 
Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Indianapolis 
Kansas City 


Portiand, Ore. 
Sait Lake City 
San Fr i 
Seattie 


Attanta 
Chicago 
Dallas Los A 
Denver Milwaukee 
Des Moines Minneapolis 
Detroit New York 
Helena Parkersburg 
Pittsburgh 








PROGRESSIVE 
INCUBATOR 


*9-° For 155 Ege 


California Red wood case—Double walls. 
Copper Hot Water Tank. Self regulation 


automatic ventilator. Deep nursery. 
Tested Thermometer. Egg Tester. Every- 
thing complete—set up—guaranteed. 

With 165 Chick Hot Water Brooder only $14.25. Order direct. 
Progressive Incubator Company, Box 85, Racine, Wis. 


—  ~ — 
World’s Best 
) Poultry Journal 


You be the Jodual 
4 Months’ Tri { ) 
Subscription 2 Cc 
SEND U. 8. STAMPS 
Tells how to hoop poultry with greatest 


' 168 thiy ; 27 Best articles; ex- 
t; 100 te peges monthiy; oar. articles ; - 
pert advice ; profusely illustrated. Tr... 81.00; Byrs., $2.00. 
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Reliable Poult Journal Pub. Co., Deptagg Quincy, Ill. 


_ Barred Piymouth Rocks 
“} atthe Illinois Laying Con- 
yy test our Strain won Grand 
Champion Pen, also Ist.3rd, 
5th Champ. Layer. Cata- 
* 2a talog Free. Prices right on 

“2 Stock; Eggs or Chicks. 
290 EGGS do Pesltry Forms 
_IN ONE YEAR Jpoxe, Lincolg, llinols 


given user of EGG- 
TONE who best. de- 
. scribes its beneficial 


results. EGG-TONE tonic vitalises thesystem, starts 
ovaries functioning, kills disease germs, stops running 
nostrils, colds, canker, war‘13 off roup, reddens combs, 
relieves indigestion, assists the egg-making tracts, 
FILLS THE EGG BASKET. Postpaid 55c. Farm size, 
25 Louse Destroyer for 200 hens 6 months, 94c. 
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wat on resets, ste, Gees boas, fics on chickens, ten. "Wrecks 
GEO. M. LEE CO., Dept. F-12 OMAHA, NEBR. 
advice. Write for Book 
DAY OLD QUALITY CHICKS, thousands per 
order carly. Mrs.Goetz's Quality Hatchery.celina,O. 
compounds. Imperial Co., D11, Parsons, Kansas 


Money back guarantee. Burwyn Remedies, Waterloo, lows 
Send sketch or model 

PAT E NTS on Patents FREE 
week, 9 varieties from the best pure bred, utility oe. 
WE PAY $36 A WEEK and expenses and give 
You are protected by our guarantee 


’S LICE 
LEE ICE KILLER 
) 
fare Siok Gees ets 
of your invention for 

Merton-Roberts & Company, 190 Mather Building, Washington, D.C, 
Reasonable prices. Postage paid. Circular free. 

a Ford Auto to men tointroduce poultry and stock 
in dealing with our advertisers. 
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PREVENTING WINTER DRAFTS 

The cold drafts of the winter nights 
are what play havoc with the health of the 
hens and consequently cut down the eg 
production of many a flock. Drafts an 
dampness are the two greatest enemies of 
poultry, and in the winter they too often 
go hand in hand. It is possible to elimi- 
nate them from the henhouse by very sim- 
ple means, which will be amply justified by 
the increased production and performance 
of the flock. 

One of the most important duties in the 
poultry yard in late fall is to get every- 
thing ready for the cold weather. If the 
house is full of cracks or ventilated in a 
defective manner this should be remedied 
at once. If you have an old house, why 
not get a few rolls of cheap roofing paper 
and cover the outside of the house with it? 
It will cost only a few dollars and it, will 
bring about the desired result, namely, the 
prevention of drafts. 

Hens need plenty of fresh air, but they 
don’t need drafts. Drafts cause roup, 
frosted combs and feet and a fowl that is 
so badly handled that it gets frosted feet 
will not break any egg records. 

Let the south side of the house be prac- 
tically open, but so constructed that it can 
be closed with muslin frames when storms 
are blowing from that direction. 

If you have only a couple of small win- 
dows in the house, take them out at once, 
make larger openings and fit them with 
the muslin frames. You don’t need glass 
in the hen house, and where you have only 
a window or two in the house and no out- 
side openings, there you will find damp- 
ness. 

If your house is longer than twenty 
feet, build a solid partition each twenty 
feet thru the roosting quarters in order to 
cut off drafts that will otherwise occur 
when you have openings in the longer 
house. 

If you live in a region where it gets ex- 
ceedingly cold in the winter, it is wise to 
fit another muslin frame over the front of 
the roosting partitions. This will give 
you a “roosting closet’”’ which is designed 
to protect the hens from exceedingly cold 
weather and at the same time give them 
plenty of ventilation. 

You will have to watch your muslin and 
keep it free from dirt and dust, otherwise 
it will not pass air readily. The hens will 
then be forced to stay in a place where 
there is a great deal of moisture, due to 
fresh droppings and the air they have 
breathed. Not being passed off readily 
by ventilation this moisture content in 
the air will cause frosted combs. It is not 
the coldness of the atmosphere that causes 
combs to freeze but it is the amount of the 
moisture in the house. 

Keep this fact in mind and you will be 
able to prevent this evil of the winter 
months. By elimination of the drafts and 
the dampness, you will be really putting 
money in your own pocket as well as add- 
ing to the comfort of the hens, for it will 
soon be shown in the amount of eggs.— 
C.C.5. 

PROPER FEEDING FOR WINTER 
EGGS 


It is not an easy task to properly advise 
the average farm wife as to what and how 
to feed her hens in order to get winter eggs, 





A system that would work with one might 
not work with another. However, a great 
deal depends upon the birds, and not so 
much upon the breed as upon the indi- 
vidual, and upon the houses, the sort of 
care taken of the chickens, and last but 
not least, the owner. 

A place for the hens to scratch is a neces- 
sity. A leafy or dusty spot in the woods 
or among the shrubbery is all well enough 
in fair weather, but on cold, wet days they 
are sure to huddle under buildings or in 
fence corners unless you have a dry place 
with plenty of litter in which they may 
exercise. All grain should be fed in litter 
that is at least three inches deep, and the 
fowls allowed to work for it or go hungry. 
Depend upon it they will work. Wheat is 
mighty fine, of course, but so are oats and 
millet. I feed it in the sheaf when at all 
possible. I never fail to plant a row or two 
of sunflowers and a small patch of kafir 
corn, and I feed these with an occasional 
mess of cooked cowpeas, and peanuts. 

Good Winter Mash 

The most satisfactory mash for winter 
eggs, I have found, is composed of two 
parts wheat bran, one part shorts, one of 
cornmeal, and to each gallon, one pint of 
cottonseed meal. To this I add table 
scraps, especially meat and cooked vege- 
tables. I feed the mixture moist, and give 
them all they will eat clean once each day. 
Most any sort of green feed is good, and I 
feed them plenty. 

In the southern states, of course, there 
is plenty of kale, barley, oats, turnips, 
cabbage, beets, wild cress, etc., the larger 
part of the winter, but in the northern 
states, it’s best to steam cut grass clip- 
pings, sprout oats, and such like for the 
birds when green feed is not plentiful. 
My hens eat greedily of raw sweet potatoes 
and pumpkins cut up. 

Of course meat in some form is the prin- 
cipal factor in making winter eggs. 
ground bone and scraps cannot be had, at 
least all bones and scraps from the table 
should be saved. Bacon rinds may be 
washed clean, used to season vegetables, 
then fed to the birds. At hog butchering 
time I always save the lungs and scraps, 
run them thru the sausage machine (any 
meat chopper will do), salt and pack in 
stone jars. The mixture will keep a long 
time, and it certainly does make the hens 
lay. Also, I always catch the blood, mix 
it with wheat bran, dry thoroly, and keep 
to add to the mash. 

If, as has happened a few times, I can 
get nothing else, I buy from the butcher 
shop about one pound of sausage to each 
dozen hens once a week. It’s very expen- 
sive, of course, but it more than pays 
for itself in the increased number of eggs. 

One thing more—-do not feed pepper 
and “dope” to make your hens lay. It 
may succeed for a short time, but the over- 
stimulation will soon destroy their vital- 
ity, and the first thing you know they will 
lay less and less, until they cease alto- 
gether, no matter how much of these 
stimulants you give them. Besides, such 
things open the way for colds, roup, and 
various other poultry disorders. Stick to 
natural feeds, give the birds plenty of good 
fresh water, charcoal, dust baths—give 
them good care at all times, and you will 
have winter eggs in abundance.—J. G. W. 











DAMP HENHOUSE FLOORS 

I want some information regarding my 
chicken floor. How can I build to keep it 
dry? It is wet all the time. There is 
plenty of ventilation, and no water comes 
in from the roof or windows.—L. A. A., 
Mont. 

You should build your floor higher than 
the surrounding ground. Lay out the 
area for the chicken house, or if the hen- 
house is already constructed, dig out about 
six inches of soil; put in four or five inches 
of good, coarse gravel, then six or eight 
inches of einders, or if cinders are not 
available, coarse gravel will be all right 
here. Over the top of this lay a floor of 
concrete. There is good drainage from 
under the concrete and there will be no 
danger of a damp floor. Sometimes two 
or three inches of sand is placed between 
the cinders or gravel and concrete. Some 
people put on a wash of tar, etc., over the 
concrete altho this is unnecessary. Another 
excellent method is to lay hollow tile on 
a bed of about two inches of sand placed 
in the henhouse. Place the tiles so that 
they form a floor with spaces about a 
quarter of an inch. Then over these 
hollow tiles spread about one inch of a 
concrete mixture consisting of one part 
cement to three parts of sand. As you 

in readily see, the floor being up above 
the surface of the ground and protected 
from contact therewith by hollow tile, 
there is no danger of a damp floor. Be 
sure to have good straw in- large quantities 
as a scratching material. 

These floors are somewhat expensive, 
but when properly constructed prove very 
satisfactory. Some people object to 

ement as being cold. However, there is 
less danger of this being true with these 
floors than with damp earth or wood floors. 


FROM THE BUYERS’ STANDPOINT 
Continued from page 20 
tention were paid to arrangement of 
the stock before the sale so prospective 
buyers could lopk it over and form an 
estimate of its worth before it went into 
the ring and by a little better handling 
ifter the auctioneer had begun to talk 
over it. Many purebred sales, of cattle 
especiglly, are materially hurt because 
of thé wildness of the animals offered. 
This is caused in the main by lack of 
handling prior to the sale which can 
often be traced directly to lack of interest 
on the part of the owner in his herd. 
Sometimes it is next to impossible to 
give the herd careful, personal attention 
rr to have competent help owing to the 
press of other duties, but it always pays 
to do so and to keep up an acquaintance 
with the stock that keeps them used to 
people if they are either to be placed in 
publie sale or offered to private buyers 
The buyer may or may not be justified 
in forming his opinion of your stock b 
factors which have nothing to do wit 
the stock itself, perhaps even indirectly, 
but the fact remains that he is influenced 
ind it is up to the man who is entering 
the lists as a breeder ar who expects to 
lerive any part of his income from selling 
purebred stock to eliminate those factors 
which are likely to detract from the suc- 
essful disposal of his production at a 
fair price. It is a matter of dollars and 
ents but it is not a matter of equipping 
ind maintaining a show — As a 
matter of fact the average farmer would 
go on the rocks in attempting to compete 
in appearanee with some of the big ranches 
which specialize largely in riding a hobby 
or satisfying a whim; but he can and 
should keep a good looking place. It is 
only good business that he Rm his barns 
or pens clean and his stock in condition 
that is consistent with its quality.— 
W. C., Ind. 


If you have not already filled in the 
questionaire on page 92 better do it 
now. It will help you as well as us. 
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Atkins Silver Steel used in 
all our best saws, is made by 
an exclusive Atkins process. 
It is the highest grade of saw 
steel that man ever devised. 
Takes a keen edge, stays sharp 
longer, needs less filing than 
any other to keep in shape. 
There is an Atkins Saw for 
every purpose. Circular saws, 


Save Time, 


Labor& Money 


It will pay you—in cold cash 
—to discard a poor saw and 
buy an Atkins. 
time and material trying to 
get along with poor tools? 





Why waste 


hand saws, hack saws, docking 
saws, meat saws, cross-cut 
saws, pruning saws, etc. 


No matter what use you 
have for a saw it will pay you 
to know of the Atkins line— 
NOW! Ask your dealer—if 
he does not sell Atkins Saw 
Service—ask us. 


Sent to You—FREE 
“The Saw on the Farm” 


A new edition just off the press, containing all 
sorts of useful tables and suggestions for saving 
time and money as well as a descriptign of the com- 
plete line of Atkins Saws. Fill in your name, ad- 
dress and uses you have for saws, on the coupon be- 


low and we will send you a copy today. 
ply is limited so send at once. 


The sup- 





E. C. ATKINS & CO., Inc., Dept. G, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Please send me your FREE book, ‘“The Saw on the Farm.”’ 


(Name* 
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burns a whole season without 


incubator lator. 
Don't buy a 
Write for it today. 


Dept. E 








i Wouldn’t Part with My No-Cold 
Brooder Stove for $50.00 if J 
Couldn’t Get Another Like It 


We want to tell you about this wonderful chick mother. 

It’s the leading oil burning brooder stove of America. It 

eliminates all fussing and seeping. The wickless burner 
ean 


valve and damper holds the temperature as accurate as an 
Plenty of heat for coldest weather. 


stove until you see our large circular. 


INTER-STATE SALES COMPANY 
TIPTON, INDIANA 








That’s what Mrs. D. C. 
Forrer, Windfall, Indiana, 
said about the No-Cold after 
raising 95% of her chicks. 
We have hundreds of other 
enthused customers. 
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and of ““The Full Basket. 25 cents. 
NLAND POULTRY JOURNAL Dept. 9 Indianapolis, 
essful F. 
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NS FOR POULTRY HOUSES!) QUALITY Chicks and Eggs 


20,000 PURE BRED BREEDERS. 12 varieties. 
Best laying strains. Incubate 10,000 cogs daily. 

talog Free. Prewar prices. Free I livery. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 
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Big Money Running 
a Store on Wheels 


Start in Business 
on Our Gapital 


If you are sober, industrious, honest, reli- 
able and can furnish a team or auto, you're 
just the man we're looking for to conduct 
with our capital, this wonderfully profitable 
business of runninga store on w Is—sell- 
ing a big modern line of Sanitary Medicines, 
Toilet Goods, Perfumes, Tea, Coffee, Spices, 
Extracts, Stock Remedies, etc., direct to 
farmers and homes. You don’t need to know 
anything about the business. Experience in 
"selling goods not necessary. We instruct you 
2) @ how to earn, clear of all expenses, from 


Easy then, to build up a business of from 
$3,000 to $5,000 a year net profits. Our sellin 
e plan is different from all others—wipes out al 
$3 competition, We have a big line—nearly 100 
» different articles easy to sell—give such splen- 
did satisfaction you can sell to same custom- 
ers month after month. You don’t need to be 
asalesman—simply leave the articles at homes, 
also some free samples. Ours is the simplest, 
easiest and most remarkable way to sell prac- 
tically every house its entire supplies ever de- 
vised. Every article far superior to others 
and prices the most reasonable. Ours is the 
only company that makes up samples to 
| leave at the homes with the goods, so custom- 
| ers can try samples first and be convinced 
that our goods are best. 

We manovfacture our preparatious from proven 
formulas and pure materials, Our laboratory is in 
charge of a Graduate Chemist and Doctor of Phar- 
macy with over twenty years practical experience. 

© Every preparation bearing our name is not only guar- 
anteed to comply with the Pure Food Laws, but is the 
best of its kind that can be produced. 


No Capital Required 


A team and wagon or auto your only investment. 
We will alsosupply you, at lowest wholesale prices, 
with a $600 to $1,000 stock of goods on credit. We 
won't charge you a cent of interest and you can 
ay us as your customers pay you, keeping a 
fiberal share of the proceeds each week for your- 
self. We give our salesmen the squarest deal 
ou ever heard of. We are leaders in quality— 

w prices and unequalled selling plan. Our big 
free book gives complete information. Better 
write for it at once. Use the coupon. 


- 


Furst-MoNess Co. 


§ FURST-McNESS COMPANY 4 
Box 202—Freeport, Ill. 

i I would like to be a McNess man and | 
make more money. Send me your Free 

1 Book that tells how. 


§ Name pexcoteaaneceadresssonst 
Bs: or R. F. D. 


I Town 


fj state whether you ‘wish to work in city or 


4 country 





SKIMMILK FOR DUCKS 

Skimmilk is given the credit for much 
of the success which Mrs. Nettie V. Chase 
of McHenry county, Ill., had in raising 
ducks last year. Previous to 1921 she 
had lost several of them thru their becom- 
ing overfat and breaking down; their legs 
apparently being too weak to support their 
weight. But last year she changed her 
feeding. methods, and with excellent 
results. Instead of feeding the ducks 
almost entirely on cornmeal from- the 
time they would eat it, she gave them 
generous amounts of milk, skimmilk and 
cooked oats, the latter being boiled or 
steamed until soft. This proved to be a 
better ration, and for two important 
reasons: the skimmilk supplied the 
minerals necessary for building strong 
bones, and the oats, while good flesh- 
builders, did not produce the excessive 
fatness caused by the cornmeal. 

Mrs. Chase hatches her ducks with hens, 
and at first feeds them oatmeal. The 
oatmeal is fed both dry and with milk 
added. After the ducklings have made 
some growth and can handle grain better, 
they are given the skimmilk and cooked 
oats ration, the cornmeal being reserved 
for the last few weeeks, or fattening stage, 
of their feeding. In this way she produces 
white Pekin ducks weighing from five to 
six pounds apiece when three months old, 
thus being able to put them on the market 
when prices are usually good. 

Tho she has lost ducks because they 
become too fat, she saved a number of 
those so afflicted. This she did by making 
slings for the overfat ducks out of gunny- 
sacking. Holes for each duck’s legs were 
cut in the middle of strips three or four 
feet long and about as wide as the length 
of the duck’s body. After placing a duck 
in one of these slings, the ends of the strip 
were attached to a limb or other support 
just high enough that the duck’s legs could 
touch the ground and yet not be forced to 
bear all the weight of its body. To keep 
the patients as comfortable and contented 
as possible, the slings were placed in the 
shade of a tree where they could see the 
other ducks and chickens. Care was 
taken that the ducks under this treat- 
ment received no more fattening corn, 
milk and water being their principal diet 
for a few days. After about a week spent 
in the slings, the ducks began to regain 
the use of their legs and were soon able 
to go about unassisted. It is a consider- 
able chore, of course, to attend to sick 
fowls in this way, and Mrs. Chase is now 
fully assured that it pays to give careful 
attention to feeding and thus save such 
trouble.—F. 


A MIXED RATION FOR POULTRY 

“Does it pay to feed for winter eggs?” isa 
question frequently asked by farmers 
and in many "We don’ the answer is - 
the negative. ‘We don’t get eggs enoug 
for oatate use,” is a remark often heard 
and if the speaker is asked, ““‘What do you 
feed your hens?” the answer is, “Oh, 
mostly corn; we don’t have any other 
grain now. 

The winter egg game is not one of 
chance. We find the most success in it 
when we study the needs of poultry and 
give as nearly as possible the condition 
that exists in summer when the hens have 
free range and all the green feed they re- 
quire. The grain ration in summer is 
important too, but not to the extent it is 
in winter. 

The farm wife frequently has to take 
the job of feeding the poultry away from 
the the isband. His idea often is edien 
them with a scoop shovel as he does the 
hogs. Hens can use quite a bit of corn in 
winter, but the full-fed, corn-ration hen 
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Timer and Extension 

100% efficient. No oil or grease 
required. Go slower on high and 
faster at all times when desired. All 
parts interchangable and furnished 
free of charge for the life of the car. 

Timer and Extension with flexible 
cable containing wires complete 
$6.00 each, delivered to your 
address. 

For sale by dealers or direct from 
the factory. 


Worthmore Mfg. Co., 











14 Western Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Pull’ Em Quick 
at Low Cost 


Then Make 
Pull out yours tubes 


of your richest soil gw i+ 3 
make big money pulling stumps and h 
Write and get my price on our new improved Heycules 
Stump Puller—the fast, easy and cheap land 
a machine. Yanks 'em out, big or little, quick 
and clean. Easy to operate and move. h horse 
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is just an ornament so far as eggs 
concerned. She eats her fill if given 1t and 
puts on fat instead of laying. 

The farm flock fed a balanced ration is 
going to produce eggs. It cannot be done 
with corn alone or any grain alone. There 
must be variety. Give wheat, afew oats, 
try a little tankage. Make the hens dig 
for grain in litter, Warm the water on cold 
days. Feed carefully and get results in 
high-priced i 

Go to the feed stores and buy a sack 
of chick feed. A close examination will 
show a lot of different seeds, and the basis 
of this commercial feed is mainly kafir or 
milo maize. Where we live some kafir 
is grown and it is used extensively for 
poultry feed. However, it has the same 
objection that corn has; it is too fattenin 
if fed lavishly. Kafir makes a go 
poultry ration when mixed in with wheat 
or even a few oats. 

Bran is fine in winter as an egg pro- 
ducer. In making up a ration one must 
consider cost as well as food value. It 
is not always the cheapest feed that is 
best. We find wheat hard to beat when 
made one-third of the grain ration, the 
rest to be corn or kafir. 

It is not the most lavish feeder who gets 
the most eggs in winter, One can 
injudiciously, giving too much grain. We 
save the poor Tete of cabbage and give 
them to the hens in winter when they have 
to be kept shut in. We have used turnips, 
cooking them with bran, and find them 
of considerable value as a conditioner, 
but they are not high in feeding value 
otherwise. Like other roots, they contain 
a large percentage of water. 

Winter eggs are a product of good.hens, 
carefully fed. The aver farm flock is 
usually fed grain enough in value to 
produce eggs whether they are forth- 
coming or not. If the ration is one-sided 
the product will probably not pay for its 
cost. The careful feeder giving perhaps 
less grain than a neighbor will have a 
steady income all winter when eggs are 
very high in price. Of course egg produc- 
tion supposes a poultry house dry and 
warm and free from drafts.—D. H., Kan. 


BREEDING UP A FLOCK 

I wish to breed up a good high laying 
flock of hens. Will you please give us 
briefly a few rules to follow?—A. F. §., Ia. 

It is —— to tell all you must do 
in just a few 
thing you should do is to cull your present 
flock. Then select the best layers for the 
breeding flock, choosing only highest pro- 
ducing hens. Use a male from a high 
producing mother. Give your breeders 
plenty of range, and give them the best 
of care. By continuing this procedure over 
a period of a few years you will certainly 
be able to build yp a really high class 
flock of layers. It is simply a matter of 
intelligent practice of good methods. Select 
and breed only the best of your flock 
feed properly and hatch early. This w 
mean a pees f flock. 


OPERATING AN INCUBATOR 

It is usually best to have only one 

rson in charge of an incubater or 

rooder. We know of an instance where 
an incubator was running with two hun- 
dred eggs. Its.owner came home at 9 
o'clock, noticed that the thermometer 
showed a temperature of 102 degrees, and 
adjusted the regulator to raise the heat to 
103. Half an hour later his son came home, 
looked at the machine, saw it was 102 de- 
grees, adjusted the regulator still further 
and went to bed. The next morning the 
thermometer was found at 112 degrees 
and the germs never developed from that 
day. Divide the running of incubator and 
brooders between the different members 
of the family so that they will not inter- 
fere with one another.—R. 8. 


Let’s not forget to count up 
on March} 5th and get into the ‘ 
From Poultry” contest. 


the chickens 
“More Profits 


words. However, the first |’ 
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CCURACY being a first req- 

™ uisite in a revolver, it follows 
that Smith & Wesson revolvers, 
which experts say will shoot better 
than anyone can hold them, are 
justly called “Superior” by those 
best qualified to judge. 


SMITH & WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior ‘Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


é 


No arms are genuine Smith & 
Wesson Arms unless they bear 
piainly marked on the barrel, 


the name SMITH & WESSON, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Catalogue sent on request 


Address Department -M 
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TIME SAVED IN BROODING 


Rearing Chicks With an Iron Hen 





Renee 


Frank Stephens’ colony house brooder. The corn gives the chickens shade and protection from hawks. 


URING the last two or three years, | ings or an open pasture field. The hawks 
no article of equipment for poultry | will roost in a tree and then dart down on 


raising has come into more popular 
use than the colony house brooder and 
especially under general farm conditions 
where both the farmer and his wife have 
plenty to do. At first, when colony house 
brooders were mentioned farm women 
said they didn’t want anything that would 
add to their work. However, the colony 
house brooder really subtracts from the 
work the woman must do. 

Last spring Mrs. Charles Zellers, a 
Pulaski county, Indiana, farm woman, 
tried a colony house brooder for the first 
time. After using it during the entire 
season, she was even more enthusiastic 
about it than during the first two weeks 
of use. She said: 

“IT had 369 chicks in the colony house 
brooder and I kept accurate account of the 
time spent in taking care of these chicks. 
The year before I had kept account of the 
time spent taking care of hens with chicks. 
I could take care of the whole 369 chicks 
in the colony house brooder with the same 
time that I could care for three hens with 
chicks. Then, too, I kept two sizes of 
chicks in the brooder. 

“But that isn’t the best part of it,’”” Mrs. 
Zellers continued. ‘The thing I liked best 
was that the chicks were handy and could 
be cared for in the dry. Feed was always 
stored inside the house. Other years when 
I used hens for brooding purposes, when 
a spring shower came up had to hurry 
into my rain togs and go out and hunt 
some old hen that was trying to hover her 
chicks in a mud puddle. I have even 
found them trying to hover their chicks 
in a dead furrow full of water. There is 
no piece of equipment that will save the 
farm woman more work in her poultry 
than the colony house brooder.”’ 

“But isn’t this a great deal more ex- 
pensive?’’ I queried. 

“No, it isn’t,” she assured me. ‘You 
count the coops and wire necessary to rear 
chicks with hens and it will run pretty 
close to the expense of a colony house 
brooder and you won’t have anything 
when you get done. With my 369 chicks, 
the house cost $55 and the stove $24, 
making a total of $80, counting express 
and all. To rear that many with hens 
would take twenty hens and counting 
coops at $2.50 and you can hardly make 
vermin-proof ones for any less, there is 
$50 gone and the time of the hens just at 
the season of the year when they are 
ordinarily laying the heaviest is certainly 
worth the other $30. And then, too, these 
houses can be moved out on range and the 
chicks there have the benefit of range, 
protection, and some animal food.”’ 

Frank Stephens moved his colony house 
brooder into a nearby corn field as soon as 
the corn got big enough to give protection 
from hawks and shade for the chicks. 
Speaking of this practice, he said, *‘With 
white p x Bane there is always danger 
from hawks and crows around the build- 





the white target. In a cornfield, the 
chicken can dodge around a corn plant 
and the hawk is foiled right there. The 
corn furnishes an abundance of shade. 
Another feature I like is that when the 
youngsters are out on range, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to give them their drink 
and feeds in a self-feoder where they can 
have just all they want all the time. The 
house must be visited twice during the 
day, in the morning to let them out and in 
the evening to shut the coop against night 
prowlers.”’ 

The ave person is afraid to haul the 
chicks out into a cornfield for fear of 
chicken thieves. But out of the many who 
have been doing this the last three years, 
but few losses — occurred and these 
are no more than those ordinarily occur- 
ring when the chicks are about the house. 

he colony house brooder enables the 
poultry keeper to realize the high dollar 
out of her poultry. Not enough hens will 
be wanting to set early enough to give 
early broilers for the early market or 
early hatched pullets for winter laying. 
There is no use beating about the bush, 
winter eggs in paying quantities can be 
secured only from pullets. Hens do not 
lay well in winter and nothing but strenu- 
ous treatment can make them lay. The 
early hatched pullets can be moved up 
from the field in the colony house and 
transferred to the laying house in good 
time to commence laying before cold 
weather starts in. By so doing, there is 
little danger from a premature molt. 

Here is the experience of Mrs. Archie 
Hiatt which shows how early folks must 
be in order to cash in on the early broiler 
price. On June 1 she sold a coop of broilers 
that brought her fifty-five cents per pound; 
on June 8 she shipped another coop that 
brought fifty cents a pound, while a third 
coop shippedon June23 brought but forty- 
four cents per pound. It will be noticed 
that Mrs. Hiatt would have been money 
ahead had she sold the whole group when 
she made the first shipment. 

These broilers were grown‘ rapidly. 
They got no drink except sour milk until 
about the time they were sold. They were 
started out on steel-cut oats, and when 
four weeks old were put on a self-feeder 
containing a mash of bran and beefscraps. 
In addition, they had mixed grains out of 
a hopper. 

Like all other new things, the colony 
house brooders have had many objections 
raised to them. Some folks still hold to 
the piffle about ‘‘natural heat” developin 
better chicks. Too much of any kind o 
heat is as bad as too little. Others say, 
“Why not use an ordinary stove that can 


| be regulated?” The facts are that ordinary 


stoves have been used but they require 
constant regulation hence save no time; 
moreover, there is a great fire hazard. The 
risk from fire has been practically elimi- 
nated from the special brooder stoves and 
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several makes are accepted by the under- 
writers. The draft is drawn in from the 
top of the stove and the arrangment is such 
that a spark could not fly out if it wanted 
to ever so bad.—I. J. M. 


CULLING STOPS THE LEAKS 

In Whatcom county, Wash., the old- 
fashioned husking bee, with its elusive 
red ear, has been succeeded by the practi- 
cal poultry culling “bee.” To date the 
score stands at eight gatherings, 464 
poultrymen present, and a net saving of 
$1,517.36. 

The “bees” are held with the assistance 
of a poultry expert and are made as practi- 
eal as it is possible to make them. No 
long discussions but plenty of action. 
Every chicken man present is required to 
try his hand at culling and when the day 
is done the flock of the owner of the farm 
where the meet is held has been divided 
into culls and producers, each in separate 

ns. An exact record of egg production 
is then kept. At the outset, however, the 
expert gives a short, concise statement of 
the methods employed to distinguish a 
paying hen from a boarder, and accom- 
panies it with a number of examples. 
Pigmentation, body measurement and 
condition of the molt are the three tests 
applied. Then all hands get busy culling 
the flock, each man present handling from 
thirty to fifty hens, final judgment being 
passed on each bird before it goes into. 
either pen. 

Some startling results have been ob- 
tained from these demonstrations. In one 
case the number of fowls found to be un- 
worthy of their keep ran up to an even 
42 percent. Several others were over 30 
percent. Out of a total of 2,749 birds 
examined, 608 were pronounced as culls. 
After these were placed in separate pens 
egg records were kept for a period of one 
to two weeks. The rejected hens laid an 
average of 446 eggs per week, or .7 egg 
~~ hen per week, whereas the first-class 

ens produced 7,423 eggs, an average of 
3.4 eggs per hen per week. 

At the time the tests were made eggs 
were bringing three cents each. Thus the 
poor hens brought in but two cents a 
week as against ten cents for the good ones. 
Putting it in another way and calculating 
the cost of maintenance at one cent per 
hen per day, it was found that the poor 
hens were losing their owner five cents 
each a week, whereas the good ones were 
bringing in a profit of three cents. The 
tests were made in the month of Septem- 
ber, at a season when the fowls were not 
laying at their best.—R. C. 


COPPERAS TO CONDITION 
THE POULTRY 

As a tonic and conditioner for the 
laying flock, I have found powdered 
copperas highly satisfactory. [I have 

it in cases where the flock became 
afflicted with colds due to sudden weather 
changes and improper housing. It has 
also done splendid work for me in cases 
of roup. 

Only a small amount is required. A 
half teaspoonful to five gallons of water 
is usually sufficient. Best results will 
be obtained by ~ the copperas three 
days in succession, then discontinuing its 
use for a few days. Usually it is not 
necessary to repeat. 

The writer has made a practice for 
several years of giving the flock a three 
day treatment of copperas about once a 
month during the winter. This practice 
has gone a long way towarda keeping 
my x w tnegse and free from disease 
—R. L. A. 


Electric power on the farm is coming to 
be recognized as one of the greatest con- 
veniences yet offered to farmers. Besides 
safe, satisfactory and convenient light 
all around the home and outbuildings. 
electricity provides power to operate 1 
great many different kinds of machines. 
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vi Quick Shipment from ty 
r ee . — Factory at Clay Center, fe 
We Pay , Nebr. or St. Joseph, Mo. Bo 
3 ‘ = nen M. M. Johnson, Inventor of **Old Trusty” ‘ 
: Theres Money in Poultry e 
: Get More of It This Year 


Johnson 
os Man” 





9 

1 Old Trusty’s 
: 10-Year Club 
f You may be eligible for the 
Old Trusty Ten Year Club. 
If you have used an Old 
S Trusty, send me your name 
and let me put it on the books. 

My Old Trusty is still as 





A customer writes: “Eggs and chickens are 
money at our house this year. I have always let 
my wife take care of poultry for pin money. 
Recently I was taking a load of corn to town and 
she asked if I would take a case of eggs along and 
sell them for her. I brought back a whole lot 
more money for one case of eggs than I received 
for the whole load of corn. Figure the cost of 
raising corn against raising chickens and you can 
see which brings us the most money.” 


Poultry raisers are the people with money and 
good credit this year. When you think of 
poultry you think of Old Trusty—18 years the 


poultry raisers think of making money from 
poultry they naturally think of Old Trusty, 
because they can always depend on it to make 
the big hatches that make the big money. 


Send the Coupon Today 


Get the whole story about this famous hatcher 
and also a lot of helps on making poultry pay. 
See my 1922 Old Trusty Book. Gives you the 
best of our 29 years’ experience in the poultry 
and incubator business. Answers such questions 
as: How can I have an all year poultry income? 
Do I need a brooder? What variety of poultry 



















4 os dependable hatcher of them all, now used by “ > 
ood as new without expense L an do I want? Shall I keep my old. hens? How 

. caaiee new wicks. This will ey — yee — ip y — a oo should I hatch to get winter layers? And many 
y be its thirteenth year. Mrs. 1ens will pull a farmer through the places this other questions that mean more dollars from 

Clay Speck, Wooster, Ohio ear. What other line of farming requires so your poultry. * 
r " ’ ; , ittle investment and insures so steady and ts 
r I have an Old Trusty I dependable an income? Now is the: time to Start your hatches early—get ready now. The te 
“ have used fourteen years. start hatches—start early and get early profits. big money is in the e arly hatches and Old Trusty ye: 
_ Just hes be of —_— Write today and always means oe early hatches. Just mail the » 
e come 0 ertiie eggs an ‘ coupon or a postal and I'll send you my big free i 
e got 100 chicks. Joseph Rhea, Get My Reduced Prices on 1922 book with my money saving prices on Old Trusty fe fie 
7 Rogers, Neb. Improved Old Trusty Models Incubators and_ Brooders. Yours for a big Od 


= I have used an Old Trusty poultry year. Harry Johnson*‘Incubator Man”. 
it for twelve years. Always 
have a good hatch. There are 
more of your machines in our 
neighborhood than any other 
kind. Mrs. Chase Groat, 


L Madison, Kans, 


Old Trusty 2 a better bargain now then ever 
before. New improvements this year give you 
more for your money than at any time ‘n Old 
Trusty’s history. We turn out thousands of 
machines every year and for that reason we can 
give you a high quality machine at a mighty low 
4 price. Send now and get my new reduced 1922 

price and have Old Trusty on hand to get the 
d most out of your early hatches—Old Trusty 
comes in four handy sizes with or without 

























































e metal covers. 
ie patna ds A ay my mee New 1922 additions to Old Trusty are metal 
ir ohé bon) egg tray slides with special moisture wicks. It's 
iS - hard to improve Old Trusty, but we did it this 
- Young Mott Johnson year.. When you put good, fertile eggs into 
took first, second, third Old Trusty, you know you are going to get a 
and fourth prices at good hatch—you don’t take chances. When good 
A the ebraska State 
- leet mage and took M M J h 
many other prises at Co 
l various county fairs e e Oo nson a , 
v tens shag Clay Center Nebraska Clay Center, Nebr. + 
‘ . Yes, I will be glad oy 
yt to receive your new re: 
ome peas N30 and & 
reduced price on Old 1 
or Trusty. He 
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You Can Make 
$500.°° to $1000. 


PTO 
a Month Milling 
"FLavo” Flour 
in your communityon this New Wonderful Mill 
—no previous milling experience necessary. 
A North Dakota miller writes: “I cleared 
$500.00 last month on my 25 bb!. Midget Mill.” 
A Tennesee customer says: “My 


books 
show a gross profit of $23.9 per day for my 
Midget Mill." 


Be The Mill Owner and have a permanent 
business that will earn you steady profits the 
entire year, Grind the home-grown wheat in 
your mill, supply your community with flour 
and feed. You make the regular milling profits 
and extra added profits by milling a “Better Bar 
rel of Fiour Cheaper” on the new_and_wonderfal 
**Midget Marvel" self-contained, Gne-Man Roller 
Fiour Mill that is revolutionizing milling because 
of ite big yield of high-grade flour at low cost 
When you purchase a Midget Marvel Mil! from us 
you have the right to use our pat advertised 
brand— 


“FLavo” Flour 
“Famous for its Flavor” 


26.00 commantties already have Midget Marvel Mills, 
lead din your mfonity 
right now for “*Flavo"’ Fleur 4 

It ts the most pleasant and dig 

nified business tn which you 

could engage. It will make you & 

financially independent. Start 

with « 16, 25 or 60 bbl, Midget 

Marvel Mill, according to the 

size of your community. You 

can do so with comparatively 

little capital. This is a real life- 

time, red blooded proposition= 

are you the right man? If you 

are, then we will sell you one 

on 80 days free trial. 


Write for the ““Story of « 
Wenderfui Flour Mili’ and full 
particulars. Do ft now before 
sume one else takes advantage 




















you can earn from 

w@ $150 to $400a month in the 
Auto and Tractor business. 
Will rebate rail- 
road fare from 


IPAY 


JOBS OPEN. Swe®hey trained 

yw men in demand. See list of jobs. 
LEARN IN EIGHT WEEKS. No 

previous experience necessary. Use tools not books. 
Simply send name and address today, a post card 
will do, for Free book and 27 photographie repro- 
ductions of machine shop work, ete. in world’s larg- 
est aod finest trade school. Let's Go--Write Now! 


SCHOOL OF R : 
151 SWEENEY BLDG. KANSAS CITY.MO 








Reduced S tumpPuller Prices 


To place LaPiant-Choate stump § 

pullers in new localities we make 

this special low price offer to first 

user. F ast, strong, easy working. DOWN 


Three, year y paym 
Easy 


Save money. Write today for 
agency offer and low prices. To Pay 

Choate Mig. Ce. 

2550 First Avenue 

Cedar Rapids, towa 


it will pay you to read all of the advertisements 
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A POULTRY VEGETABLE HOPPER 
I have found that 
a vegetable hopper 
constructed as shown 
| in the illustration is 
a very convenient 
and most desirable 
way to feed vege- 
tables and green food 
to poultry. The 
sketch is alanine 
atory. Two triangle- 
shaped pieces of inch 
boards are cut and 
nailed to the henhouse in a desirable 
place. These are nailed about eighteen 
inches apart, with the most acute end of 
the triangle downward at a height to 
permit the peasy to reach it very 
easily. At the three corners or points 
|}they are braced with a narrow board 
| erosspiece reaching from one to the other. 
The top is covered with a hinged door 
| that cam be raised to permit-the vege- 
| tables to be placed in the hopper. The 
\front is covered with ordinary poultry 
netting. The poultry pick and eat the 
vegetables thru this netting, the hopper 
being so constructed that the vegetables 
are always near the bottom. 

This method of feeding vegetables keeps 
| the poultry from getting the vegetables on 
the ground and rolling them in the dirt 
and dust.—G. H. G. 
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| FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
| Continued from page 8 

The extent to which the farm organization 
has become the center of warfare is indi- 
|} cated by the fact that a New York con- 
| gressman introduced a_ bill palizing 
|membets of blocs and forbidding joint 
action or voting by a fine of $5,000. This 
merely indicates the extent of the alarm 
naiieted by the industrial east. 

On the other hand, the compactly 
organized agricuiturists have issued their 
defi; there are rumors in the air that any 
attempt to put the “screws on them,” as 
Secretary Weeks recommends, with the 
indorsement of the Wall Street organs, 
will bring about an alignment of the farm 
and the labor vote to capture the Republi- 
can organization and to make this a main 
issue in the congressional elections of this 
year. Thess rumors have reached the 
poeeent, who finds himself hard pressed 

y the eastern Revublicans to put an end 
to the domination or the bloc. 

On the whole the president has favored 
the western group; fe has gone along in 
the main with their program; in his recent 
address to congress urged the passage of 
the bill providing for cooperative market- 
ing by farm organizations; the adoption of 
a system of rural credits whereby money 
for short-time credit could be loaned on 
the security of growing crops and grain 
in storage; the appropriation of $20,000,- 
000 for the purchase of American grain for 
Russian relief; an appropriation for the 
|reclamation of twenty million acres of 
public domain; he expressed full sympathy 
with the outery for frieght adjustment. 

This would be very well to keep the 
farm vote in line but for the pressure of 
eastern representatives and senators who 
urge that practically all the measures they 
favored were defeated by the help of the 
“farm bloc.” They instance the refusal 
to repeal the excess profits tax; the failure 
to reduce materially the higher brackets 
surtax; the defeat of the attempt io pass 
the bill refunding the $500,000,000. debt 
of the railroads which was withdrawn 
when the bloc countered with a demand 
for the repeal of the guarantee section of 
the transportation act andthe restoration 
of state control of interstate rates; they 
also instance the refusal to act on the 
foreign loan bill favored by the eastern 
financial interests; failure to act on a per- 
manent tariff while the tariff on farm 

roduce is in effect, together with such 
egislation as the packer control and the 


grain gambling bills. 
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Samples of 

Borders with Sidewalis 

Send toper See this big free book containing actual 
samples of new wall papers for 1922; shows samples 


of borders as well as sidewalls. Big variety to choose 
tt Jar styles and colors 





Lowest Prices Since Before the War 


ONLY 4 c Per Double Roll 


(96e for Room 10x12x8 ft.) 


all grades u Sa 
lor | .50 per aco of roll A. ~B | 
rolls, 
. i wv 6 per singte roll. 
ae <C- border sod tng ie Sonate , 
a new you 
buy. our see Ty ~1e may you 
to this book today. 
Write house Address : Dept. $ €0 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Chicago 


Kansas City St. Paul 











Valuable Articles 
Given Away 


Hundreds of Rifles, Flashlights, 
Watches, Razors, Tool Sets, Fountain 
Pens, Knives, Silverware, Writing.Sets, 
Rings, Footballs, Ferns, Sewing Awls, 
Wrenches, Shears, etc., etc. 

You will be delighted with the 
valuable rewards you can get for se- 
curing a few subscriptions to Successful 
Farming. Every reward is guaranteed 
to be first-class. You get exceptional 
value. 

Write today asking for free Reward 
Book. A postcard is sufficient. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
DES MOINES 1OWA 
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BEES AND SUPPLIES 
Buy Direct From Factory 
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The president is finding it increasingly 
hard to go along with the farming inter- 
ests without alienating the eastern Re- 
publicans. He has just been asked to use 
his influence for the passage of the coopera- 
tive bargaining bill which is now dead- 
locked in conference of the two houses— 
but the opposition elements are on the 
verge of revolt; they regard with disfavor 
the rural credits’ legislation—while the 
farm bloc is preparing to fight the ship 
subsidy legislation about to be presented 
in precisely the same way as they opposed 
the railroad funding legislation. 

Grain Futures Act in Supreme Court 

The legality of the Grain Futures Act 
is to be tested in the Supreme Court of the 
United States; practically all the large 
grain exchanges accepted voluntarily the 
necessary regulations for trading as en- 
foreed under the act by the department of 
agriculture; the law was to become effec- 
tive on January Ist, but a few members 
of the Chicago board of trade have se- 
cured an injunction restraining the secre- 
tary of agriculture from enforcement of 
the act. The injunction noW’ pending in 
the Supreme Court restrains the board 
from complying with the regulations and, 
pending the decision, future trading may 
continue along the old lines. The court 
has been asked to hasten the decision. 

Outlook for 1922 

Tho unwilling to assume the role of 
prophet, Secretary Wallace of Agriculture 
when asked to make a statement on the 
prospects of the farmer for 1922 declared 
that on the whole the outlook is consider- 
ably improved. Among the hopeful signs 
he mentioned the following: 

“Credit conditions are better both thru 
regular ehannels and thru the special 
agencies created to meet the farmers’ 
needs. Interest rates also are softening. 

“Reductions already made in freight 
rates on farm products lighten the trans- 
portation. burden: by that much.”’ 

“Cost of producing farin crops will be 
lower relatively in 1922 than in 1921. 

“Very likely there will be a reduction in 
the acreage of some of the grains which 
we now have a large surplus of, and this 
should tend toward better prices. 

“The paralyzing effect of the sudden 
drop in prices last year is wearing off, and 
farmers will enter the new year more hope- 
fully, believing that the worst is over.” 

Watching the Naval and Military Budget 

Farm leaders in congress and outside 
have served notice that all military and 
naval expenditures must bé cut to the 
bone. An examination of the budget sub- 
mitted for the curregt year discloses that 
it takes no cognizance of the international 
agreements to limit armaments. For this 
year congress is asked to appropriate 
approximately $360,000,000 for army 
alone as compared with $388,000,000 last 

ear. An actual increase is asked for the 
navy over the $425,000,000 appropriated 
last year. The estimate now is that 
$150,000,000 at least will be knocked off 
the naval item of the budget. Congress is 
asked to appropriate $1,500,000 “for gas 
and other toxic substances,”’ which is an 
increase of $150,000 over what the chemi- 
cal section of the war department had last 
year, 
Investigating High Retail Costs 

Under the direction of William J. Burns, 
\merica’s greatest detective, the depart- 
ment of justice has started a drive to 

determine the responsibility for the great 
spread between the prices paid by the con- 
imer for food, fuel, shoes and ciothing 
nd the prices received by the producer. 
\ nation-wide investigation of retail 
methods and costs has been ordered and 
gents have been dispatched to various 
enters. The department has two objects: 
first, to ascertain where “gouging” is 
practiced; and, second, the extent to 
which “price agreements "are responsible 
for the disproportion: between the cost of 
ving to the consumer and the prices that 
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The same scene after the overhead wires were 
replaced by underground cables 


AdimveaBabiiion, Mas York, in 1890, 
showing the density of overhead wires 


Improvements 


The history of the telephone is a record of tonstant 
improvement. Only by numerous inventions and ceaseless 
research for new and better ways has the present standard 


been reached. 


Two-score years ago the telephone could hardly carry 
the human voice across a city. Now it carries it distinctly 
across this great continent. The once familiar network of 
overhead wires in large cities has been replaced by systems 
of underground cables, each cable containing thousands of 
slender, sensitive wires. 


Switchboards, once primitive devices, called upon to 
handle only a few connections and limited in their work- 
ings, have now become great and precise mechanisms 
through which the volume and complexity of telephone 
traffic is handled with mechanical perfection. 

With the continued growth in the number of telephone 
users, there is a continued increase in the problems of speed, 
accuracy and speech transmission. 

These are the problems forever before the scientists and 
engineers of the Bell System; and the solution of these prob- 
lems, in advance of necessity, is the objective of this great 
body of specially trained experts. 

The Bell System will continue the improvements neces- 
sary to maintain its standard of service, which is the best 
and cheapest-telephone service in the world. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
» AMERICAN TELEPHONE ANO TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND, ASSOCIATED COMPANIES : 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 


YOUR OWN HAIR 


EASIER THAN SHAVING 
’ Price to introduce only $1.00 











You do not need any experience or practice to use the DUPLEX AUTOMATIC HAIR CUTTER. 
It comes to you ready for instant use, and five minutes after you receive it you can have your hair 
cut better than it was ever cut before. : : 

The DUPLEX will cut as closely or tri ~s long as you wish it to be. No clippers or scissors are 
needed with the DUPLEX; it finishes the woc< completely. It cuts the front hair long and the back 
hair short. Trims around the ears, etc. ; : 

Inside of a very short time you will have to pay $2.00 for the DUPLEX. The price today is $2.00, 
but while our present stock lasts we will aece>t this advertisement the same as $1.00 Cash. Cut it out 
and send it with ONLY $1.00 and we will sead you the DUPLEX AUTOMATIC HAIR CUTTER, 
ready for instant use, aid, to any address, Send today. AGENTS WANTED 


tage . 
DUPLEX MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 154,_ | DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Successful Farming advertisers must make good their promises. It is our 








re paid to the producers of food stuffs. 


business to see that they do. We protect you when you deal with them. 
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| LETTERS AND COMMENT 


"This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expr by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will blish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 














WOULD LIGHTEN TAX BURDEN 

Your editorial on Tax Exempt Securities, Dollars’ 
Worth of Work For a Dollar's Worth of Taxes, and 
many other things are what we ought to keep on 
driving at until our representatives really find we 
are in earnest. 

While we do not agree politically, we are of the 
same spirit when it comes to the general welfare of 
our land. 

Another thing I think ought to be at the front * 
if the Disarmament Conference is a success (and I 

believe it will be) we must insist that the money 
saved shall not be spent for ano purpose but 
that it should be used to lessen our tax burden for 
the present at least.—H. L. F. 


DEFENDS LIGHT BREEDS OF POULTRY 

We read an article in your December issue en- 
titled, “A Move for Better Poultry.” Now this 
reads more like a knock at better poultry than any- 
thing else. This is one graft that should be done 
away with as it is nothing but a graft in making a 
difference in price between light and heavy breeds 
of poultry. Bo you know that the reason that the 
farmers are going to the lighter breeds is because 
they wish to make more money on their poultry 
and to do this they must raise a breed of chickens 
that matures quicker to get the winter e and also 
have a breed that will do something in the summer 
besides set? They are ane finding out that they can 
»roduce broilers much quicker and cheaper in the 
fighter breeds, and also that the lighter breeds reach 
maturity much quicker than the heavier breeds. 

We have been in the game some time and have 
tried both ends and the middle and figure that we 
know what we are talking about. We now raise the 
8S. C. White Leghorn and are perfectly satisfied. 
We find them more profitable than any heavy 
breed that we could find. We market quite a few 
eggs and several hundred broilers each season and 
we find that we do it at one-third less cost for feed 
and housing. If some of the members of the Iowa 
Wholesale Egg, Butter and Poultry Dealers’ 
Association could sit down to some of the chicken 
dinners that we have here at home they would be 
ashamed to adopt such resolutions as we read in 
December issue. 

Last season when we were ready to sell our 
poy one of our local dealers was very anxious to 

yuy at a reduction of two to five cents a pound but 

we sold straight to another dealer who is a real live 
wire. He was very glad to get our stuff and pro- 
nounced it-the finest that he had bought. We know 
for a fact that he is not in favor of a price cut on 
lighter breeds as he can see which side his bread is 
buttered on and he knows where the farmer's 
profit lies in poultry. 

We wish to add in closing that we have just 
finished a very profitable year with these inferior 
chickens that our Iowa Dealers mention. Our 
ledger shows a profit of $4.05 per hen from a flock 
of 140 8. C. White Leghorns, after paying all of the 
e ve nses of feed, brooders, and a new la ‘ing house 

24 feet. How about the inferior breeds?—G. D. 
— C. A., N., lowa. 


NOT INFLUENCED BY SEEDS 

We wish to add our protest against the free seed 
distribution. Only about half of the seeds grow and 
we think it is because they are so old that the seed 
houses are ashamed to sell them to their customers, 
so sell them to our congress. We may be green but 
a few packages of poor seeds will not influence our 
votes. We are in favor of Truth-in-Fabric; also 
some law that would compel the railroads to obey 
the ‘rules of the railway commissioners or else a 
board of railway commissioners that ow.’ t favor 
the railway in every controversy.—C. O. G., 8. D. 


WANTS BIBLE QUESTIONS 

I am so glad that we have good, true and clean 
editors in our old U. 8. A. who will not publish = 
terial that is not fit for our little ones to read, and 
that we are not ashamed to have on our reading 
tables on Sunday when we have the Reverend in. 
I would like some good queries about the Bible in 
your paper but I suppose that everybody. wants 
something, so that it is hard & guess what to put in 
to please the people. —L. E. C., Ohio. 


FOR CLEAN ‘ADVERTISING 

I am pleased to note your article in November 
S. F. headed ““A Move Against Fakers.” I am sure 
this is a worthy move and one that is to be com- 
mended and appreciated by all square<lealing 
people. I wish to call your attention to one class of 
sharks that are just now fleecing a lot of farmers. 
They are not altogether fake, but I believe they are 
so near fake that they should be excluded from all 
reliable farm papers. They are a bunch of so-called 
real estate sellers. Some of them will claim to have 
cash buyers and to be able to sell quickly for cash, 
no matter where land is located. Some of them will 
even try to use names that will mislead people and 
when they hear from a man who has land for sale 
they have a fine line of bunk and they try, and in 
thousands of cases, make men think that by putting 
up $5 or $10 their farms will be sold. But 1 think 
in 98 percent of the cases when they get the $10 
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their business with the man is finished. I do not 
think it is just nor right that farmers should pa: 
editors for such information as these ads bring 

am a believer in advertising and like to patronize 
people who advertise, but I will not knowi con- 
tinue to subscribe for a oo that does net beep its 
advertising clean —C. 2 i. 


GROUNDHOGS AS CHICKEN THIEVES 

In the December issue you ask if anyone knows 
paivey if groundhogs kill and eat chickens, and 

can say that without a doubt, they do. I have 
caught them in the coops with dead partly 
eaten chickens, have seen them catch them in day- 
time Y-- have met them Mig Hy ges - in pee] 
mou them away ey not o 
eat but will tall many more than they eat; just eat 
a part of a few and kill and injure the rest. There 
are many more persons around who know they 
kill them too.—J. B., Mo. 


MISSES ADVERTISING INDEX 

The froptetase on the December issue of 8. F. is 
so good that I am going to enclose five cents in 
stamps to pay for another copy. 

you not list the advertisements in the table 
of contents at one time? I for one think it a 
idea as your readers can then find the ad in whi 
they are interested without looking thru the whole 
paper, which takes a lot of time. en too, some 
get tired Or and give up the idea of answering 
the ad in which they were interes A person 
looking for a cook stove does not care to read over 
an ad for a stump puller or an auto and the same 
angen to most other cases. 

short verses here and there thru the paper 

are all good. The article on “House Plants You 
Ought To Know” is good and I would like to add 
one more plant to the list. Comstene age we made 
up our minds to move to a new home and in looki 
over the garden to get plants of each flower a 
shrub to be brought to a new garden, found a small 
petunia. This was late in autumn so I just planted 
the baby ay ere in a three inch flower pot and 
kept it in the kitchen window. About New Year it 
commenced to bloom and continued to blossom 
until nted in the garden the fo spring. 
It as many as eighteen and twenty blossoms 
at one time in the house, and after being planted 
outside in the garden kept right on blossoming until 
autumn.—Mrs. E. C., Mich. 

Comment:—We published an index to adver- 
tisements for a number of years, but Faw. have 
been so many big gestions in which farm people 
were vitally interested that it has been difficult to 

find sufficient space to publish discussions of them, 
and for that reason the advertising index 
omitted.—Editor. 


WOULD TAX BONDS 

I want to congratulate you on the article in 
November issue of 8. F., “Tax Exempt Bonds.” 
If all bonds were taxed the same as other property 
we would get out of debt in ten years and then we 
would stay out, as no one would buy bonds if 
were taxable and our taxes would then be so litt 
we would not dread them. Hope to hear from you 
again soon on this subject thru 8. F.—N. E. F. 


THE SPIRIT THAT WINS 

The stand you take for the farmer is all right— 
just great, but we all know one man can’t do it all 
alone. The farmer must take a stand for himself. 
I have heard people say, “Well, the farmer can't 
kick much about such and such a price that ae guisie 
for this or that,”’ while all the time it was the er 
fellow and not the farmer doing the kicking. He 
does not like the high taxes and high prices of every- 
thing he buys and the low prices he fe for what 
he sells. He does not kick and balk like a m- 
ment mule about it. He takes it patiently as he can. 
But he can’t stand these prices long. And phy 
is it hard on us who had husbands in the war. 
brother-in-law a and are partners. Beth 
served from 1917 to 1919 in the army. They got 
back so late that they just bade farewell to good 
prices in 1920. We are trying to get a start in good 
ston, and will if th the benks—give us time. 

We get discrou , I must admit, but people 
can’t worry and be healthy. And doctor bills come 
so high 80 we smile and then smile and sing more 
and roll our sleeves a notch higher. And think—— 
well surely these times can’t last much longer. And 
then say—well, they can’t keep a good man down 
and if they foreclose on me here we will just start 
up somewhere else. And if a man and woman pulls 
together they have a better chance to get the load 
rd in doing » ! Goss x; ~~ as maybe in the 
¢ ant is do er share ulling. ma in 
nd th _ load Ly Ly vbyebye and we will have 

wagon 1 of on solid bettas of or 
sohd i. ‘Expecting another copy of 8, F. to 
enjoy —Mr. and Mrs 


We have boxy seine okader Eanes 

e have n ers of your paper for a 
many years and have derived much pleasure _ 
the different Copertenente, and apeuey from the 
editorial pages, but your Janu 922 issue started 
the new year all wrong by usi t rotten editorial 
headed, “Meat Packers Beate " Without goi 
into the merits or demerits of this individu 
strike, I would like to know on what grounds you 
could justify such a law as the Industrial Court of 
Law of Kansas. If such a law is to be praised for 
its utter failures then this law should be lauded to 
the skies, but if it is to be judged by its successes 
then this law should be erased from the fair name 
of Kansas and forgotten about, the sooner the 
better. If you approve the work of the U. S 
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way Labor Board in taking half a billion dollar 
out of the laboring men’s pockets and putting it o: 
ice for future melon — for the railroad sto 
gamblers, | am thru with ~ onl and 8. F. I don 
want such untruthful a misleading editori«! 
read by my family. I am a farmer and a part of t! 
“dear public” you rave about and I want to s: 
that no strike or striker ever hurt me a long as | 
looked after my own business.—C, VY. L., Mo 


y OLD JUNK SEED 
You may enter my name as one protesti > 
distribution of free seeds, except new kinds o hee 
for experimental purposes, as the seeds are of no 
value and only bring disappointment to the r: 
ceiver as he wastes the time to sow them, as very 
few if any of them ever grow if planted. if congress 
wants to do the farmers some giv 
them something worth while. For instance, mak: 
a Federal F Farm Loan act where a man of goo 
standing can get a loan without wading around 
thru tape until the Sheriff gets him or he dies 
of old age. There are many ways they could im- 
pee farm conditions and they will perenee. 
o pore semast than they do f for a lot of old junk 
seed.—H. A. T., Ohio. 


A RENTER’S VIEW 

I have never seen it mentioned where anybody 
was trying to help the renter out only io ie loaning 
him more money. I cannot see how a renter can ex- 
pest to pay borrowed money back while the land- 
ords are holding for wartime rents. If ev —- 
was sold that on these farms around 
would take it all to pay the rent, to say a of 
seed or feed and expenses. I takes money to Tun 
the renter’s business the same as one’s else. 
The laws of the state are all on the andlord’s side 
He can take everything & fellow has to settle the 
rent if he wants to. My landlord holds for thesame 
price which he rented for three years ago when 
everything was high, so its take it that way or get 
out; but what's a fellow poing to do if he ety out? 
He could do no better elsewhere. Everybody has 
to have a place to live. The most of these bankers 

law makers are land owners, so they are not 

very much interested about cutting rent. Why not 
work on the landlords a little if they will not cut the 
rent in a fair way so as to give the man a chance t: 
get his livin, og after doing all thework? I think some- 
thing should be done to make them cut or else th: 
renters will have to all go together and quit, for 
it's a sure game of losing the ry it is. The longer 
he sticks the worse off he will be, because nobod, 
can expect anywhere near the price which was re 
ceived for grain and stock ie or -- ag: 
when these rents were all raised Ei 


WANTS SERIAL STORIES 
I think S. F. would be much betterif you would 
rint serial stories in it. Town — can go to the 
ibraries and get books to read for the farmer it 
is not so handy and books are so expensive nowa- 
days one cannot afford to buy many of them. So 
the farm magazine needs the stories more than any 
other. Of course, the farm news is good too. If you 
would print the old books like “Oliver Twist,’ 
“Vanity Fair,” 4 others serially, it would be nice 
for the children who are pouis up now as well as 
for the older folks to . E. H., Okla. 
Comment:—Unless a oo percentage of the 
space in each issue were given to a story it would, 
require several years to publish a story such as 
those mentioned above in a a which has 
only twelve isSues a | @ year.—Edi 


WRITES CONCLU CONCLUSION 
On page 17 of S. F..for December I read the 
following lines: 
“Here lies the wife of Hiram Green, 
He would not buy a washing machine.” 
I turned the page to read the conclusion but not 
Satins it, I concluded to conclude it, and made it 


“Here lies the wipe of Hiram Green, 
He would not buy a washing machine 
But when o’er the tubs her life she’d spent 
He hastened to buy her a monument.” 
—Mrs. F. H. 8., Ohio. 


SOME NEW CHICKEN THIEVES 

T note in last issue a remark about groundhogs or 
woodchucks killing chickens, Yes, they will, though 
in an —_ day we had lots of them and never 
thought of them otherwise than eating roots, 
squash, turnips, clover, ete. Now and 
skunks often live together in the same holes 
Modern times see things change. Last summer we 
were losing young chic = 2 to 4 weeks old. We 
have a num of large oak trees about the house 
and on wutsliog discovered our squirrels catching 
the chicks, taking them up the trees to eat out the 
crops containing corn, etc, We were com to 
shoot them off. We had always had them and 
no trouble of the kind that we ever knew. Not only 
this, but a friend here this summer told me of mise 

a lot of small chicks at his home in N. Y. Or 

= Sod out an old stump in their in a 
chipmunk had lived, they found remains of © 
lot of little chicks similiar to ours with the crop: 
eaten out by the chipmunk. I never heard of such 
performances before. Years ago we learned crows 
would steal chicks as well as hawks, also that blue- 
jays would do it in some cases.—W. L. 8., Wis. 


May I make two criticisms about your paper” 

It doesn’t come often enough there isn’t enough 

fancy work. Neither of these criticisms stop us from 

cm S paper from cover to cover.—Mrs. N 
» Se 
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years— 
a stiff test for any boot 


some added improvement—a 

ter last, a reinforced heel, or an 

improved process of ‘‘curing” tho 

rubber—until today here it is with the 

accumulated improvements of 75 years 
—the “‘U.S.”’ Boot. Look it over ! 


Note the many exclusive features— 
the curved “‘Rocker’”’ last that makes 
walking easy—the flanged sole— the 
extra heavy reinforcements at every 
point of strain. You’ll understand why 
farmers everywhere have learned to 
look for the ‘‘U.S.”’ trademark. 


Whatever kind of rubber footwear 
you want, there’s a type to suit you in 
the big ‘“‘U. S.”’ line. Every one is 
backed by 75 years of experience — 
every one is built to last. Always look 
for that ‘U.S.’ trademark—the honor 
mark that millions of farmers know. 


FE som year a step forward with 
t 


United States Rubber Company 


Th 
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Look for this trademark on @ all “U.S.” Rubber Footwear 
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HOW HIGH SHALL THE WALL BE? 
Continued from page 10 
domestic goods, that cost little more to 
produce, three times the foreign manu- 
tacturer’s selling price, while the consumers 
in other countries are paying only twice 
the foreign manufacturer’s selling price. 
For manufacturers to lift their prices 
from the ‘fair price line” to excessive or 
trust prices which are established under 
monopoly control is for them to make more 





HOW ABOUT THIS YEAR’S CROPS? 

These days one hears a good deal about 
“reduced acreage,’’ “more legumes and 
other soil building crops,” ete. All of 
which is intended to help the farmer when 
this year’s crops are harvested. 

If you knew exactly what every other 
farmers intended to do, you could best 
solve your own prob lem. 

It is with that thot. in mind that I am 
asking you to fill in the information asked 
for by the questions below. [I intend to 
have the results figured up and printed in 
the April issue of Successful Farming. 

How many acres of each of these erops: 
Are you going to 
put in this year? 


Did you put in 
in 19217? 


Corn . 
Wheat 
Oats 
Alfalfa 
Clover 
Soybeans. 


Write in other crops: 


How many feeder 
cattle did you sell in 1921?. _ 
How many cattle do you 
expect to sell this year? 
H WwW many brood SOWS 
farrowed for you in 1921? 
How many sows do you 
expect to farrow this year? 


H WwW nany cows did 

you milk in 1921? 
How many do vou expect 

to milk this year? 

On ‘che margin of this coupon ple ase tell 
me what implements you expect to get this 
year. 

A Personal Report for You 
In return for your helping me by sup- 


this information, I will send you 


piying 
an cdvance 
detail early in March, before the report 
in the April issue of Successful Farming is 
off the press. 

Write your name and address plainly so 
you will be sure to get it promptly. 


Name 


Town 

Let me hear from you, please. The 
more farmers that answer these questions 
the more helpful the results will be.—E. T. 


Meredith, Publisher. 


personal report in complete | 
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in one year than many of them can make 
in ten years under competition. 

The farmer has been made to believe 
that the tariff rates were given primarily 
in the interests of the American wage 
earner, for which theory he has full sym- 
pathy. Investigation discloses that sub- 
stantially, without exception, the tariff 
rates now in force are from-150 to 600 
percent higher than the total percentage 
of the manufacturers’ sales price now paid 
to his labor. For instance, the labor in the 
manufacture of wire is from 13% to 16 
percent while the tariff is 15 to 19 percent 
and the Fordney bill would make it 32 
percent. 

In paints and varnishes the wage is 
6.9 percent, the tariff is 25 percent, and the 
Fordney bill would make it 81 percent. 

A representative piece of cloth used in 
men’s suiting is priced today in England 
at $1.71 per yard, the duty and landing 
charges making it $2.89 in New York. We 
find a duplicate American made cloth 
priced $2.85, not because it cost more to 
manufacture but because the tariff en- 
abled them to make this price under the 
domination of an American trust and as 
against importation. We find that the 
Fordney bill would make the price of this 
same cloth $3.40 per yard when we might 
expect the domestic price to advaace pro- 
portionately. We find that this increase 
under the Fordney bill is due to the Ameri- 
can valuation clause which would require 
that thenceforth the duty be figured, not 
upon the foreign cost of $1.71 but upon 
the trust-made American price of $2.85 
and that upon a price advance by the 
American trust such as will be permitted 
by the increase in duty, a future importa- 
tion of the same cloth wold pay duty 
upon the new trust price whatever that 
might be. 

These increases are not shown in the 
Fordney bill. The rates written in that 
bill are substantially the same as in the 
present Underwood tariff, which still gov- 
erns in the case of manufactured articles. 
The rates are thus low to the eye, but are 
doubled by a new clause, entirely new to 
our history, being the American valuation 
clause. Some system of overcoming or 
adjusting the difference between the value 
of our money and foreign money is needed 
but it should not be used as a cloak back 
of which to hide an embargo. Wherever 
the American factory or the American 
wholesaler, by price-fixing agreements or 
otherwise, establishes his price that price 
is, by the terms of the law, explicitly 
made the basis of the tax on the foreign 
producer who might come to the relief of 
the American market. Any increase 
whatever in the present tariff adds to the 
cost of foreign merchandise delivered m 
this country and is an open invitation to 
the American manufacturers to lift their 
price accordingly, whereupon the new 
price becomes the new basis of duty for the 
next’importation and so on without end. 

In the case of identical or closely com- 
parable articles, we understand that the 
senate provision may permit the importer 
to pay duty based upon the American 
wholesale price of the identical article 
but in every case investigated the im- 
ported price would be materially ad- 
vanced by the increased duty, thereby 
jenabling the domestic producer to again 
and again advance his price with corres- 
ponding increases in the cost of both 
the foreign and domestic articles. For 
instance, under the Fordney bill with its 
apparently low duty upon the 14-ounce 
men’s suiting above referred to now costing 
$1.71 in England and $2.89, duty paid, in 
the United States, the American price 
would be raised to $3.40 when the Ameri- 
can trust, which has always added the 
duty, would presumably advance its price 
| to approximately this $3.40 and this new 
price becomes the basis for the next im- 
portation. 

Where articles are not comparable, and 
approximately two-thirds of all importa- 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


tions of highly finished goods today are not 
comparable, anything like the Fordney 
rates with the American valuation clause 
are virtually prohibitive. Is it amy wonder 
that certain congressmen are now casting 
about for a substitute for the American | 
valuation plan? 


DENATURING THE SKUNK 

With skunk skins now bringing from $3 
to $6 and even more, instead of about | 
twenty-five cents as they did a few years | 
ago, there is a real dollars and cents incen- | 
tive both to trap these little animals and | 
to engave in skunk farming. The demand | 
for skunk hides has brought many new | 
trappers into the field, and has also) 
aroused:a lively interest in raising skunks 
on the part of aspiring readers. Perhaps 
that is the explanation of the frequent 
questions received with reference to the 
removal of the scent glands and how the 
operation is performed. Here’s the way 
to do it: 

The scent glands are two m number. 
In the fullgrown animal they are about | 
the size of 2 hickory nut, but they are | 
roughly oval in shape. They are located | 
close together just beneath the skin below | 
and slightly to either side of the base or 
root of the tail. Even the novice can 
readily locate the roll or ridge covered by 
short, seanty hair under which they lie. 

As to their removal: First grasp the 
skunk by the tail and quickly hit it clear 
of the ground. Don’t laugh! The idea 
may strike you as funny or impossible, but 
t is just the reverse. Why? For the 

simple reason that the trapped animal has 
n all probability exhausted both its 
strength and its “ammunition” in a futile 
attempt to escape. Therefore it can be 
approached in comparative safety. Once 
lifted clear of the ground there is no 
langer whatever. The whole secret of 
the matter is that the scent glands cannot 
be diseharged unless the animal has its 
feet on the ground and can raise its tail 
over its back then bring it smartly down- 
ward and backward in the characteristic- 
ally convulsive manner which invariably 
accompanies a “gas attack” by our striped 
friend, Mephistis. 

Tho the operation of removing the 
glands can be performed by one person, 
for beginners it will be better for two to 
work together. One holds the animal as 
we have indicated; the other takes a sharp 
knife and makes a shallow incision trans- 
versely at the base of the tail. Don’t cut 
too deeply or the scent glands will be 
punctured—and a blue haze of deep gloom 
will immediately settle over you and the 
surrounding landscape. As soon as ex- 
posed to view, the glands may be readil 
squeezed or plucked out with the thumb 
and fingers, much as we would remove the 
seeds of an orange. In fact the glands do 
not seem to be attached at all. 

After the glands have been removed it 
is best to take two or three stitches to close 
the incision, then apply a little pine tar or 
vaseline to soften the skin and induce rapid 
healing. The wound would heal in time 
without stitching, but the habit of curling 
the tail over the back and jerking or 
twitching it when annoyed tends to keep 
the wound open and delay healing. There- 
fore the stitches.—F. A., Wis. 


A WIRE FROM FARM TO MARKET 
Continued from page 18 
Another, from Minnesota: 











“Your code and radiophone come in very good | * 


ny station and the reports create a lot of interest 
this community. 
The state of Wisconsin is one of the 
first to put in a radio service forthe benefit 
f the farmers and producers. The possi- 
ities of this service can hardly be over- 
estimated, and further developments are 
coming dail 
To be of the greatest service to the 
greatest number is the aim of the Wiscon- 
n department of markets in renderin 
truly practical service to the farmers an 
producers of its state. 
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to show you. 


=if you have not yet shipped to Fouke 


Split your next shipment, skin for skin, 
grade for grade, send one half to the 
house you’ve been shipping to, and 
the other half to Fouke at once. Let 
the check: tell the story. You will get 
more money for the half you ship to 
Fouke; you can bet yotr bottom dollar 


(We believe that we are paying fur shippers 20% 
to 25% more for furs than any other house in the 
country. Ship us your furs now—give us a chance 

We want you for a regular shipper.) 


FuR Foc 


ST.LOUIS, MO, 
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WE TAN and make to your 
order from your 
Cattle, Horse and all kinds of 
Hides and F urs, Men’s Fur Coats, 
Robes, Caps, Gloves, Mittens, 
Ladies’ Fur Coats and Fur Sets. 
Repairing and remodeling latest 
styles. Ship us your work and 
save one-half. New Gallowa 
Coats, Robes, Gloves and Mitten for sales. 
are the oldest Galloway tanners; years contin- 
uous business. Free Style Catalog, prices and 
samples. Don’t ship your hides and furs else- 
where until you get our proposition. 
HILLSDALE ROBE & TANNING CO., Hillsdale, _ Mich. 


§ SEND FOR OUR 
TaaNEW FUR BOOK 


Contains 1922styles and prices on lexurious 
fur coats, robes, caps, etc., my we tan 
and make up from your hides at a big 
saving. Yearsofexperience. Honest ser- 
vice. Or, buy direct from our big choice 
stock of completed garments. Write today 
Po by FUR & TANNING CO. 

13th Street, Omaha, Nebr. 
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Wrestling Bo Book FREE 


Learn at home by mail. 
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HIDES,NNED 


Send us your hides for coats, robes, seta, etc. andget 
greater satisfaction and pride because your garments 
are made from furs you furnish. You get better furs 


and save 30% to 50% by getting them this way. 
etving latest 1 a fall information 
Free Catalog Ei a_4.-,% - today for your copy. 


H. 1D. SON & COMPAN 
74 SOUTH FIRST ery MARSHALLTO 
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15 Year Guaranteed 


SLATE SURFACED 








os regular Radto Bran ns 
‘ull standard weight (o5- Ibe. 
per re, By, tho came arede end quality for which 
we ane 16 aro tepring. 

Made of heavy roofing felt saturated and ceated with 
Asphalt. Surfaced with crushed slate in natural red or 
green colors. Coters are rmanent and non -fading-- 
require no painting or ing and each rain washes it 
“yp and clean. 

n rolls 382 inches wide, 4 feet | (each roll e 

feet, al for 2-ineh laps). 

tions inctuded with each roll. 


Buy Your Roofing Now! 
Shi from Ch . Kansas City and St. Paol, or from 
wntines at York. pa. and St. Leute. Man 
t from this ad. .-cur , —— raemeees you. 
on request. ; 
vl a your order 
BT 


Ward &Co. 


St. Paul | 


‘ ’ «_ ,(NoTIC ° 2 
Montgomery 


‘@ Chicago Kansas City 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 

A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes 
A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., discovered a process of making a new kind 
of paint without the use of oil He named it 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry powder 
and all that is required is cold water to makea 
_— weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and dura- 
le for outside or inside painting. Itis the cement 
principle applied to paint. It adheres to any 
surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks 
like oil paint and ‘osts about one-fourth as much 
Write Mr. A.L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers 15 B 
North Street, Adams, N. Y., and a free trial pack- 
age will be mailed to you, also color card and full 

information showing you how you can save a g« 
Write today. | 
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Fit under regular piston rings 

ncrease ; make old cars 

work like new, wit re - 
yinders or instealtin 

pistons. Save oil 

| hw Stop excess carbon 

ouled apark plugs. Quickly in- 

stalled. Guaranteed. If dealer can’t 

supply order counplete set direct (one 

for under each piston ring Retail 

Brice Sc en. up to 8.8 in. width or 5 in. diameter 

cen. All sizes. (Give year, model and size o 

rings if possible.) 

Thomecn-Friediob Efe. Co., Dept. B., 
Factory branch, 58 W. Wash. St., . 

TO DEALERS..Exceilent opportunity. Write for all dealer 

facts today. 
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Free Catalog how you can save 
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Electric Wheel Co. 





50 Ulm St.,Quincy,. 
If you have an invention write 
for our euide book, “HOW TO 


INVENTORS GET YOUR PATENT", Send 


model or sketch and description and we will give our 


jalon_ of ite patentabl RANDOLPH & CO., 
a ee eS WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 
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HYACINTHS FOR WINTER 
Most persons pot their hyacinth bulbs 
in October or November, and place them 
in a dark cool closet or cellar to make roots 
and be ready for removing to the light and 


| heat during the winter months where they 


will bloom freely. This is a very good 
plan, altho it sometimes happens that the 
soil becomes dry, or mice and rats get at 
the bulbs and destroy them, and we are 
disappointed. 

Another excellent plan is to dig a trench 
in the garden, and set the pots containing 
the hyacinth bulbs in the trench, and bury 
with cool ashes and sand, or coal ashes 
alone to a depth of four or five inches. 

The ashes keep the bulbs damp, and 
maintain the proper temperature for root 
development. After six to eight weeks 
enough development has occurred to pro- 
duce a strong flower spike in a short time 
after the bulbs are taken into more heat 
and light. 

Old cold frames or hotbed pits are excel- 
lent for this purpose. The pots containing 
the hyacinth bulbs can be set on the bot- 
tom of the pit and covered with the coal 
ashes and left until any time during the 
winter when we desire to bring a few pots 
indoors. We can hold the bulbs back until 
we desire them to develop. 

It is easy to have several hundred of 
these pots, and there is always a ready sale 
for fine hyacinths during the winter 
months. 

The larger Dutch bulbs are the best for 
this sort of culture.—J. T. 


CANNA AND SALVIA BEDS 

On the farm lawn there is plenty of room 
usually to plant a large bed with effect and 
no other combination wiil prove as showy 
and as sure to produce an effect as cannas 
and salvias. his is the favorite with 
landscape gardeners and used very exten- 
sively in park and public ground planting. 
It is just as well adapted to the farm lawn 
and should be enjoyed there. 

There are two classes of cannas used and 
in each class are two shades in foliage. The 
tall growing orchid flowering cannas have 
very heavy foliage and the flowers are 
large and showy. The dwarf cannasare 
more compact growers, and vary in height 
from about eighteen inches to four feet. 


The flowers are not as large as those of |} 


orchid flowering but are large enough to 
be showy and are of good substance. 
While the colors in all cannas range from 
creamy white to rich scarlet, the reds are 
used with the salvias in most cases. 
Pennsylvania is an excellent green foliaged 
red canna, and King Humbert is the best 
of the bronze foliage type. Both of these 
are orchid flowering. Of the dwarf varie- 
ties I have grown Charles Henderson and 
Queen Charlotte and found them both 
fine, tho the Queen Charlotte is bordered 
with yellow. Egandale is a good old 
bronze foliage dwarf but it grows taller 
than either of the others, both of which 
have green foliage. There are so many 
varieties of cannas and nearly every 
florist will carry different varieties except 
of a few of the standard sorts, so it is of 
no value to give a list. You can make a 
selection from any catalog, as they distin- 
guish the two classes and give the color 
of foliage and flower and the ordinary 
height of the plant. Often you might buy 
a dozen plants under as many different 
names with similar descriptions and not 
be able to tell any difference between them 
when they bloomed. 

The ordinary method of securing plants 
of salvias is from rooted cuttings from the 
greenhouse and these will begin blooming 
quickly, but as they can be grown from 
seeds and make fine plants when grown 
thus, many start a bunch early and use 
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them. The salvia bears a mass of brilliant 
scarlet flowers from midsummer until fall 
and with the green of the cannas as a 
background they make a dazzling dis- 


play. 

or an ordinary bed one of the orchid 
flowering cannas in the middle and a row 
of some good dwarf canna.around it, and 
then a row of salvias outside these, will 
be effective. The rows should be two feet 
apart at least and the salvias eighteen 
inches apart in the row and the cannas 
can be planted the same distance or some 
closer ifs quicker effect is wanted.—L. C. 


FUCHSIA FAILS TO BLOOM 


A fuchsia plant was given me last 
spring. It — uite large — I placed 
it into another larger pot of pottery, as 
it had been in a tin can. It has made a 

growth, is very thrifty and large, 
ut fails to bloom. Other neighbors 
have slips from the same original plant 
which are blooming nicely. Can you 
suggest any treatment to make it bloom 
os © you think it ever will?—A. A. K., 
nd. 

The chances are that you have placed 
your fuchsia in too large a pot and are 
giving the roots too much room. This 

uently results in a lack of bloom. 
This should be overcome as the plant 
continues to grow and fills the space 
allotted to it but more prompt results 
could be had by either repotting, or 
perhaps better yet, by taking slips from 
this plant and starting them in a small 
pot. as garden soil is suitable for the 
plant. It is usually more satisfactory 
to start a new lot of plants each year 
from cuttings. Old plants may be cut 
back severely and the young growth 
which is thrown out will give profuse 
bloom. Screen from full sunlight, keep 
the atmosphere moist, syringe if insects 
a troublesome, and give a rich 
soil. 


A PROGRAM FOR AGRICULTURE 
Continued from page 9 
agriculture’s statistical work is strength- 
ened, altho I must say in the same breath 
that it now leads the world in statistical 
work; (5) we must also provide agricul- 
tural attaches in the principal cities of 
foreign countries so we may be better 
informed regarding supply, demand and 

markets for agricultural commodities. 

I have not space in this article totell 
you of all of the ways in which this com- 
mission is working to bring about a read- 
justment between agriculture and other 
industries. One of the greatest deterrents 
to orderly marketing and better financial 
returns for agriculture is the question of 
credit. In fact we expect to make a sep- 
arate report on this subject. 

For Six Months to Three Years’ Credit 

The farmer is entitled to just as good 
eredit and approach to sources of credit as 
any one else in any other country. In 
addition to the present short-time credit 
now obtainable thru ordinary banking 
channels and the long-time credit avail- 
able thru the federal farm loan banks 
and other agencies, the farmer should have 
a credit running from six months to three 
years. This corresponds to the farmer’s 
turnover and his ability to pay indebted- 
ness at maturity from the profits of the 
farm. 

I would permit all existing financial 
institutions dealing directly with the 
public including national and state banks, 
saving institutions, farm loan associations, 
livestock companies, etc., to make loans 
to farmers for periods of six months to 
three years, and to rediscount the paper 
with the federal loan banks or to act 
directly as the agent of the Federal land 
banks in making these loans. The farm 
paper endorsed by the bank taking it to 
the federal loan bank could be made the 
basis of an issue of short time debenture 
by the federal land banks and sold to the 
investing public in the same way as farm 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





Blue Lace Flower 


Clusters of delicate light blue blossoms, in size and 


color like the Forget-me-not, borne on long slender 
stems. Texture resembles Queen Anne Lace. 
Exquisite with cut flowers. 


Chinese Wool Flower, flower clusters, mas- 
sive feathery balls of brilliant crimson, blooming 
till froet. 

Aster Novelty Hybrids, will produce many 
new types and colors never offered. 


ALSO 2 FAMOUS VEGETABLES 


Matchless Lettuce, remarkable for crispness 
and juicy texture. Grows somewhat like Romaine. 

Sweet Corn, 60-day Makegood. Earliest of 
all, large, sweet and tender. 


All Five Packets for 25c 


All tested novelties and easy to grow. Send for 
big colorplate catalog free. Complete stocks of 
seeds, bulbs, window plants, perennials, fruits, 
berries and special noveities. Values exceptional. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park,N.¥. 


A WOMAN FLORIST 
3 Hardy Roses 229 


ALL WILL OBLOOM "THIS iis SUMMER 
Sent to any address postpaid; 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Crimson Queen, rich velv —_ crimson. 
Abenandier Hill Gray, 
Columbia, glowing 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
3 Carnations, the “Divine 
Flower,” all colors, 25c 
3 Choice Ferns - - 25¢ 
3 Chrysanthemums, 250 
4 Beautiful Coleus, 250 
3 Flowering Cannas, 25e 
2 Choice Dahlias - + < 
2 Choice Hardy Iris - < 
6 Lovely Gladioli « « « 
5 Superb Pansy Plante - 
8 Pkts. Flower Seeds, +‘ ™ 
Any 5 Collections for $1 
tire il Cieetene ees Postpaid. 
lana Don bees Catalog Free. 
MISS ELLA \ v BAINES, Box 188SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Gladiolus 


Blooms from June 
Until October 
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a YOUNG-Seeds and Piants 
58 La Salle Street, Aurora, 
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ig| the federal government and cooperative | te 


loan bonds are now sold. I would author- 
ize the federal land bank to rediscount any 
of the paper held by it with the federal 
res-rve bank when the paper had reached 
a maturity of six months or less. I would 
also authorize the federal reserve banks 
to buy and sell the debentures of the fed- 
eral land banks. This system would give 
the farmer the kind of credit he needs 
without the additional burden of overhead 
and investment which would be necessary 
in the creation of new institutions to meet 
his credit requirements. 

Transportation is fully as responsible 
for the farmer’s condition as lack of credit. 
We are still investigating the transporta- 
tion situation and I am glad to say that 
some relief has already been extended 
thru a reduction in freight charges, for 
agriculture cannot continue to subsist and 
yay the exorbitant rates required in the 
ast few years. We have gone far enough 
in our investigations, however, to be able 
to show definitely that there must be an 
immediate general revision downward on 
freight charges on agricultural products if 
agriculture is to function normally and if 
there is to be a renewal of business activi- 
ties in the United States. 

We are making a detailed study in 





the freight paid on them. We are trying to 
get the price paid the farmer at his ship- 
ping point, at the terminal, and to allocate 
the elements of cost in between. We hope 
after we are able to establish the normal 
percentage which freight bears to the 
prices the farmer receives at his local 
station, that we will be able to get together 
representatives of agriculture, industry 
and the railroads and agree upon the facts 
in the transportation situation and make 
suggestions to the interstate commerce 
commission as a basis of action. We are 
also studying the relation between motor 
transportation and its relation to the rail- 
roads and also the relation between rail- 
road transportation and water transporta- 


which we hope to show the relation of the | Off : 
selling price of agricultural commodities to | -- nang day. Write righ ieee 
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Make your wood or 
coal stove a gas 
stove instantly with 
& Marvel Burner. 
edie new de- 
vice makes gas 
from Kerosene, 
cheapest fuel known! Twice the heat at half the 
Great for cooking, age heating. No fuss! 
No. dirt! No kitchen d Saves time, labor, 
money! ABSOL UTELY 


No Coal-No Ashes-No Smoke 
Save Half Your Fuel Bill 


Most modern, burner made, 
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AGENTS! iis’ The wildfire. wry quick 
MARVEL HEAT & LIGHT CO. 
. 172, 609 Fulton St., C 


“A REAL BUY!” 


- THIS HIGH GRADE DIAMOND 


DOUBLE BARREL. 
HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN 


Regular Price ONLY $21 95 









tion, both inland and ocean. 
e farmer’s interest in his product does 
not end with its sale at either the local or 
terminal market. ‘The price which the 
farmer gets as well as that which the con- 
sumer pays is affected by all of the costs of 
sorting, grading, transporting, bulking and 
distribution. fie must therefore interest | 
himself in securing the most efficient dis- 
tribution of his products. - The farmer, 
however, cannot solve this problem by 
himself. The first essential to its solution 
is a general understanding on the part of all 
of those who contribute either in the way 
roducts or services to distribution as 
-! as on the part of the general Buution | date 
that there is a real problem of distribution 
and that in its solution is the hope of more 
adequate prices from the consumer’s 
standpoint. The costs of distribution 
were increasing slowly but steadily prior 
to 1913. So far as we can ascertain, they 
have about doubled since 1913 and today 
the costs of distribution present about one- 
half of the prices which the final consumer 
pays. ‘These increases in costs do not 
occur in an <4 one place in the line of distri- 
bution. They occur as a part of the price 
of every element of service performed in 
connection with the distribution of the 
product all along the line. This means 
that the spread between the producer’s 









$39.00 
Number 288 





WHILE THEY LAST 


A most wonderful value for the money, and only 
avery limited number in stock. 12 ga. choke 
bored 30in. barrels, hammerless take-down,checked 
fore-arm and "— gtip, mottled postive-lock 


breech and full matted rib. Fully guaranteed. 


ORDER TODAY—DON’T WAIT 
till too late. gest send a $5.00 deposit Now, and 
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and consumer’s prices must, for the most 
part, be reduced by more efficient methods 
of distribution, by reducing unnecessary 

rtatioW hauls, by more efficient 
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the steps between the producer and the 

aspen he methods by armers in market- 
int, ernting, sorting, and 

product will, I have no doubt, contribute 

to this result. Cooperation among farm- 

ers should be affirmatively legalized by 


organizations given a legal status under | i 
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The Weak Spot In Dart Proof Armor 


By MARY PARK WILLE 


HE north wind shrieked and whistled along Woodward 

Avenue canyon. Thru the crevices in the building it 

~ rushed with demoniac glee. Boisterously, it sought to 

whip pedestrians’ clothing to shreds. It bore powdery snow- 

flakes on its breath and hurled them viciously on chance faces. 

“‘Winter is coming,” the north wind exulted. “Winter is com- 
ing—it’s here!’’ 

The wind tore at Dick Stanley’s coat. The snow spatted 
against his face. He heard the north wind’s warning and cursed 
himself for a thotless fool. For now the shops were closing, the 
golden era of big wages was ending, his savings account was 
wofully small and winter was coming on. 

When he got his discharge from the service, he had hastened 
cityward. War time prosperity had made money easy to 
attain, also to spend. Factory wages were most attractive. His 
fingers were nimble at piece-work, but the harvest time had 
been all too short. The shops were shutting down. The ranks 
of the unemployed grew every day. He must get out of the 
city immediately. _ 

As if to solve his present quandary, Dick remembered an 
unusual “want ad.” It had 
been in that morning’s paper, 
set off primly in a box. As fast 
as tne vehement weather would 
let him, he hurried to his room. 
There he reread the peculiar 
message, and wondered why 
and by whom it was written. 

“WANTED—A young man 
of strong character who was 
raised on a farm, and who ab- 
solutely will not fall in love, 

Your reply must contain the 
reasons why you are able to 
withstand Cupid’s darts. Coun- 
try situation. Write, A Win- 
thrope, Gladstone hotel, city.” 

“That man’s requirements 
are queer, but I can meet ’em,” 
he reflected. ‘‘When a fellow’s 
observed four older sisters and 
has reached the age of thirty | 
unscathed, he is safe. I know : 

[ am. Hope I can convince 
A. Winthrope that I'd suit. I’m 
curious about that job. It ¢ 
might be interesting.’ 

After discarding seventeen, 
he wrote an answer that satis- 
fied him. It must have pleased 
A. Winthrope, too, for his reply 
brought the following type- 
written letter: 

“Dear Sir—Please call at 
Gladstone tonight at seven. 
Your application leads me to believe that you may be the man 
I want. However,a personal interview, at this time, may save 
future disappointment.—Very truly, A. Winthrope.”’ 

‘‘No business man ever wrote that name,” Dick mused as he 
finished reading. “It looks sort of prim, and it’s so plain you 
can read it without half trying.” 

Promptly at seven, Dick had reached the hotel and was being 
ushered into a room. Its only occupant proved to be an angular 
elderly woman. She had a strong, rather large featured face, 
and masses of iron gray hair. Only her eyes, shrewd yet lumin- 
ous, seemed to belie her obvious age. Those dancing eyes were 
young! Surely they still visionedl with all youth’s eagerness, 
and surely the mind they mirrored was still glowing with zeal. 

She was dressed in dark, unobtrusive tones. Her gown was 
made by skilful hands. She was neat but she gave the impres- 
sion that dress took little of her time or thot. One could see 
that.she bought the sensible, serviceable sort, and that she 
cared little for personal adornment. 

She saw a towering, masculine shape, whose gray eyes met 
her own keen ones squarely. He carried his close cropped head 
well back. His face looked clean and manly. 

“T am A. Winthrope, Adelia Winthrope,”’ the woman stated, 
while Dick suppressed a gasp. ‘You are Dick Stanley, I sup- 
pose?”” She went on as Dick assented, ‘Any experience as a 
salesman?’’ 

“Not to speak of, but I can do it.” His face lighted with 
sudden humor. ‘My letter had pull, it must have had, since it 
moved you to make further inquiry.” 

“Good,” Adelia Winthrope owned. “Yes, I believe that you 
could do it. Any objection to living on a farm? It’s rather off 
the beaten track. t have a place on the Chippewa, over in 
Isabell county. Don’t make any money off it—yet. Don’t care 
much if I never do. I’m interested in blueblooded stock. Have 
a fine lot of cattle and sheep,” 
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Stanley hurried to take charge of her gripe 


“I’ve had no experience with purebred stock,” Dick felt it 


best to tell her. 
You can learn, can’t you? I’ve bought a 


“What of that? : 
bushel of books on the subject. I don’t want you for a hired 
I want some one 


man. Wouldn’t trust my cows to a stranger. 
with personality to deal with the men who come to buy. They 
don’t like to dicker with women. And some one to offer advice 
when I buy and sell, but probably I will ignore it. I want a 
capable, generally useful man on the place who will act as 
manager. One that don’t know it all, but is willing to learn. 
Do you think that you can fill the bill?” 

‘d believe I can. I’d be glad to try. When would you want 
me to start?” ’ 

“Not so fast, young man. There’s another thing. We have 
to be sure about this Cupid business. A man can’t be certain 
he never will just because he never has.” z 

Dick’s fair skin turned to a ruddy pink while the woman’s 
keen eyes searched him. He sought tor a convincing argument 
and felt that he sought in vain. 


1 FOES See OU sally guuted, *T gelehes 


four sisters make fools of a 
bunch of men. I know too 
many of their methods. I’ve 
avoided girls, they never ap- 
pealed to me, even when I was 
across. 1 know there’s no 
danger, but how can I prove it. 
I give you my word,” he ended. 

“When a man gives me his 
word, I can ask no more.’”’ The 
Wwoman’s eyes were dancing. 
“We'll consider that matter 
definitely settled then. Now, 
as to a few minor details——”’ 

So, a half hour later, Dick 
was walking home with a newly 
acquired job. “Hired out,” 
he mused, “and to a woman 
boss. J wonder ho-~ it hap- 

néd. She seems a old 
scout and I followed my hunch. 
She’s sharp and queer but she’s 
interesting.” 

His new employer wished 
him to begin at onee. Dick 

) ps was ready to leave the city im- 
s mediately, and therefore fe 
accompanied her back to “In- 
dian Creek,” as she called her 
place in the country. 

They talked of many things 
as the train whisked them on, 
but she told him little about 
. her farm. By a few’ adroit 
questions, she got him to speak, quite oor without reserve. 

“I believe you'll do, young man,” she said, as she arose and 
assembled her parcles. ‘The job is permanent if you and I get 
along. Don’t believe I’m unreasonable. Ask Isaac, sometime. 
He’s out here waiting for us. Here, I want to carry that.” 

When they left the train, she ied the way to an enclosed 
motor car. She greeted a spare, whiskered man standing 
there with a cheery, “Hello, Isaac, everything go all right while 
= away? I’ve brought back my man, you see.” 

“Yes, yes, Miss Winthrope, everything’s went fine. The 
train was a leetle late. If we're late for dinner, Sarah’ll feel 
right bad. If you’re ready now, we'll start.” , 

Agile as any youth would be, he pepyes ee the driver’s seat. 
The car quivered with life under hi ds and they sped off 
toward Sarah’s dinner. 

“Miss Winthrope,” Isaac had called her, so the farm’s owner 
was a spinster. She had spoken of making no money from it, 
so the stock farm must be mostly a hobby. Evidently, she was 
a woman with plenty of means who wanted him to free her from 
unpleasant details. 

n the car was turning into a drive, overhung by naked 
trees. A sprawly house of cobblestones nestled against a hill. 
Large barns, trim yards, tidy fences, gladdened Dick’s eyes with 
their shipshape appearance. ‘Well, Dick, we’re here,” the 
farm’s owner said. “Welcome, young man, to Indian Creek.”’ 

Laden with grips and bundles, they trooped into the kitchen. 
A round dumpling of a woman with pink ks and white hair 
that lay in shiny waves, bent over a well-polished range. The 
oe ee comfort, hominess. Appetizing smells were in 
the air. 

“Tt’stoo good tobetrue,” Dick told himself. I wonderif’Ibel.’” 

The dumpling woman dropped her m and hurried 
to meet Miss Winthrope. She took the bundles from her, speak- 
ing with breathless haste the while. 
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“Bless your heart, Miss Delia, be you 
tired ‘most to death? I know you be, and 
half-starved too. Dinner’s all ready and 
yaiting.”’ 

“It’s good to be home again, Sarah. 
You know how I dread going to town. 
See, Sarah,” she indicated Dick. “Here’s 

ne more for you to mother. This is 
Dick Stanley, my new manager, and this 

: Mrs. Isaac Lane.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Stanley—Dick. 

s’pose that’s what Dll call you. Now 

at. we’re all acquainted, let’s set up 
efore dinner spoils. I’ll just pop another 
plate and things. I know my biscuits is 
vetting yellow.” 

So, cosily, there in the big kitchen, the 

ur sat down to dine. Chicken, creamy 
cravy, deiicious biscuits, with mashed 
potatoes whipped light as foam, dishes of 
pickles, preserves, and jam elbowed each 

ther for room. Clear, amber coffee 
ichened with hea cream, steamed 
ppetizingly. To Dick, long familiar with 

restaurant fare, the meal was a genuine 

unquet. Such abundance of perfectly 
prepared “eats” made him sigh when he 
eached his limit. 

When necessary the woman, Sarah, rose 
from her place to attend to their wants. 
(n easy informality reigned; no nonsense 
f masterand man. Dick mentally patted 
himself on the back that he had answered 
the advertisement. Surely a woman who 
‘reated her hired help thus would be just 
.nd not too hard to please. 

After Sarah had brought great wedges 
f pie and all had feasted to repletion, Miss 
Winthrope rose, opened a door, and mo- 
tioned Dick to follow. They entered a 
spacious living room. Its walls were 
filled with books. A huge fireplace glowed 
heery and red. Large chairs invited 
eisure. 

‘This little case here is filled with books 
that I want you to master,” she told him. 
“I want you to learn history, we 
I’ve been studying it out myself. out 
with Isaac this afternoon. He will show 
you over the place. Don’t be afraid to 
isk questions. He cau tell youa lot. Your 
spare time, you can work in here.” 

In this manner, Dick became a member 
if the household. He found a niche for 
himself and he filled it as well as he pos- 
sibly could. He conscientiously studied 
the books and soon found them interesting. 
He could understand and share the wom- 
n’s love for her blueblooded cattle and 
sheep. 

A few days after his coming, Miss Win- 
thrope was absent at dinner. As the Lanes 
started eating without her, he inquired if 

he were ill. 

“Oh, no,” Sarah informed him. ‘“She’s 
shut herself up now, to work.” 

‘To work?” Dick repeated, knitting his 
brows in puzzlement. 

‘‘Why, don’t you know what MissDelia 
does? She’s a writer. A famous one, too. 
She’s wrote lots of books and she’s writing 
more. Sometimes she forgets when it’s 
meal time. She don’t like to bother to 
come to eat. Says it spoils her train of 
thot. I just carry a bite in to her and she 
eats it and works right along.” 

‘IT tell you she’s smart,’’ Isaac broke in. 
‘She’s got a heap in that brain of hers. 
I’ve read some of them books she wrote. 
and say! I could hardly understand ’em!”? 

‘Farm papers and the daily is all Isaac 
reads,” Sarah explained. ‘‘Her books is 
wrote plain enough. They sell like hot 

ikes for she gits lots of checks. Would 
you believe it and her so common?” 

“She’s as common as an old shoe and 
gives you the same comfortable feeling. 
She’s been mighty good to Sarah and me. 
Ve’d break our necks to please her. She’ll 
treat you fair and more than fair, but it 
don’t pay to uy any ymin Her 

eyes issharp. They see everything. And 


her tongue can be terribly stinging.” 
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¥ Meet Mr. Stron?, 


Inventor of the Pipeless Furnace 


Mr. Samuel D. Strong, inventor of the pipeless furnace is a man well worth knowing 
—a man whose name will go down as one who rendered a very real service to human- 
ity—the man who freed hundreds of thousands of homes from the drudgery of caring 
for stoves. 

In 1909 he built the first pipeless furnace in the little shop, which later grew to (be 
the Homer Furnace Company of which he is today president. 

Other manufacturers have followed Mr. Strong in this field. But the Homer Pipeless 
Furnace retains many marked advantages, designed and patented by Mr. Strong 
which others cannot copy. 

The Thermo-Seal Inner Lining saves fuel and prevents the radiation of heat, forcing 
heated, moistened air to circulate freely into every nook and corner of the house. 
Then there are the heat and rust-resisting Strokel Iron Castings, and the extra heavy 
fire pot, which saves coal. 

Write today for our book “The History of the Pipeless Furnace,” and name of your 
nearest Homer dealer. 


Homer curnace Company, Coldwater, Mich. 
Branches: Homer Furnace Co., 72-74 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., Homer 
Furnace Co., Millville, N. J., Homer Furnace Co., 1708 Walnut St. Kansas City, Mo. 
Warchbuses: Denoer, Colo., Des Moines, Iowa, Elmira, N. Y., Farmingdale, 
L. I., Portland, Ore., Tatinton, Mass., Hannibal, Mo., Lamertville, N. j., 
Madison, Wis., St. Paul, Minn., Oklahoma City, Okla., Manchester, N. Hi’ 
Nashville, Tenn., Ogden, Utah, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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Own a Place in the Sun 


and raise grapes, raisins, figs, nuts, olives, oranges, 
iduous fruits on a 


Farm in California 
dai ul 
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Write 
C. T. Collett, General Agent Southern Pacific Lines 
Southern Pacific Bldg. 312-314 N. Sixth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 














— a SAVE, YOUR BUILDINGS — 
WE MBL) MADE FRESH FOR YOUR ORDER 
AT I Pay The Freight ~- Quality The Best 


It has the FULL LIFE in it when delivered to you, 


GUARANTEED for 5 and 7 years 


You will be greatly pleased after you use it. Instructions for paint- 
ing with each order, Write today for my FREE PAINT BOOK and 
Color Cards. Tella why paint should be fresh. Established 19038. 


i... se ©. L. CHASE, The Paint Man, Dept. 48 St. Louis, Mo. 
Dandy Rewards for Boys and Girls 


Our new reward book describes a large number of articles every boy wants. You will 
be’ surprised how you can get these articles. _ Write today for your Gapy < ee 
interesting book. r postcard will bring you complete information. 
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Get Paid 
For Visiting 


Do you know it is really remark- 
able how many farm folks there are 
who send us several subscriptions 
every year. Literally thousands of 
them do it and in most cases“those 
subscriptions are sent by folks who 
want to favor their friends by hav- 
ing them read a good, clean, help- 
ful farm paper. At the same time, 
of course, they are earning worth 
while rewards for themselves. Last 
but not least, they are doing a 
mighty big favor for Successful 
Farming. I don’t mind telling you 
right now that if it were not for the 
boosts we have had from our readers 
this magazine wouldn’t be what it 
is today. 


I wish you could see some of the 
letters we are getting from our old 
subscribers who are helping us 
“carry on.” Here’s one from 
Thomas Radcliffe, Grand Forks 
Couaty, North Dakota, a big farmer 
in the 500-acre farm class: 

“Dear Mr. Meredith: 

If you will send outfit and expira- 
tion lists for Silby, Forest ver 
and Johnstown, I will try out the 
subscription work there. I have a 
500-acre grain farm and am free 
for the winter months and wish to 
be usefully occupied. Have a Ford 
to use tillsnow interferes. Sincerely 
yours, Thomas Radcliffe.”’ 


Maybe you have never sent us 
any subscriptions, Why not this 
week get a few of your friends to let 
you put their names on our sub- 
scription list. You will enjoy mak- 
ing friends for us in this way and at 
the same time you will have a good 
time “swapping yarns” with your 
neighbors. 


Did You Notice 
These Real Bargains 


You probably have a copy of our 
24-page Reward Catalogue. Did 
you notice the Farmer’s Stock 
Knife offer on page 8? This is one 
of the best and most practical 
knives for the farmer that I have 
ever seen; and the offer is as liberal 
as the knife is good. 

Then there’s the self-filling foun- 
tain pen offer on page 7 that will 
make you open your eyes. The pen 
itself will do a mighty good job of 
writing—we guarantee that. The 
catalog is chock-full of worth-while 
offers of things that farm folk ought 
to have. If you have misplaced your 
copy of the book, ask us for an- 
other. We'll be glad to send it to 
you. 

For your convenience we are en- 
closing in this copy of your magazine 
a subscription pos he blank. And by 
the way, don’t forget your own re- 
newal if your subscription is out or 
will be out soon. The address label 
on your magazine will tell you when 
your subscription will expire. 


Sincerely yours, 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher 
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The mystery of the farm upkeep was 
no mystery any longer. Property of a 
successful author, who lived by choice on 
the farm. But one thing ha rplexed 
him ever since he had arrived. Who was 


| he likely to lose his heart to in this isolated 


place? 

At first he had thot it probable that 
some young lady belonged to the house- 
hold. As none had appeared, he had 
racked his brain over the peculiar prob- 
lem. The only unattached female in sight 
was his employer, Miss Winthrope, spin- 
ster. Was she, could she be afraid that 
he would fall in love with her? 

The good sense she showed in every 
other way gave the lie to this idea. But 
did the advertisement show good sense? 
Most geniuses were queer. She called him 
‘young man” frequently, as she had done 
since the first time he saw her. Did she 
do that to emphasize to him the difference 
in their ages? 

It remained an unsolved riddle, but 
Dick would not worry about it. He took 
life’s blessings as they came and he felt 
they were coming in showers. Whole- 
some, abundant, delicious food, a com- 
fortable, almost luxurious home, books, 
heaps of books, and an open fire. Fair 
wages coming every month and no reason 
why he should spend them. The winter 
passed swiftly, peacefully. Miss Win- 
thrope ounal pleased with his efforts. 

June, month of strawberries and gradu- 
ates, blossomed on the calendar. Dick 
was starting out after breakfast one morn- 
ing when Miss Winthrope asked him to 
wait. ‘‘Anything special on for today? 
If there is, better put it off. Want you to 
go to Remus for me. Take the car, meet 
the eleven o’clock train.” 

Dick waited for her to continue, but 
she seemed to have said her say. “How 
will I know who you want brought home? 
Shall I bring anyone that’s handy?” 

“She’ll tend to that. She knows the car. 
It’s my niece, coming here for the summer. 
Her name is Winthrope, the same as mine. 
A ‘sweet girl graduate.’ ”’ As she finished, 
the youthful eyes shot fire. They spoke 
to him plain as words. “Remember your 
promise, young man,” they said. “Don’t 
you dare to go back on your word!”’ 

The spinster’s niece and heiress, of 
course. Now Dick could understand. 
Her insistence the he be proof against 
Cupid’s darts was to safeguard her niece’s 
future. 

“Well, ‘forewarned is forearmed,’” 
quoth Dick as he drove to the station. 
“She would have to be some girl, I'll say, 
to cause me an extra heart beat.” 

“Some girl,” she proved to be. Dick 
admitted it, n as he saw her. Slight, 
dainty, with tiotous gold-brown hair, she 
stood on the station platform. She poised 
there a hesitant, uncertain minute like 
some rare, vivid-plumed bird. Then her 
face brightened up as she saw the car. So 
did Dick’s for this proved her Miss Win- 
thrope. 

Stanley hurried over to take charge of 
her grips. ‘Miss Winthrope,” he stated 
rather than questioned, “your aunt sent 
me to meet you and bring you home. The 
car is waiting, just over there.” 

Vera smiled and followed meekly. This 
young man was a surprise. Who was this 
stalwart stranger her aunt had kept so 
mum about? Had she known there would 
be an interesting man around, she 
wouldn’t have hated so much to come. 

She sprang up lightly into the car 
choosing the seat beside the driver. She 
would find out a lot about him during the 
drive out to Indian Creek. As soon as 
they were nicely off, she started seeking 
for information. 

“Are you a friend of my aunt’s?’”” she 
asked. 

“T hope she considers me so,” he replied, 





“hut I have no claim to that honor. Miss 
Winthrope is my employer. I am merel) 
her hired man.” 

“Oh!” The reply came in a gasp. This 
knowledge was upsetting. ‘I thot Isaa 
tended to everything. He and Sarah 
always have.” 

“She found that she needed other help, 
so I came on in the early winter.” 

“Ob.” So he’d been here on the farn 
for months and her aunt had never told 
her. He seemed an unusual hired man. 
Where and how had Aunt Delia found 
him? 

“Haven’t you found it lonesome here? 
I always sort of dread the summers. Of 
course I love Aunt Delia. I think she’s 
fine, don’t you? But it is so dreadfully 
quiet here. No congenial young folks 
to play around with. I wouldn’t let 
Auntie know it (she has been a mother to 
me), but I was always glad when Septem- 
ber came and it was time to go back to 
school.” 

‘No, I haven’t been lonesome. Perhaps 
I have been too busy. It has been very 
pleasant here. The quiet has suited me.’’ 

“Indeed!””» Vera’s voice was chilly 
Perhaps “‘quiet’”’ would suit him now. At 
any rate, he should have it! A fine locking 
man to be so rude. 

During the silence that followed, she 
studied the man by her side. How trul 
masculine he was! His big body and strong 
face told of pews. The hands, that lay 
relaxed on the wheel, were rather large 
but not ill-shaped. Plainly, those hands 
could accomplish things. What force was 
dormant there! And his English was good. 
He had away. He had culture and educa- 
tion. 

As for Dick, he kept his eyes straight 
ahead, but he saw the girl quite plainty. 
The alluring picture she made on the 
shabby platform danced before him along 
the mA Her small figure, uncertain, 
helpless, seemed to demand a man’s care 
and protection. He was warmly conscious 
of her slim body near, so near that its 
faint perfume tickled his nostrils. But, 
as if to spoil Dick’s joy in the girl, her 
aunt’s mocking eyes cried, ““Remember!”’ 

Her coming caused more than a ripple 
in the calm of the cobblestone house. She 
sang, the piano jingled, she flitted, in 
bright colors, about the place. Her aunt’s 
expressive eyes caressed her. She was the 
idol of her heart. Even Sarah, the dum- 
pling, felt the spell and exerted herself to 
please her. 

“Here, honey, I made this for 
you,” setting some elaborate dish on the 
table. “Don’t I remember you always 
was fond of this, ever sence you learned 
how to eat?” 

“Oh, Sarah, how ae you! Dearie 
me, how good that looks!’”’ And Sarah 
would beam and Isaac grin while she ate 
with evident pleasure. 

But one of the group resisted her charm, 
would not let himself be attracted. Dick 
kept out of her way whenever he could, 
and was barely civil on other occasions. 

His avoidance of the girl was marked, 
so much so that Isaac noticed. Once, 
while they were sacking up wheat in the 
barn, he +o" to Stanley about it. 

“What have you got agin Vera, Dick? 
Or are you just so terrible shy?” 

“T have nothing against Miss Win- 
thrope; why?’ Dicks’s face was very 
sober. 

“Well, you steer so clear of her all the 
time. She always acts friendly, too. She’s 
a nice girl, Dick, a right nice girl, tho 
maybe a leetle spoilt. You see, Miss Delia 
raised her. Her folks died and left her, a 
babe. Late years she’s been away to 
school and the crowd she got in with, this 
last year or two, don’t suit her aunt’s 
ideas-at all. They are like the folks you 
read about. The kind that shock you in 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


the paper. Fast cars, good times, dances, 
cigarettes, come on, hurrah boys! You 
know the kind. Her aunt wants her to 
want to be useful. She hopes Vera will be 
satisfied here. Get kinda weaned away 
from the bunch, you know. She’s young, 
but the right stuff’s in her. 

“I’m telling you this, that Sarah told 
me, so you'll understand the matter. 
Likely I oughtn’t to do it. But you could 
make it pleasanter for Vera if you tried. 
You are young. You speak her language. 
Do it to help Miss Delia out. But don’t 
tell that I give you a tip.” 

After that, Dick tried to be more soci- 
able, tho he felt it a dangerous course to 
take. Thots of his sisters had no effect. 
He thot of his bargain with loathing. 

“That woman won’t let a man forget, 
he brooded in despair. “I can’t be decent 
to the girl before her quizzing eyes. If she 
hadn’t suggested the thing to me, I 
wouldn’t be thinking about it. I won’t 
fall in love, but she has made me afraid. 
Vera must think I’m a re gular chump.” 

Came wheat-seeding time. I’m going to 
run short a bag,’ Isaac announced at 
dinner. “I could get it all in this after- 
noon. Drill must have been sowing thick.” 

“T’ll get it early this afternoon and have 
it here in plenty of time. Have to go to 
Remus about certain calves we shipped. 
It won’t take much extra time,” said Dick, 

“and will save quite a bit of trouble.” 

Vera, seated at table, eyes cast down, 
tingled with sudden mischief. “Tf I won’t 
be intruding, I’d love to go. You don’t 
care, do you, Auntie?” 

“No, I don’t care,’”’ came the answer 
with unmistak: able emphasis. 

“Nor I,” Dick spoke up in his turn, “if 
you would care to take the ride.’ 

So again Dick found himse lf in the car, 
bowling along beside her. “Are you going 
to be nice to me today? Don’t you feel 
that I deserve it?” . 

“Yes, of course,’”’ Dick answered ab- 
sently, eyes glued on the ribbon of road. 

Her silvery laugh pealed out. The car 
made a sudden detour. 

“Are you really? That will be fine and, 
I must say, a bit unusual. “You surely 
know heaps of interesting things to say if 
you could be induced to say them.”’ 

These last words, spoken half wistfully, 
spurred Dick to a quick decision. For 
that one golden afternoon he would try 
his best to please her. He would be jolly, 
companionable. She was there thru no 
fault of his. 

So he gaily returned her banter and told 
her amusing tales. For some reason, the 
road did not seem to require such close 
scrutiny as he had been giving. It proved 
safe to steal an occasional, sidewise 
glimpse—the car’s progress was not inter- 
fered with, but it was not so safe for the 
promise he’d made. Youth and proximity 
swayed him. She was sweet, fluffy, 
dimply, feminine. No wonder his pulse 
was racing. 

Not so much was said during the home- 
ward trip. Silence was equally expres- 
sive. When they were in sight of the arm, 
— — “Have I been much of a bother 
odaday 

“Bother! No!” Dick spoke before he 
thot. His tones were convincingly em- 
phatic. “If I told you ~’ he stopped, 
gulped, and turned his head away. “What 
ms ide you think so?” he ended weakly. 

“Because,” the dimples danced in and 
out. She studied a frivolous slipper. 

Auntie warned me when I first came 
home that I wasn’t to annoy you. And 
ou have never hurt yourself being nice 
to me, now have .you—until today ig 

“I haven’t ‘hurt myself’ today.” The 
ar slowly entered the drive. “You see I 
vork. I haven’t time to be—agreeable. %! 

“Oh, I am glad to know it is the time 
that’s to blame. I’ve been thinking it was 
inclination. Well, thank you for a pleas- 
int afternoon. When you find time, I’ll 
be glad to repeat it.” 

Continued on page 107 
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For Aches and Pains 


A bottle of Sloan’s Liniment 
is a mighty necessary thing to 
have around in case of emer- 
gency. 

You never know when a pain 
or ache, a sprain or strain will 
cry out for relief. 

For forty years, Sloan’s Lini- 
ment has been the standard 
pain and ache liniment all over 
the world. It is the biggest 
selling liniment of today and 
that means it has made good 
with the public. 

It counts its friends by the 
hundreds of thousands and the 
name Sloan’s has become a 
household word. 


Sloan’s Liniment is recom- 
mended as an external applica- 
tion in the treatment of rheu- 
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Mary, bring 
that bottle : 
of Sloan's 


sé e e 
Here it is 














matism, neuralgia, sciatica, 
lumbago, lame back, sprains 
and strains, sore muscles and a 
host of other external aches 
and pains. 

Just slap Sloan’s freely on the 
aching spot. Almost at once 
you feel a comforting sense of 
warmth. The Circulation is 
stimulated and new, fresh blood 
rushing to the afflicted parts 
quickly drives out the pain. 

Don’t rub Sloan’s, it pene- 
trates. Just apply freely and 
the results will gratify you. 

All druggists, 35c, 70c, $1.40. 
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THE CLASPING HAND 
PROBABLY should never have had 
the courage to begin this article if I 
were not a mother myself, and in the 

prevailing expression of the day, “up 
against it.’ Even then I might not be 
writing it now if I could find a place to 
store my thots where they would remain 
shut up and out of my mind, for these 
same thots have haunted me unmercifully 
for weeks until I have reached a point 
where they simply have to come out. 

It all began by the simple question 
which arose in my happy, carefree mind 
one morning, ‘“‘What is the matter with 
me? Why am I becoming so out of har- 
mony with my growing children?” 

The answer was then patiently worked 
out, and here it is: “‘I have been placidly 
living in my own generation when I should 
have advanced myself and my life into my 
children’s generation.” 

Che belief that there are other mothers 
making this same mistake has led me to 
investigate other families, and given me a 
clearer insight into some of the present- 
day problems 

For a beginning let us admit that each 
generation from the dawn of day has held 
up its hands in horror at the doings of | 
their children. “When I was a child we 
never dreamed of such things!’ followed 
by lamentations for the good old days, 
have been common topics in all ages 

Innovations Confronting Mothers 


| dorned. 
'tirely in the state of nature, the adults 


| 
nearly so. 





It happens that this generation of 
mothers is confronted with some extremely 
new features, such as movies, aeroplanes, 
automobiles, and the universal telephone; 
features which have opened paths of ad- 
venture for the youth of the day un- 
dreamed of in the youth of their parents. 
Because these innovations have come to 
stay, a hue and cry is raised by the press, 
by the churches, by the women’s clubs and 
welfare organizations that resounds from 
shore to shore. Young girls, they declare, 
no longer show any modesty in dress. 
They decry the peek-a-boo waist and the 
abbreviated skirt, and the louder the cry 
the more these things flourish. We have 
vroblems in our high schools as old as the 
fills, eternally to be met and conquered, 
but do we keep quiet while we are working 
to abolish them? Not at all. We publish 
detailed scandals in our press and direct 
the minds of all innocent youth tothe sins 
of a few, causing this same innocent youth 
to be regarded with suspicion. 

Among the great mass of harmless and 
the few really excellent motion pictures 
which come to town, an objectionable one 
creeps in. What do we do? We raise an 
uproar, talk constantly and eagerly against 
the picture, and sometimes cause a sign 
to be hung in front of the theater: “Chil- 
dren under fourteen not admitted.’’ Could 











anything possibly be more alluring to the 
young? 

We tell our children that automobiles 
lead to wickedness, and at once they long 
to discover why. We explain that we 
were never allowed to receive telephone | 
calls from boys in our school days, quite 
forgetting that we had no telephone tho 
we knew plenty of boys! The result is 
that our daughters go next door to use the 
neighbor’s telephone surreptitiously. 

We enlarge on the horrors of the rouged 
face and blackened eyebrows, and our 
girls immediately wish to see how they 
will look with such a make up, so they 
carry rouge boxes to school with them and 
decorate their faces there 

We ery calamity from morning until 
night and never stop to think that what 





youth wants from us is not moralizing, 
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scolding, warning and lamenting, but a 
strong, kind, clasping hand. How many 
mothers have stepped down from their 
superior and enlightened generation to 
walk hand in hand with their children in 
this world of ours? 

How many mothers are close and confi- 
dential friends of their children? How 
many mothers are leading their children’s 
lives instead of their own? 

To return to each problem in its turn, 
let us consider the first: modern dress. 

We must admit at ohce that the styles 
of today are not modest according to our 
old standard, but let us also admit that 
old standards are what influence us. “I sat 
with my small boy looking over a travel | 
magazine. We came to a series of photo- | 
graphs of the Filipinos. I scarcely nead to | 
explain that their native costume is the 
one God gave them, practically una-| 
The children were pictured en- | 





The natural question for the 
child to ask was: 
“Aren't they ashamed to go around | 
that way?” 
The answer: “No, that is their custom, | 
they have never known anything else.”’ 

Our present styles have been developing 
for years. They do not appear immodest 
to the child of today who cannot remember 
the stiff period of heavily lined, sidewalk 
sweeping garments which preceded them. 
Youth accepts these styles without com- 
ment. Why do we strive to disillusion 
it? In other words, our attitude of horror 
does infinitely more harm than the styles 
themselves. It is our duty to strive in 
every way to dress our girls modestly, but 
if we fail to do this, surely we must not 
exploit them by advertising our failures! 

Yext come the movies. How short- 
sighted to forbid your children to go to 
see all plays because a few are undesir- 
able! he solution is not simple, but 
there are some things you can doat once. 

Take Time To Play 

Drop your work, beg a neighbor to let 
your small children play in her yard with 
her small children, and take her older 
children and your older children to the 
mévies once in a while. If you are with 
them you at least know what they have 
seen, and a frank discussion can follow the 
entertainment. Devote your spare time 
and strength to arousing public sentiment 
so that suitable boards of censorship may 
be established in every state, boards made 
of broadminded men and women in 
whom producers and public may have con- 
fidence. And while you are doing this do 
not be afraid to be as honest with your 
children as they are with you, and try to 
preserve and pass on from your genera- 
tion the things that are good. 

Ign’t this a far better way than to have 
them shut you out of their lives, and run 
off surreptitiously to any old picture that 
may come to town? 

It is well to remember that things which 
appall us often slip lightly off the backs of 
the young. They do ndt understand 
many things which we do, and are not 
impressed as we are. I can remember 
my wise mother telling me this years ago. 
She encouraged us to read the classics and 
took us whenever possible to see the plays 
of Shakespeare. Later in life I asked her 
how she had dared to put these books into 
our hands, and it was then that she ex- 
plained that children rarely understand 
the broader points, and if the dc, it isa 
sign that they are old enough to be in- 
structed on the subject. She knew this 





because of her clasping hand, and yet 
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with all the advantages of her upbringing, 
I was myself slow to realize the obligations 
of my own motherhood. 

In thinking the matter over I have come 
to the conclusion that our lack of hand- 
clasping comes from ignorance rather than 
from neglect. Motherhood in its early 
stages is a physical relation. The infant 
and the little child do not ask for a mental 
companionship, but for physical care and 
enveloping love. This develops in the 
mother a strong conscientious duty 
towards the material welfare of the child, 
but when this is fulfilled and the child 
safely tucked in its crib in the. early 
evening, the mother is free to pursue her 
own interests. Later this child sits with 
the family in the evening, and wants some 
diversion. If the mother has formed her 
own interests at the expense of the child, 
the child is forced to wander forth. in 
search of occupation at the house of a 
neighbor, or in the automobile of a friend. 

This brings us to the question of promis- 
cuous automobiling. We have heard 
lately that national morals are on a decline 
owing to this form of amusement. 

I can see only one disadvantage in the 
automobile over the earlier methods of 
transportation; that it travels faster. 
Possibly it is easier to do wrong when you 

re farther from home. In all other 
respects is it so very different from the old- 
fashioned buggy nding? Was it not just 
s easy to seek lonely roads by buggy as 
auto? And can’t we all remember 
disasters which occurred from young 
couples taking long and unchaperoned 
walks in the woods, in our very own woods, 
perhaps? Isn’t it a matter for Mother to 
look after, just as she has always done? 

When we consider the telephone and 

nk how annoyed we are that Harry calls 

zabeth up every evening, do we stop 

» remember the daily letter we placed in 

he nollow tree on our way to school for 
larry to pick up as he passed by? Are 
ut not really better satisfied to hear what 
lizabeth is saying to her Harry than your 
mother would have been with some of the 
tters you wrote to your Harry? This 
problem, dear Mother, is as old as the 
ges and as young as new-born love. Civi- 
zation may complicate it, but at the 
bottom it remains unchanged. 

Step down from your pedestal of dis- 

pproval and begin to live your children’s 
ves and note the immediate change in 
your own and their own attitude. Scold- 
ng won’t do it, punishment. won’t do it, 
rning won’t do it. There is only one 
thing on earth that will do it, your own 


firm, loving, clasping hand.—E. W. H. 
SAVES MOTHER MUCH WORK 


los How can two old 
. —- brooms and a piece 
of two-inch plank 
save mother any 
steps? Simply by 
converting them in- 
to a foot sweeper as 
shown in the illus- 
tration, thereby 
preventing much mud from being tracked 
to the house, which in turn means less 
sweeping and dusting. 
lhe two brooms, which have passed 
their days of usefulness as brooms, should 
be trimmed rather short. The brush end 
1 easily be cut as desired with a sharp 
techet or axe. The plank should be 
it ten inches wide and long enough to 
w the brooms to stand about four 
es apart when slanted as shown in 
cut. Bore holes in the plank at an 
gle of about forty-five dagen, cut 
lles off of the brooms leaving two 
hes to fit into the holes. 
One of these sweepers can be made in 
nty minutes at no expense worth 
ntioning. If nailed gutside of the back 
r and every memBer of the family 
ned to use it, the housewife will be 
ed a tremendous amount of cleaning.— 


G. 
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= and has brought contentment and happiness to thou- 
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Fertile Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 
—land similar to that which through many years 
has yielded from 20 to 45 bushels of wheat 
to the acre—oats, barley and flax also in Jo. 
abundance, while raising horses, cattle, sheep 
and hogs is equally profitable. Hundreds of farm- 
ers in Western C have raised crops in a single 
season worth more than the whole cost of their 
land. Healthful climate, good neighbors, church 
schools, rural t one, excellent markets 
shipping facilities. The climate and soil offer 

ucements for almost every branch of 
agriculture, The advantages for 
Dairying, Mixed Farming 
and Stock Raising 
make a tremendous appeal to industrious set- 
tlers wishing to improve their circumstances. 
For illustrated literature, description of farm 
nities in Alberta 
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Let Us Start You In the Business 


We'll start you in this profitable business without expense to you. 
By our easy plan you can get a fine pair of purebred New Zealand 
Reds—vigorous young Rabbits. We will ship them to you, past- 
paid, and guarantee them to reach you in good condition. Every 
farm should have a stock of these food-producing, fur-bearing 
animals. Boys and girls, write today for complete details of 
our liberal offer. 
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TIME-SAVERS FOR THE SEWING-ROOM 


VERY woman does more or less of 
the family sewing—some because 
they prefer homemade to readymade 

garments and others because circum- 
stances demand it. 

Whichever class she belongs to, there are 
certain conveniences for the sewing-room 
which are quite indispensable to the home 
Some of these are very 


seamstress. 
modern inven- 





Besides the time-saving equipment, 
there are a number of time-saving methods 
which are worth adopting and practicing. 
Following are a few I have found worth- 
while and they may suggest others. 

When I wish to combine a neat, inex- 
pensive trimming with a quickly finished 
edge for rompers, aprons, etc., I use bias 
binding tape. It is so quickly put on, 





acertain paper. Altho the technique of the 
modern kitchen is far removed from that of 
the modern business office, this is one 
ractice which every housewife ought to 
now something about, in order to apply 
its time-saving and labor-saving merits to 

the management of her cooking. 
We have seen housekeepers whose 
kitchen shelves and kitchen drawers 
looked continually 








tions that not all 
ean afford, but 
others there are of 
more homely con- 
struction, which 
veryfewcan afford 
to be without. 
First of all, 
there must be a 
sewing -machine 
with atleast a fair 
equipment of at- 
tachments and 
these should be 
safe-guarded from 
little fingers, for 
they arereally the 





most costly part 
of the machine. 

Next of real importance is a cutting- 
table. 
table or, better still, a homemade table 





Full length mirror and dress form. 


This may be an old dining-room| especially when the binder is used. 


Have you ever tried hemstitching on the 


built of smooth boards and painted white.| machine? It is so simple and makes very 


Make this table a convenient height 
for standing, and four feet long by three 
feet wide. This is sufficient surface for 
wdinary work but a dropleaf can be easily 
hiaged to one end giving extra length for 
cutting long garments. In this table it is 
fine to have three or four easy sliding 
drawers full size of the table, the top one 
having two small apartments divided off 
at one end for thread, scissors, tape, chalk, 
pencil, pias, etc. The others may accom- 
modate materials, cut-out articles and 
garments partly made. The table may 
be fitted with casters. 

If one utilizes an old dining-room table, 
then an old dresser or washstand will 
provide the drawer room for holding 
materials and supplies. 

\ mirror of some size is quite a necessary 
article, a tall one being the best, tho one 
of medium size which can be set on the 
floor when needed to see skirt lengths, 
and so forth, will do nicely. 

Whe. a woman does much sewing for 


herself, a dressmaker’s form of some kind} 
No one need| 


is a splendid investment, 
be without one now since the gummed 
paper forms can be made at so small a 
cost. Evea the adjustable forms one can 


| 
| 
| 


| 








purchase soon saves their original cost in| 


time and labor. 


pretty trimming for dresser scarfs, chil- 
drea’s handkerchiefs, ete. Draw two or 
three more threads than ordinarily drawn 
for hemstitching. Fold hem to the upper 
edge of drawn thread space 9a the under 
side of material, basting thru the open 
threads. Now, stitch very close to edge of 








A convenient cutting table. 


h-m and pull hem back to the lower edge 
of drawn thread space and the hem- 
stitching is done. 

Usually much unnecessary basting may 
be eliminated if one will use a little care, 


{ convenient arrangement for grouping) and occasionally a fewpins. I havelearned 


patterns so that 


they may be quickly) to get along with very little basting and it 


found. is a bag of pockets. Take a strip| caves hours.—I. M. G. 


of cretoane, ticking or any other firm 


material, as long as you wish the row of} THE LITTLE LABOR-SAVING LABEL 


pockets. Mine is two and a half feet long 
and fits-the inside of the closet door, but 
there are two rows 
of pockets. If 
only one row of 
pockets is being 
made, have the 
first strip of mater- 
ial about ten in- 
ches wide then lay 
on this another 
strip six inches 
wide and bind a- 
round the edge of 
all with bias binding tape. 


Now, every six inches stitch to the depth | 


of the narrower strip, making a row of 
pockets. Stitch loops of tape across top 
for hangers. 

Another real labor-saving invention is 
the tiny motor for the sewing-machine, 
and if one has the electricity, the wall- 
socket for the electric iron is a great con- 
venience too. 


| 





If there is one thing more than another 
of which a business man is apt to pride 





as if they had just 
been overturned 
by a whirlwind. 

If she wants a 

canister of a cer- 
* tain kind of spice, 
she can’t remem- 
ber whether it is 
on one shelf or an- 
other, and when 
she finally does 
locate its approxi- 
mate resting place, 
there are so many 
canisters that look 
alike, she has to 
remove the covers 
of six or eight of 
them and sniff the 
contents before she reaches the one which 
she is searching for. 

Similarly, we have seen & woman put 
her canned goods away on a shelf, with- 
out proper labelling, and then try vainly 
to remember whether she put the toma- 
toes to the right-hand side or to the left 
Five chances to one, she will have to 
gamble on it, and discover, after she has 
removed the lid, that the can is not the 
one she wants. 

It is experiences such as these which 
should impress upon every housewife the 
need of accurately labelling all her home- 
stored products, and all her jars, canisters 
and boxes, so that they will be placed 
upon the efficient basis of the filing 
cabinets and card indexes of the modern 
business office. Then, when the housewife 
wants a certain article in a hurry, she can 
place her hand on it without a moment's 
delay and without the annoyance of sam- 
pling a half dozen other things which re- 
sults in needless waste of time. 

Of course, if one has lots of money, on« 
can go into a store and purchase all the 
labelled canisters and jars one wishes 
But this is an expensive way to go ablx 
it, and not a bit more satisfactory in the 
end than the simpler and less costly way 
of doing, which consists of labelling the 
articles yourself. 

Gummed labels of various sizes can be 
purchased at & small cost, and with these, 
and pen and ink, you have all the equip- 
ment you need to go about putting your 
cooking and household articles on an 
efficient basis. 

The reason for having labels of different 
sizes is that it will be found more con- 
venient to use small ones on the smal! 
caristers, such as those for the spices, and 
larger labels will 
be found to serve 














better for canned 
goods. 

Be sure to paste 
the labels in th: 
same relative posi- 
tion on each jar 
or canister, This 
not only gives 
them a neater 





himself in the running of his office on an 
efficient basis, it is upon the ease and 
quickness with which he can lay his hands 
upon any letter or contract or other docu- 
ment thru the use of a filing system. He 
may have hundreds and hundreds of 
papers on file, but if his filing system is 
properly systematized, properly labelled, 
and kept up-to-date, he does not have to 
waste a moment when he wishes to refer to 








appearance, but 
will facilitate your handling them. Your 
work will be further simplified if you 
keep all articles of a similar kind to 
ther, so that you not only have the 
abel to guide you, but a fixed general 
position for sath subdivisions as spices, 
cereals, canned fruits, canned vegetables 

jellies, preserves, and so on. 
Another place where the little labor- 
Continued on page 107 
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Beauty Box’’ 
a gift to regular 
sers of at least 
igate articles, 
s dainty box also 
y appeal to other 
ends. If less than |, 
Colgate articles 
e in your home | 
w, your neigh bor- 
od store offers an 
uring choicel 
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A Gift for Faithful 
Followers of the House 


of COLGATE 


How many Colgate toilet articles do you use in 
yourhome? If you use three or more you can 
get this lovely “Beauty Box” which brings you 
joyous daintiness to use in some form of delight- 
ful cleanliness every day. 


A “Beauty Box” 
for EVERYONE who uses 
Colgate’s toilet articles 


Tee is not sold at stores. It is now available solely for 
Colgate friends who send in the coupon below. ch 
“Beauty Box"’ contains a generous sample of 


MIRAGE CREAM (Vanishing)—freshly fragrant. 

RIBBON DENTAL CREAM—a dainty dentifrice for smiling teeth. 

CASHMERE BOUQUET TOILET SOAP—as sweet asa bride's bouquet. 

FLORIENT TOILET WATER—in a tiny vial that brings the 
mystic perfume of flowers of the East. 


All four necessary articles come in a maize colored box, 
daintily wrapped in wax paper, keeping fresh for you its 
captivating charm. In the making of Colgate’s articles go 
rare essences, charm-giving compounds, and many an allur- 
ing fragrance of flowers from far off Eastern gardens. You can 
secure this “‘Beauty Box” only by filling out and sending in 
the coupon below. , 


Is yours a 


COLGATE Household? 


| NEVER imagined Colgate made so many things!" ex- 
claimed a girl as she saw a list of ‘Colgate Comforts.” 
“Why, I find they make a toilet article for every need of 
Dad, Mother, Sis—and the Baby!"” You will be pleasantly 
surprised, just as she was, when you obtain this “darling 
pa . 








il! List For Checking i 
Colgate Articles In Your Home ; 
Gift Dept. 87, COLGATE & CO., 199 Fulton St. New York City ¢ 
Ours is a Colgate household. We use regu- 
: larly several Colgate articles which I have : 
marked [ V | below. I enclose 10c in stamps { 
to help defray cost of packing and mailing 
i my “BEAUTY BOX”"’— illustrated above. 
+ © RibbonDentalCream ([() Mirage Cream 
: (€) Cashmere Bouquet Soap (Vanishing) 
} ©) Perfumes by Ounce 0 “Handy Grip” Shav- 
C) Perfumes in Packages ing Stick 
O) Colgate’s Dental ([() Rapid Shave Powder 

- or Shaving Cc 


Pow 
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: Town 


0 Cashmere Bouquet 
Toilet Water 

CO La France Rose Water 

CJ Florient or Cha-Ming 
Toilet Water 


0 Florient or Cha-Ming 
Tale 


! © Lilac Imperial 


oilet Water 


: © Big Bath or All-round 
Soa 


Pp 
0 Colgate’s Coleo Soap 
0 Natural Soap or Hard 
Water Soap 
C0 Mechanics’ Soap Paste 
Name 


ream 

0) Handy Grip Refill 
Sticks 

0 Colgate’s Bandoline 
or Brillantine 

O Colgate’s Vanity 
Case, Compact Face 
Powder or Compact 


Rouge : 
oO Smelling Salts or Ex- 


tract Vials 
C2) Charmis Cold Cream 
C) Florient or Cha-Ming 
C}) Face Powder 
0) Baby Talc, Cashmere 
uquet, Monad Vio- 
let or Violet 





Street or R. D._-__ 
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I usually buy Toilet articles at 
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ts a scientific prepara- 
tion for curing meat. 
— wth = t 
sary ents excep 
salt. Cures meat better, 
with less work and gives 
deliciousflavor. Wricht’s 
Ham Pickle is sold by 
your druggist— 
guaranteed, 
























with cloth or_ brush. . 

Gives wonderfully delicious flavor 
—does away with old smoke house 
—saves 20 Ibs, of meat out of 100 Ibs, 
A large$1.25 bottle will smoke @ of 
meat — guaranteed. 





— Food Products 
Guaranteed 
ASK YOUR DEALER for the genuine 
Wright’sSmokeor Ham Pickle. 5 
enteed satisfactory er your money 
FREE Sasly send name for valuable, {flus- 
tra book on expert methods of enring 
meat and learn how to get a highest butch- 
ering set at lowest factory cost. Tite today. 


&. BH. WRIGHT COMPANY, Lté. 
821-GBroadway, 6 Kaneas sity, Mo 












No other single thing 
Can save a farmer 80 
much time as a good 
telephone—think of 
the time you have had 
to drive to town for a 
repair part when the 
productive work had 
to stand idle 4 tele 
phone will get you farm 
help quicker than any 
other means It will 
you with government weather reports 
often a day earlier It will bring the doctor 
8s needed quick]; 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 





The Standard Farm Phone 
J A group of farmer an easily organize a mutual telephone 
any Write for our t etin No ~ giving full infor- 


{ STROMBERG-CARLSON TEL. MFG. CO. 
Rochester, N. Y., Kansas City, Mo., Chicago, Il. 


MADE TO YOUR 


nts $9 


™ NO EXTRA A Postage 
i\ CHARGES Prepiid 


Send no We + St special 
offer for days, to 
. Money prove the wonderful 
Y value, style and fit of Progress tail- 
oring. We will tailor to your special 
order, a pair of these stylish $6.00 pants 
send them to you postage paid an 
guarantee two years’ solid wear or 
money back for only $1.95. 


AGENTS WANTED — joy | = 
tra every week, taking orders from 
your friends and neighbors for our high- 
class tailoring. No experience necessary. 
Big Sample Outfit FREE 
Drop us a line today and we will send 
you absolutely free,our big assortment 
of woolen samples, style book and spe- 

measure 


Ee ht 
d Be Pall detatlo this offer sont FRER" 
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DRY CLEANING 
If gasoline is properly used, it is a very 

















good, simple and inexpensive dry cleaning 
lagent. Many people hesitate to use it 
|because of its highly explosive nature, 
| while others object to the odor which often 
remains in the garment. With proper 
handling both disagreeable features may 
be overcome. 
The articles to be cleaned should first 
be repaired, if need be, and brushed to 
free them of dust. Always do the cleaning 
in the open air away from any flame or fire, 
| and do not rub too energetically. Choose a 

warm, sunshiny day, as damp air causes the 
| odor to cling to the material and also tends 
to retard the cleansing properties of gaso- 


lline. Use a table with a smooth, clean top. 


Use a large cup of salt to about a quart 
of gasoline. A dark cloth is best to sponge 
'dark goods with. Sponge the entire gar- 
| ment with the mixture or, if the remainder 
lof the garment is clean, spots may be 
| sponged in this manner and no unsightly 
irings will show up after the garment is 
dry as they do when using gasoline alone. 
The salt absorbs the odor also. Shake 
well to remove salt and hang them in the 
air for several hours. 

Draperies and cushions which are not 
too faded may be freshened by this 
method. Rugs may be cleaned on the 
floor. Sweep thoroly, using a vacuum if 
—. Dampen a quantity of common 

arn salt with gasoline. Scrub the rug 
with this, using a stiff brush or broom. 
When dry, sweep vigorously to remove all 
the salt and you will be delighted with the 
brightness of the colors. 

It is best to clean the articles one day 
and press them the next, altho it is not 
necessary if one has the time and strength 
|to do both in one day. Use a heavy iron 
| for pressing and have it quite hot. The 
even hest of a gasoline or electric iron is 

ideal for the purpose. Wring a crash 

| towel as dry as possible out of warm water 
‘and place over the goods. Press until the 
towel is dry. The heat of the iron will 
remove all trace of odor and the cloth 
will have a beautiful ‘new’ appearance. 

Georgettes and silks of all kinds are best 
cleaned by immersing in a bow] of gasoline 
| to which a little salt has been added. Re- 
|move them after an hour’s time, using 
care not to disturb the dirt which will have 
settled to the bottom of the bowl. Rinse 

in fresh gasoline and hang im the open 
air until dry. Whice silk will not tura 
yellow ifdried during the night or in a dark 
| place. Slippers should be placed over shoe 
trees or stuffed with paper before clean- 
ing. Pin collars and cuffs to clean cloth 
land they will retain their original shapes. 
| Dry cleaning and pressing must be very 
|carefully done, but the wonderful results 
far outweigh the time and energy ex- 
pended. Not only has one gained finan- 
cially but there is a great amount of satis- 
faction in a task well done.—J. E. W. 





THE SIMPLE BEDROOM 

The bedrooms in our homes need not be 
elaborate if we do not wish them so. 
Furniture with simple, plain lines is now 
so popular and reasonable that any of us 
may have it. We can make over our old 
furniture if we wish by sandpapering care- 
fully, and using white paint and enamel. 
Some very good looking pieces are made 
in this way. 

The wall paper need present no difficultv 
when there are so many pretty, plain or 
figured wall ag ag A small, dainty 
pattern is lovely in a bedroom, remember- 
ing that the blues and greens go well in 
sunny south rooms and pinks and yellows 
for the north exposures. 

Most attractive curtains are made of 
ten-cent curtain scrim or lawn. The rugs 
may be the increasingly popular rag rugs 
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Salesmen Wanted 
IMMEDIATELY 


Live-Wires for Permanent, 
Dignified Position — Spare 
or Full Time—Big Money 
Writing Orders — Liberal 
Commissions. 


Not just an “ordinary” selling offer— 
this is an OPPORTUNITY such as big, 
successful men are quick to see and grasp. 
_ Take orders for beautiful memorials by 
simply showing handsome  catalogs—no 
hard selling necessary—every family de- 
sires a memorial—all you do is help them 
select the best—you will be welcome in 
every house—make $40 a WEEK and UP 
in SPARE time. 

Don't hesitate if you have never sold 
before. We send you full instructions— 
and the memorials practically sell them- 
selves. There's someone going to get the 
appointment in your section. It might 
just as well be YOU. 

A little spare time is one qualification— 
the desire to make money the other. 
you have both, clip and send us, TO-DAY, 
the coupon. 


evstuwe Clip Here for More Money......... 
Coggins Marble Company 
275 Main Street, Canton, Ga. 


Gentlemen: I have spare time and I want 
extra money. You say that’s all I need. 
Please 


rush details without obligating me. 














The “Community Marvel’’ 


15 Bbl. day Self-Contained Roller Flour Mil!. 
Be THE MILLER in your community and EARN 


$250.00 to $500.00 per month 
You without milling experience can, with 
this mill make the best creamy flour with a 
high yield, and havea permanent business 
earniag steady profits the entire year. 

Sold on 30 days free trial; cost of mill only 

$1295; a 6 h. p. engine and small house is all tl at 

is necessary. 

Own this profitable and dignified business. Write 

today for our free booklet, ‘“How to Be a Miller.” 


ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL CO. 


974-980 Trust Bidg,. » Ky. 
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$35 for ahogthat winbotes 

14 on the hoof! Free, 

obligation. Write for it. 
We' Peg Ge Freight 
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Successful Farming advertisement may be 
relied on. They point the way to qpuaee deals 
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or plain, pretty grass rugs. 

The pictures, if well framed and of the 
predominating ‘color of the room, add to 
the effect. A bit of pottery or metalware 
vill break the monotony. A pretty bowl 
tray on a stand by the window adds 
greatly to the general appearance. 

If the walls are plain, figures are effec- 
ive in the curtains or upholstery. If a 
tigured wall, then plain rugs, and curtains. 

Bedroom windows should not be heavily 
raped. By so doing we shut out light 
nd air, two of the greatest blessings we 


iave.—L. H. C 


MAGIC OF THE HOME DYE POT 
Just go to your 
wardrobe and take an 
inventory of your last 
season’s wearing ap- 
parel hanging there 

The material of 

many of these clothes 
is still firm and ser- 
i viceable, but they are 
aie a faded and dingy looking collection 

f garments. You do not wish to wear 
them in this condition, yet your thrifty 
soul rebels at the thot of consigning them 
o the rag bag, and there is no need that 
ou do so. 

The purchase of a few packages of dye 
nd a little work on your part will freshen 
them up till they look like new. 

With our modern American dyes, home 

oloring is no longer the tedious and 
rathe r unsatisfactory process that it used 

to be, and with reasonable care even a be- 
— may secure very good results. 

For the faded and yellowed crepe de 
hine and georgette waists, children’ s silk 
hair ribbons, and thin "silken under- 
garments, the dye soaps which cleanse 
nd color at the same time, are most 
satisfactory. Of course the results are 
nly temporary, and the color washes out 
vhen the garment is laundered unless the 
lve soap is again used. 

The light gingham and voile dresses 
that have lost their original brightness 
may be retinted by using somé of the dye 
that is ready for use when dissolved in 
boiling water and used in plave of bluing 
in the final rinsing water. 

For the woolen fabrics, a dip in a boiling 

e bath is necessary. The old garment 
s : ripped apart and put thru the dye bath, 

then pressed carefully before becoming 
juite dry. 

If a garment does not need remodeling 

may be colored in the same manner 
without ripping apart, and if it is well 

pressed the result will be quite satis- 
lactory. 

After you have finished making a 

‘bri und new’’ wardrobe out of your cast-off 
varments, there are still other ways in 
vhich the home dye pot can work its magic 

r you. 

Some stormy day go upto your store- 
om and empty the contents of your rag 
igs out on the floor. Then sort the rags 
ver, separating the cotton material from 
he woolen. ‘ 

Purchase dye of any desired color and 
roceed to color the rags. Tear the cloth 
to inch strips, and sew the same as car- 
t rags. They can then be woven into 
ery serviceable bedroom ru By using 

bts forethot in dyeing the rags, rugs 

be made that will harmonize with 

y on scheme. 

Streaked lace curtains may be tinted,” 

n-faded draperies, and couch covers re- 
wed to their former brightness; in fact, 

ere is no end to the possibilities that 

il be constantly suggesting themselves 

you after you begin the fascinating 

ck 

Che money you save will amount to con- 
terable in the course of a year, for your 

rments’ lease of life will be almost 

ibled. 

Satisfactory results are not difficult to 

ain, if you follow varefully the direc- 
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Eastman Kodak Company, 





Rochester, N. Y. 





Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 





Take a KODAK with you 


The Kodak City 











$60 to $80 a week actually be 
yr now by men and om 


AGENTS 


FREES &: 


as men. 
territory. Work all 
or evare time. Mrs, 


Btockman, Lansas, 
sold 10 in b halfe Ln 
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MECHANIC’S POCKET SECRETARY 25¢ 





Constructed of finest steel.Just 10 
Push the button and out come 
the article you — ini 
Worth $1.Post 

One _—— Pencil, 








ns printed - the outside of the dye 
nage —G. ° 
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Made ia Our 
Own Great 
Factories 


Yours for 20c a Day 


That’s just ouroffer on this cozy, roomy, 
handsome, inviting, overstuffed, tapestry- 
covered Rocker. Chair and sofa to match if 
you wish. Also 1227 other desirable Furnish- 
ings. Allon easy—monthly payments. Just 
check first square below for our big FREE 128 
Page Book, showing Furnishings in colors for 
every room 
[ |] Furnishings 
| |} Symphonic Pianos 
| | Symphonic Player Pianos 
| | Symphonolas 

Check offer interested in) 
Symphonie Pianos, Symphonic Player Pianos and 
Symphonolas (the phonograph with natural tone 
which plays all Records) sold to tens of thousands 
of music lovers the past nine years. Get Book 
describing these musica! instruments by checking 
above. 


REPLENISHING THE PRESERVE 
JARS 


During the early spring months, the 
contents of the preserve and jelly closet 
are likely to be at low ebb. As fresh fruits 
are expensive and scarce at this time I have 
collected a number of recipes for very 
delicious jams and marmalades which may 
be made from dried and sub-tropical 
fruits. The first one is orange marmalade 
and is made in the following manner: 

Orange Marmalade 

Remove the seeds from one orange and 
one lemon, and grind thru the food chop- 
per. Measure the fruit and to each cup of 
the mixture allow three cups of cold water. 
Set in a cool place for twenty-four hours. 
Then boil briskly for ten minutes. Set 
away for another twenty-four hours. Then 
measure the mixture again, and to every 
we of the fruit allow one cup of granu- 
lated sugar, also one extra cup of su 
Boil until it drops from the spoon ‘ike 
jelly, then turn into hot sterilized glasses. 
This recipe makes from five to seven 
glasses of marmalade. 

Tangerine conserve is a pleasing change 
from — orange marmalade and is pre- 
nased 2 in the following manner: 

Tangerine Conserve 

To the rind of a good sized grape fruit 

allow five or six of the little oranges (tan- 





NO Money Down—30 Days 
FREE Trial. 1 to 4 Years TIME 


Check offer now. Cut out this ad. Give full name 
and address. Mail today. 


Lattkhin Ca Jac. 


Desk FSF-222 Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cut Glass 
Sherbet Set 


6 Glasses 
Like This 
Only $] 39 


Think! Sixt 











ul glasses, suitable for serv- 
ing desserts ice cream, jelly, pudding, sauces, 
ete for such a low price Medium weight, 
pressed optic glass with beautifully cut floral de- 
sign in the gray finish that’s so popular Don't 
let this special offer slip by Send $1.35 today, 

ney order, check or cash If west of the Mias., 
add 20c for the extra postage Money back if 

‘re not delighted. 


veautif 








FREE for 10 Days’ Wear 


Send no money—just tell us which ring to send— 
No. 102 or 103. We will send you one of these genuine 


sparkling Tifnite gems mounted in solid gold— on 
10 days’ FREE TRIAL. Don't miss this offer. Send. 


Put It Beside wins War's 
oO i tie +z 

a Diamond ;.~, af = diamond, send seed 

oe 


refund deposit. If you ~» y th 
month untj! $12.60 is paid rite toda: 


fitting end to end arow 


THE TIFMITE CO. 5115S. tds ft 2040 Chicago 
Se 
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Irmernmle COLLAR> 


For trial, a sample of our New Style Copley, 








Reversible Collar Co., Dept. Q Boston, Mass. 
nomination. rite for 


if you send 2 cents for postage and state size 
PATENTS Secured. Send sketch or 
book and advice 


gerinés) and one large lemon. Remove the 
|seeds and juice and put rinds of grape 
fruit and lemon thru the food chopper. 
Put chopped rinds in sauce pan, cover with 
| cold water, add a teaspoonful of salt and 
| bring slowly to a boil. Do not scald tan- 
|gerine rinds. While the other rinds are 
getting hot remove peel from tangerines 
and cut into very thin strips. Remove 
seeds and cut pulp into small bits. When 
grape fruit and lemon rinds have come to 
a boil ‘pour into a sieve and drain, pouring 
over it a little clear water to remove salty 
taste. Now add tangerine peel and pulp, 
and Jemon and grape fruit juice. Measure 
the mixture and for each measure of fruit 
allow an equal measure of granulated 
sugar. Cook slowly until thoroly cooked 
thru and translucent (it will take two 
hours or more of cooking to accomplish 
this). When well cooked down and thick, 
turn into sterlilized glasses and cover as 
usual. 

It is not generally known, but very 
delicious peach jam may be made from the 
dried fruit. 

Dried Peach Jam 

Wash dried peaches and cover with cold 
water and let soak over night. In the 
morning place over the fire and cook slowly 
until very tender. Rub thru a colander 
and to each measure of pulp allow two- 
thirds of a measure of granulated sugar. 
Put on the fire and cook slowly until thick. 
Pour into sterilized glasses. 

Another very good jam may be made by 
combining peaches and prunes, 

Combination Jam. _.. 

Soak two parts prunes and one part 
dried peaches in cold water over night. 
In the morning cook in the water in which 
they were soaking until very tender. Then 
yut thru a colander, Measure pulp and 
for each measure of fruit take one-half 
measure of granulated sugar. Put back 
on stove and cook very slowly until thick 
as desired. 

Rhubarb is ready for use so very early 
in the spring that I think a recipe for 
rhubarb jam will not be out of place here. 

Rhubarb Jam 

Six pounds rhbuarb, two lemons, five 

4 sugar, one pound figs. Cut rhu- 
arb in small pieces with skin on, mix with 
sugar and let stand over night. In the 
morning cut figs and lemons in small 
pieces, add to rhubarb and sugar and cook 
very slowly for about four hours, or until 











wanted 
model of your invention for 
J. L.Jackson & Co., 302 Ouray Bldg. Wash., D.C. 


thick and jelly like —G.W. 
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Gonplecend chearit with 


Resinol Soap 


If your complexion is rough, red or 
pimply, don’t try to cover upthe defects! 
It deceives no one and only makes bad 
matters worse. Begin today to clear 
your skin with Resinol Soap. 

Just wash your face with Resinol Soap 
and hot water, dry and apply gently a 
little Resinol Ointment. Let this stay 
on for ten minutes, then wash off with 
more Resinol Soap, In a very short 
time you will usually find your skin be- 
coming beautifully soft, clear and velvety. 

Resinol Soap and Resinol 
Ointmentare sold by all drug- 
gists. Try them and see how 


beneficial they are not only for 
the skin but for the hair, too. 


Ruby Booth was born 

with Club Feet. At 

ten months she was 

brought to McLain 

Sanitarium. Photos 

show result of treatment. Parents’ 


letter tells everything. 


When Ruby was 6 months old, a “S monthe they 
fl paris casts, A: After $ mon | 
were no better than when he started 
apall hope of a cure, when A 
Borne da itatiow and took her there. Her 
feet are now perfectly straight. I shall never 
cease to be thankfal. 7 Refer anyone to me. 
— ~ and Mrs. George Booth, Carbon, Iowa. 


= Paola Sanitarium is a thor- ( 
ped —— institu- 
oc. sively to the 
amen of Club Feet, Infan- 
tile tis Detonsities Wey Newk Dromee 
es, 





MA SHAVING A JOY 


SO SHAVES en ONE BLADE 


Now go Gwensing) - 
Stak the he tte wonder 


ER. Positively aber 

a safety razor blade 

nly two opera Lasts a 

lifetime. Here is our g ntee 

Try one 30 days. If not satis- 

factory your money By 
mail prepaid, 31.00. 


PEACOCK MFG. CO., 108 W. Lake St. Dept. 18 Chicago 
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A MISS AND A MAN 
Continued from page 99 

With a gay little laugh she unfastened 
the door and almost ran into the house. 
Dick watched her flutter out of sight, then 
turned away, breathing an enormous sigh. 

Savagely, the car shot inside the gar- 
ize. He closed the door with a bang. 
Straight to the house he hurried, on to 
Miss Winthrope’s study door. “It is 
Dick,” he said, “I must see you. It is 
important. Please, right away.” 

She opened the doar and Dick strode in. 
She saw his agitation. ‘‘What’s wrong?” 
she asked. “Have a breakdown? Where’s 
Vera? Tell me, quick?’ 

“No, no, she’s all right,’ impatiently. 

No breakdown. There’s nothing wrong. 
That is, I eame to tell you that I will have 
to give up my job.” 

“Why?” 

‘IT rather not say.” 

Don’t you beleve it is my right to 

now?” 

‘Yes, if you really care to. You have 

een more than fair to me. That’s why 
| am trying hard to be equally fair to you. 

That’s why I’m leaving. Isure have en- 
joyed it. here.” 

“Well?” 

“T gave you my word not to do some- 
thing. I can’t keep it and remain.” 

Oho! You see? Just what I feared. 
And you call this playing fair. Here I’ve 
trained you and made you useful to me. 
] picked you for a man that I could trust.” 

“T was sure of myself when I hired to 
you, but I hadn’t met your niece.” 

’ “Forgotten all about your sisters and 
their tricks that you knew so well?” 

“But ‘ 

“Tt’s no use to moon about it. I see 
that the jig’s all up. And you figure that 
leaving will square things up? I don’t. 
Now is just when I need you. Book’s got 
to be finished. Can’t be worried now with 
the management of this farm. Just settle 
vourself "down for a while, young man. 
I'll tell you when I want you to leave.” 

“T can’t, Miss Winthrope. I don’t dare 

y.” Dick flushed, looked wholly miser- 
able, and dropped heavily inte a chair. 

Miss Winthrope was silent for a time. 
Her eyes were very tender. “Oh, you 
boy, you boy!” she said, “don’t you sup- 
pose that I know human nature. It’s the 
forbidden fruit that attracts, every time. 
Realized that when I put out the bait. I 
picked you out and I’ve watched you since. 
Know you better than you suspect. If 
vou’d proved the sort I didn’t want Vera to 
know, you’d have been gone before she 
got here. Wanted her to observe a man; 
one who didn’t use life for a play time. 
Believed she had the stuff in her—that 
she’d respond—if the stage setting was 
right. 

“Young man, go ahead with my bless- 
ing. Set that troublesome conscience at 
rest. It’s just what I hoped would hap- 
pen. Proves I knew how to arrange the 
stage.” 


THE LITTLE LABOR SAVING LABEL 
Continued from page 102 
saving label may be made to serve an 
mportant purpose is in the keeping of 
your silver, in ease you are accustomed to 
putting it away in the felt rolls to keep it 
1m becoming scratched. 
If you put.a label on the outside, prefer- 
bly on the end of the ribbon with which 
the roll is tied, you will always be able to 
‘ell at a glance what pieces are there. This 
requently saves a lot of needless untying 
id tying of knots, in order to find just 
the pieces wanted. 
Of course, you may say that the label- 
ing process takes time, but when you stop 
. consider the sum total of moments 
which it will save you in the end, it looks 
ke a wise investment of your energies to 
bel all jars and canisters.—A. P, 
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Oh, Such Pies! 


OU will never know how good pies can be until you 
bake them in the new Pyrex wide flange Pie Plate. 
The filling is more luscious—the top and bottom crust 
are more uniformly browned — more tender and flaky. 


PYREX 


The Original Transparent Ovenware 





The busy farm woman finds Pyrex a real aid in quick- 
er, better and easier baking and serving. There are 
over 100 Pyrex designs, each having many every-meal 
uses for every baking purpose. 


Foods ordinarily cooked on top of the stove are better 
when baked in Pyrex—they are cooked evenly and 
thoroughly on all sides, through and through. Pyrex 
does not chip, discolor nor wear out. 


Your own storekeeper has Pyrex or can get it for you. 
New 1922 prices are back to the 1918 standards. 


This trade mark identifies the genuine Pyrex <«@ 
Pyrex Sales Division 
CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, New York 
Originators and Patentees of Oven Glassware 
Fiwe of the essential 


Pyrex Dishes for 


x every home 
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LASY PAYMENTS IF IT SULTS YOU 
JUST WRITE TODAY AND SAY VOU WANT TO TRY THE 


co, Drop-Head, Steel Ball 
* Si * Machi 
When it arrives use it free for fifteen days. If then you 
are fully satisfied with it, send us $3.95—and pay $4.00 
each month for 7 months—€31.95 in all. If it doce not eult 
you, ship it back at our expense. 
Oak Woodwork, beautifully finished; fron Stand, enam- 
elled glossy black; Headfolds inside, leaving flat tabletop; Aute- 
matic Winder; Self Threading Cylinder Shuttle: Stitch; 


7 


ject, and send wor 
Tose guarantee publication. 


nt . 
popes TH co. ‘Meriden,Conn. | EDW TRENT, 685 Reaper Block, CHICAGO 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 











Laor'es 
ORESS 


3851 


3a5l 3863 3863 3463 
3851—Practical Sleeveless Model. The arms- 
eye lines are cut high. The sleeves are joined to a 
guimpe. For slender or mature figures this design 
is most suitable. Serge is here shown with a 
decoration of simple stitchery. The pattern is cut 
in seven sizes: 34 to 46 inches bust measure. A 38- 
inch size requires 444 yards of 40-inch material. 


3845-3539—Lady’s Afternoon Dress. This 
model illustrates the —— La, sleeve, and a 
emart panel tunic skirt he long lines of the waist 
are becoming to slender and stout figures. The 
waist 3845 is cut in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. The s«irt 3539 in six sizes: 24 to 34 
inches waist measure. The width at the foot is 
1% yard. To make the dress of one material will 
require 644 yards of 44-inch material for a medium 
size. To make as illustrated will require 34 yards 
of figured and 3% yards of plain material 44 inches 
wide. Garment calls for two separate patterns. 

3858—Youthful Frock. It lends itself to 
pleasing developments. In crepe de chine, a touch 
of embroidery and a ribbon sash, will make this a 
nice frock for party or dance. The pattern is cut 
in three sizes: 12, 14 and 16 years I te-qeee size 
will require 3 yards of 38inch material. 

3850—Dress for Mature Figures. Whether of 
serge or velours, the vest may be embroidered or 
braided. The revers give length of line. The 
sleeves are one piece. he pattern is cut in seven 
sizes: 36 to 48 inches bust measure. A 38-inch 
size requires 5 yards of 36-inch material. 


: Send 12c in silver or stamps for 
Catalogue Notice Spring and Summer, 1922, Cata 
500 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, showing co jored ee, 
a consise and com prehensive article on dressmaki. .» also 
for the needie (Illustrating 30 various, simple stitches) 


home dressmaker. . 


cin 
PLAY ONESS 


3857 


| 








somes. 


3858 


Uy 


cuno'’s 
Romerna 


3862 


ne ide x tng 


enue os 
se 

3863 

3866—Girls’ Straight Line Dress. Smart and 

outhful. Any of this season's dress materials may 

be used to develop the dress. The pattern is cut in 
three sizes: 16, 18 and rae, An 18-year size 
requires 434 yards of 38-in 

3846-3843—New Suspender Style Gown. 
Braided or beaded fabrics for Cocane Covenions, with 
the guimpe of chiffon or crepe will be attractive for 
this style. For service and equally pleasing one may 
have serge, or prunella with guimpe of satin, crepe 
or moire. The guimpe pattern 3846 shows a choice 
of three sleeves, all desirable. It is cut in seven 
sizes: 34 to 46 inches bust measure. It will require 
244 yards of 44-inch material for a 38-inch size. 
The skirt 3843 is cut in four sizes: 34-36; 
medium 38-40; large 42-44; extra large 46-48 inches 
bust measure. A medium size wi uire 2% 
yards of 38-inch material. The width at foot is 
2 yards. This illustration calls for two separate 
patterns. 

3856—Child’s Dress. Simplicity combined with 
the latest style features is pictured here. The model 
is pretty for net, embroidered voile, crepe de chine, 
or taffeta. The skirt is mounted on a body lining, 
and the waist is finished separately. The pattern 
is cut in four sizes: 6,8, 10 and 12 years. A 10-year 
size requires 334 yards of 32-inch material. 

3859—Knicker Dress. The Russian closing and 
trim neck finish will please the small wearer. Try 
percale, or sateen for this style. The pattern is cut 
in four sizes: 4, 6,8 and 10 years. An 8-year size 
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requires 14 yard of 27-inch material for the bloom 
ers, & ards for the dress 

tees ild’s Set. The ‘little dress here de- 
picted is nice for batiste or am. The petti- 
coat and drawers may be of cam or crepe. The 
pattern is cut in five sizes: 6 months, 1, 2, 3 and 4 
years. The dress requires 244 yards of material, 
the petticoat requires ‘ yard, and the drawers 
i or ruffles of embroidery 


portion may be finished to close wi 
eatness House Dress. i 
at the center front, the lines are good, and comfort- 
able, and the style has pleasing features. The 
pattern is cut in seven sizes: 34 to 46 inches bust 
measure. A 38-inch size requires 5 yards of 36- 
inch material. 
3869 B 


tection and SAL TE yg 
closing is v and convenient. Rickrack 
Sool or fentbar stitch will make a nice 
finish. The pattern is cut in four sizes: small 34-36; 
medium 38-40; large 42-44; extra large 46-48 inches 
bust measure. A medium size requires 3% yards 
of 36-inch a, 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


THE NEW IDEAS IN WOMEN’S 
WEAR 
he long waistline, plain waist and boat- 
ped neckline prevails. Skirts are still 
vn with uneven hem lines, as tho 
nen were loath to add length “‘all 
ound” to the skirts. 
One sees longer dresses, of course, espe- 
ly for evening and afternoon wear; 
many of these the length is simulated, 
effected with trimming, or panels, dra- 
erv or added transparent hems. A good 
ile to fallow in selecting skirt length will 
that. what is most becoming and least 
ticeable is the correct length for the 
lividual woman. 

Foulard silks also have appeared as a 

harbinger of coming springtime 

,aterials. Dresses of foulard are - a 

a shoulder cape of crepe de chine 
ed with the main color of the silk. 

Jackets of black taffeta go well with 
black and white foulard dresses. 

Very simple. but extremely stylish are 
the “little” dresses of serge or crepe in 
lark blue or black with open neck, or the 

ck finished with a flat collar; long or 
three-quarter sleeves and straight lines. 
Sometimes the dress is in over-blouse 

le with sleeves joined to an underbody. 
\ touch of embroidery, or a sash or long 
nds of ribbon are the only trimming re- 
ired, 

The wide long silk sash is in favor again. 
\ flat flower, a rosette, or buckle usually 
holds it, and one end is much longer than 
the other. 

Phere is a strong feeling for the peplum 
blouse; not too short, and not too long. 
Sometimes they are belted over the back 


tr 





v; sometimes drawn in over the hips | Including Complete Selection 


th ribbons or a belt. 

Both kimono and mandarin sleeves are | 
ed, but the tailored blouse clings to its 

, tailored sleeve, varied at the wrist by 

vy and pretty cuff features. 

Ribbon is used more than ever as hat 
nd dress trimming. 

The new moire is very attractive for 
mple frocks ‘with which a dainty fichu 
s worn, or collar and cuffs of organdy. 

More than ever is thot given to making 
attractive house dresses. This type of 
dress plays an important part in the ward- 
robe of the woman who does housework 

1 it enables her to look well and attrac- 
tive, while so employed and thus to spare 
her dressy clothes. Plain and checked 
ginghams are combined for house dresses. 
Sateen and cretonnes also are used. 

In the way of bright silks for trimming, 

e have Paisley and Roman striped silks, 

e are so applied that only here and 
re does one catch a gleam of the colors. 

Suspenders styles to be worn with 
guimpes are being brought out again for 
children as well as for grownups. 

In keeping with the large sleeve on the 
dresses of their elders, httle folks have 
puff effects and flare sleeves wide at the 
wrist. The peasant styles are much 
favored for young girls. 














A SKATING SONG 
0 thrilling joy that a skater feels! 
\s with swinging, sweeping strides 
O’er his glassy pathway, on and on, 
\s swift as the wind he glides. 


heed gives he to the chilling wind, 
\s with whirl and turn and dart 
He shows the power of his stell-shod feet, 
His skill in the skater’s art. 


But pity and seorn he has for those 
Who, when winter’s cold winds blow, 
Shelter themselves by the fireside warm, 
His joys they will never know. 
—Elsa Gorham Baker. 


* 
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New Spring 
Bargain Book 


of New York Styles 


788 pages filled with splendid bargains 
from cover to cover—bargains you can- 
not afford to overlook. Never before 
have styles been more beautiful—styles 
selected by our experts from among the 
best New York has to offer—styles 
which maintain the long established 
reputation of the Charles William Stores 
—and not in years have prices been so low. 
Not only will you find the latest New York 
styles for women, misses, and children, men and 
boys, but there are hundreds of pages crowded 
with everything imaginable for the home, the 
farm, the city dweller or the suburbanite—all 
at prices made possible only by our enormous 
buying facihties. Send for your FREE copy 
of the book—mail the coupon TODAY! 

We pay delivery charges 

on all style merchandise 


SAVE ON EVERYTHING! 


Wearing I for Wo- Farm and Garden Imple- 
men, Children and ments, Sporting 
Men. Shoes for All, Goods, Bicycles. 
and Piece Goods. Household Remedies, 

Toilet Articles, Toys, 





Household Goods, Furni- J A : 
ture, Draperies, Car- oa rit ee 4 fons 
F 7 eand ing. ists’, Painters’, and 
Automobile Tires and Plumbers’ Supplies 
Accessories. and Tools. 


Mail Coupon Today 


Make these big savings yours—the coupon 
brings the book by return mail. 


GiARLES Wi ILLIAM STORES 


109 





Smart Suits of AllFWool Velours; 
Serges, Tricotines,all showing Fashion’s 
newest trend. Splendidly tailored and 
expertly finished. Prices ranging from 
$10.50 to $35.00. 


INC, 








MAIL THIS OR SEND POSTAL TODAY . 
THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, 833 Stores Building, New York City. 
Please send me Free your New Spring Bargain Book including New York Styles. 


SEE sc wna win «0 Geatntd « ee cn enn 


Please Write Name and Address Piainity 
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PIES FOR EVERY OCCASION 


Recipes Which Make a Dish Fit to “Set Before a King” 


3" = 
*-3% ~ 


x se oH 
ee Boies 
SS ee Pe Le 


F there is one dessert that the average 

man prefers above all others, it is ple. 

The housewife who likes to cater to this 
masculine weakness for delectable sweets 
will find among the pies given here, those 
which are fit for her most discriminating 
menfolk, the ultra-fastidious guests, or 
even “to set before a king.’’ The crust 
given at the beginning may be used for 
most of these pies. This crust makes a 
very satisfactory substitute for puff paste 
when time and expense are to be con- 
sidered, and with reasonable precaution, 
it is less liable to become soggy, though 
it is too delicate for bottom crust of fruit 
ies. 
' Mock Puff Paste 

1 egg yolk 
Le tap. salt 

Ice-water 

Sift salt with flour and work in the 
lard, which should be very cold, until the 
mixture is like coarse wder. Beat 
egg-volk in a cup and add ice-water to 
make about one-third of a cupful. Use 
the egg mixture for wetting the dough, 
and make of the same consistency as 
plain paste, but roll out rather thicker 
than plain paste. This quantity makes 
two upper crusts, or one upper and one 
lower. The quantity of liquid required 
will depend upon the kind of flour used, 
but sufficient water should be added to 
the egg-yolk to leave enough of this 
mixture, after wetting dough, to brush 
over crusts just before baking. This 
paste must be baked in a very hot oven 
to emerge crisp and flaky. The oven 
should be hot enough to “set” the crust 
at once, so that the lard will not melt 
and allow the dough to settle down the 
side of the pan, spoiling the shapeliness of 
the crust. 


2 c. flour 
1 c. lard 


Lemon Foam Pie 

1 c. sugar 1 lemon 

4 eggs 1 tsp cornstarch 

Line a deep pie tin with paste, prick 
with a fork to fot the air out, and bake 
in a very hot oven. Set aside to cool 
while filling is being prepared. 

Whip egg yolks lght and gradually 
add sugar, with which cornstarch has 
been sifted, then the juice and grated 
rind of lemon. Cook in double boiler 
till very thick; then cool. 

Beat egg-whites stiff and dry and 
sweeten slightly. Take half the beaten 
whites and whip lightly into the above 
mixture. Turn out into the pastry shell, 
heap the remainder of the beaten whites 
over the top of pie and brown 
in a cool oven. Serve cold. 


Cheese Apple Pie 

Line a pie tin with paste 
and fill with sliced apples. 
Sweeten well, dredge with 
flour, dot with butter, and, 
if desired add a dash of nut- 
meg or cinnamon. For the 
upper crust, roll out the 
paste in the usual manner 
and sprinkle over it two 
tablespoonfuls of grated 
cheese. Fold up carefully, 
roll out again, slash to allow 
escape of steam and crimp 
securely to lower crust. 





Bake in a brisk oven, and when crust 


begins to brown, place a lid on the grate 
over the pie to prevent scorching while 
apples are cooking. 
Chess Pie 
1 tbsp. cornstarch 
1 tsp. cloves and 
cinnamon mix 


4 c. sugar 
i4 oc. hot water 
1 tbsp. butter 
2 eggs 
Whip egg yolks light and gradually 
add sugar, with which spice and corn- 
starch have been sifted. Pour over this 
mixture the hot water, in which butter 
has been dissolved, stirring constantly to 
prevent lumping. Cook in double boiler 
till thick, turn into unbaked crust and 
bake. Beat egg-whites stiff and dry 
sweeten slightly, and heap over top of 
pie. Set in cool oven till meringue is 
a golden brown and cool before serving. 
Banana Custard Pie 
\ c. sugar 1 banana 
2 c. mi 1 tsp. vanilla 
3 eggs 3 tsp. sornstarch 
Whip the yolks light and zradually 
add sugar. ““Dikesies cornstarch in a 
little of the milk, and stir this in. Sceald 
the milk and pour over the beaten cage 
and sugar, add vanilla, and banana whic 
has been sliced. Pour the custard into 
a pan lined with unbaked paste and bake 
in a moderate oven. This pie is very good 
with out meringue, but, if desired, the 
whites may be used for meringue 
which should be added just before the 
custard begins to set. If baked too long 
the oustead is likely to curdle. 


Pumpkin Pie De Luxe 
1% oc. sugar 


3 eggs 
2 c. pumpkin pulp 1 c. whipping cream 
2 c. milk Spice vani 

Beat separately and whip sugar 
in with yolks. Add pumpkin , Spice 
as desired, then milk, and fastly the 
stiffly beaten egg-whites. Pour custard 
into rich unbaked crust and bake in a 
moderate oven till set. Whip cream 
sweeten slightly, and add a few drops of 
vanilla. Keep cream very cold and heap 
on pie after pieces have been cut and 
placed on individual plates. 

Macaroon Tarts 

6 macaroons 1 tbsp. grated choc- 

2 ¢ hot milk olate or 2 tbsp of 

1 thep. sugar cocoa 

1 tsp. vanilla 3 egg yolks 

Candied cherries 

Pound and sift macaroons and add hot 
milk. Let stand ten minutes and add the 
egg yolks well beaten, sugar and vanilla. 
Line patty pans with mock puff paste, 
fill with the mixture and bake in a quick 
oven twenty minutes. Serve with a 
candied cherry in the middle of each tart. 


An old standby in the making 





1 tap. cloves and 


1 c. sour cream } n 
cinnamon mixed 


4 ec. chopped figs 
rasins, or dates 
1 c. sugar duall , 
Whip egg-yolks light and gra ly add 
sugar, vith which has been sifted spic: 
and cornstarch. Beat in cream add 
raisins and pour mixture into d bie 
tin lined with unbaked paste. Bake »: 
a moderate oven, and just before custard 
sets add meringue made of the egg white- 
slightly sweetened, and brown. Sweet 
cream may be used if preferred. 


Sweet Potato Pie 
2 c. sweet potato 3 eggs 
(mashed) A e. butter 
2 c. sugar Flavor with nutmeg 
1 c. cream or lemon 


Cream butter and su and beat in 
eggs, one at a time. Add sweet potato 
cream and flavoring and turn into a 
deep tin lined with unbaked mock puff 

te. Bake in a moderate oven till set 

his makes two small pies or one very 
, deep one. 
Louise’se Orange Pie 
sé c. sugar 4 eee y 
c. whipping cream 
l tsp cornstarsh 
Line a d ry tin with rich paste, 
rick with a fork to let the aiz out and 
e in a very hot oven. Set aside unt! 
Whi egg yolks light, and ll 
ip egg yolks light, ully add 
sugar, with which meme ay he 
sifted, then the juice and grated rind of 
orange. Cook im a double boiler till 
very-thick, then cool. Whip cream and 
sweeten slightly; take half of it and fold 
into the above mixture after it has be- 
come perfectly cold. Turn this out into 
the pastry shell and heap the remainder 
of the whipped cream over the top of the 
pie. To be at its best, the fillmg for this 
pie should be very coid, therefore, should 
not be put together until just before 


serving. 
Dutch Apple Tart 

3. c sliced apples 

%{ c. brown sugar 

Line a deep with paste and fill 
with apples, add sugar, orange juice and 
grated rind. Put on top crust, but do not 
crimp to lower crust, and bake till apples 
are done. Carefully remove top crust 
and pour in custard; return top crust and 
set away to get very cold before serving 


Cocoa Pie 


4 eggs 
lc. mil 1 tsp. vanilla 
2 tsp. cornstarch 2 cbsp. cocoa 
Line a deep pie tin with paste and bake 
in a very hot oven. Set aside to cool 
while filling is being prepared. 
Whip egg-yolks light and 
graduall d sugar, with 
which the cocoa and corn- 
starch have been sifted. 
Seald the milk and pour it 
over the mixture. Cook in 4 
double boiler, stirring fre- 
quently, until thick; then set 
aside to cool. Beat the cay 
whites stiff and dry an 
sweeten slightly. Take half 
the quantity of beaten whites 
and whip lightly into the 
above mixture, at the sam¢ 
time adding vanilla, Tum 
the custard out into the 
pastry (Continued on page 113 


% c. sugar 
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| Get Twice as Much 
for Your Money! 











Philipsborn's Spring 


& Summer Style Book 


Actually Offers ' Double Value’ for Every Dollar 











PHILIPSBORN’S are again underselling all 
competitors! We do it every season—and this 
is our thirty-second year in business. The 
2,000 Challenge Bargains in our 312-page 
Spring Style Book prove it! Our 3,000,000 


Send the Coupon or a Postal for PHILIPS- 
BORN’S elegant 312-page catalog. Compare 
the prices! Compare the values! Compare 
the style and quality with the best you can 
buy for the same money anywhere else in 

































customers — every one of them—will tell you America. Not only do you get ‘Double 
that you get much more for your money by Value for Every Dollar,’’ but the very love- 
shopping at PHILIPSBORN’S. 


liest of the new styles, all delivered prepaid. 
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Neysa M‘Mein | 


Leader, Remous Artist 
Pa teow Desiouy Sage Me 


“Nothing I saw at the famous dress- 
makers of Paris excels the wonderful 
display assembled in Philipsborn’s 
Spring and Summer Style Book. It is 

truly a work of art.” 
Millions of people admire the beautiful 
intings of Neysa McMein (everybody 
ko we fe leysa) which adorn the covers 
of America’s foremost magazines. 













Philipsborn's $ Sprin Styles 


Have the Charm om ewness 


Styles for Spring have changed completely! 
Everything women wear—coats, suits, dresses, 
skirts, waists, hats and even shoes, are alto- 
gether new! What was ‘‘the thing” last year is 
now passé. The very newness of the styles 
makes PHILIPSBORN’S catalog a suc- 
cession of surprises! Here you get the /irst 
showing of the styles that will be ‘all the 
rage”’ this season. 


It Costs You Nothing 


PHILIPSBORN’S beautiful 312-page Spring Style Book, 
with its 2,000 Challenge Bargains and page after page of 
Paris Styles in true-to-life colors, is mailed anywhere FREE OF 
CHARGE, postage prepaid. Just send Coupon or a Postal. 


P.S.—We Prepay All Delivery Charges 
—don’t forget that! 





Real Paris Models ~ Gowns. Suits & Coats 


The very latest and loveliest Paris models, costing 
as high as 5,000 francs in France—purchased direct 
from famous French Dressmakers. We sell actual 
reproductions of the original models for 

aslitticas 2. se ces eevee $ 1428 





Bend Coupon for Fret Btyle Book_,¥ riewonaes, bor. tos, Cuca 


Please ~y copy of ew | yay s Spring and Summer 
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SALE OF | 


a? 4 SERGE 
i? . * 






















Don’t miss this amaz- 
ing bar — Only a 
few of these oumine 
style, fine quality 
Serge Dresses to 
at this sensational 
low price. F ash 
from extra quality 
Serge; always looks | 
nice gives ex- 
- u- 
tifully designe 
titehed wool em 
in two 
tmonizing colors—w 


32 to 
Hinges’ exnce, 14 to 18. STATE 


_ ACT Now! 


A ay 4 pow. only $3.58 
errival, Your money 
road Quiek ft yes want it. 


International Mail Order House 
Dept. K762 
3311 Ogden Avenue, CHICAGO 


International 8 Mall Grder House 
Deost.K7 311 Ogden Ave., Chicage 
Please. tend me quits Bargain 


: Will pay postman 
63.88 and 74 on aa we not delighted you will 
refund my money 


Nasme...... a 














“I Now Hear 
Clearly” 
You, Too, 


Can Hear! 


500,000 satisfied users 
have testified to won- 
derful results obtained 
from the “‘Acousticon.”’ 
We therefore feel perfectly safe in urging 
every deaf person, without a penny of ex- 
pense and entirely at our risk, to accept the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 
For 10 Days, FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


Just write saying that you are hard of hear- 
ing and will try the ““Acousticon.” The trial 
1 not cost you one cent, for we even pay 
deli rery charges, 
WARNING! There is no good reason 
why everyone should not 
make as-liberal a trial offer as we do, so do 
not send money for any instrument for the 
deaf until you have tried it 
The “Acousticon” has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be du = 
cated, so no matte? what you have tri 








the past send for your free trial of the 
“Acousticon” i 
—you alone to decide. 
agg TORAPE PRODUCTS CORP. 
358 Candler Bldg. 220 West 42 St., 


convince yourself 


N. Y. City 








ales Agents 


— 
wanted in every county to give all 
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mbroidered | 
MAKE KE YOUR OWN TRIMMING 
The girl who is interested in making her 
own gowns will find this hand-made trim- 
ming charming, inexpensive and as easy to 
make as patchwork. 
Experiment with a paper pattern. Cut 
a square, fold diagonally as indicated by 
the dotted lines and one _ of the trim- 
|ming is made. Baste the points evenly 
| along the edge to be trimmed and cover 
| the raw lower edges on the wrong side with 

a facing or bias fold. 
| This mode of trimming often costs noth- 
| ing for materials can usually be found in 
the piece-bag. 
| It is effective on wash-dresses done in 
| white or in plain contrasting color. It 
makes a charming little finish for aprons. 
| If you are tired of the plain white under- 
| garments that many busy people find most 
| practical, try trimming them with these 
| dainty points in some pretty color. The 
expense will be negative and the result 
very pretty. 

One clever girl has just completed a 
sleeveless dress of wool finished plaid 
having this point trimming made from 
black silk. Points about three-quarters of 
an inch deep outline the large armholes, 
the upper part of the waist and where the 
skirt joins the upper portion at the low 
waistline, while larger points around the 
bottom of the skirt give the desired uneven 
effect of hem. 

All sorts of clever effects will suggest 
themselves. 

Nor need this trimming be confined to 
wearing apparel. A girl who must count 
her pennies very carefully has just com- 
jleted charming accessories for her room. 
Dutch curtains, bureau and table covers 
bedspread and pillow cases are made o} 
unbleached muslin with point trimmin 
made from rose gingham. With pink an 
white rag rugs and rosebud wallpaper she 
has a dainty and artistic room_at an ex- 
ceedingly low cost.—A. M. A. 














RAINBOW-HUED SCARF 

Gay-colored wool and silk scarfs - 
still very popular and good looki 
wear as additional wraps with suit jac oe 
coats, or with light one-piece dresses chilly 
spring and summer evenings. 

The one this smiling faced girl so 
proudly displays is wonderful ir color 
combination, texture and construction, 
and yet so simple to make that a beginner 
in the art of crocheting would experience 





of epere time, Positions worth $750 to $1,500 yearly. We train the 
thexperienced, Novelty Cutlery Co., 156 Barr 8t., Canton, Ohic 


no difficulty in copying it. 
Materials required: eight two-ounce 










Feb., 1922 





Easy to Play 
Easy fo Pay 









The Saxophoneis the easiest 
of all wind nts to 
slaw antonect themostbeau- 3 
tiful. You can Jearn the scale GRy 
in an hour, and ina few weeks 


be playing popular airs. Noth- 
ing can take the place of a Saxo- 
tertainment, 
church, lodge, school andorchestra 
dance music, on et pee 
or Orchestrain ou wish, or organize 


a neighborhood pant or one Quartette 
and have a lot of fun besides earning @ nice, extra 
income, Ask for booklet, ‘ “How to Organize a 


Famous Buescher-Grand Cornet 










With a Buescher-Grand you own a Cornet similar to 
that with which the greatest cornetists of America 
have made their reputations. 

s.§ You order on Buescher Saro- 
Free Trial yon? Stier a7 Satece trithoee 
paying in advance, and at A - days in your own 








e, without obligation. f Sa satisfied, pay 
for it on easy payments convenience, 
Send wre br me angen ear oree call fn 
which you are interested, 

B ac B. ~ STENT co. 

285 Buescher Block jana 








































Bor emalier Symphonola. Styte pic- 
tured and others 17c to 25¢ « day. 
Tens of thousands giving satis- 
faction. 


aphonolas 
to 
one natural, life- 


ie = built. Highest quality 
No Money Down 
Perit: anywhere in U.S. 80 Days’ 
ee a vranke 
Faere ait sleeved tax 
n., Records 70c Each 
Also 
Sas Sart 


tt CO tes, 
Desk SSF-222, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Music Lessons 
At Homes ponies 


dorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons « marvel of simplicity and completeness 
A Instrument Write naming course you are interested 
ny in: Piano, Harmony, Voiee, Public Schoo! 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin ,Guitar. "Banjoor Reed 
—and we will send FREE CATALOG. SEND for it NOW! 
University Extension Cons-rvatory.500 Siegel-Myers Bldg Chicago, 


Successful Farming advertisers must make 
business t 











their promises. It is our 
see that they do. We protect you. 
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jars this mince-meat will keep indefinitely, 


with the mince meat, add top crust and 
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balls of henna colored silk mix yarn and 
one ball each of purple, turquois, rose and 

light green silk mix yarn, one small bone 
crochet hook. Be sure the shades selected 
harmonize. 

Directions: The treble crochet stitch is 
used entirely in the making of the scarf. 
Chain 105 stitches, plus 4 to turn. Treble 
crochet in each stitch of the chain. 
Crochet 9 rows of henna, 3 rows of purple, 
3 rows of henna, 3 rows of turquois, 3 rows 
of henna, 3 rows of rose, 3 rows of henna, 
and 3 rows of light green. Continue for 

the desired length of scarf minus the depth 
of the border rows, with the henna yarn, 
and then add the colors in reverse order. 

Finish: Chain 5, miss 4 stitches, slip 
stitch in next, forming loops in which to 
tie tassels of the various colored yarns. 
Colors in the tassels may be arranged in 

the same order as that followed in the 
se arf. —N. P. E. 


Bread & 


Butter O 


Cup & 
if O Saucer 
| t 
, 
| {| 
A CORRECTLY LAID TABLE 
Place all the silverware one and one- 
half inches from the edge of the table. 
Leave a twelve-inch space in front of 
each place to hold the plate. Arrange the 
knife, sharp edge toward’the plate to the 
right and the spoons, bowls up, to the right 
of the knife. The forks, tines up, are laid 
to the left of the center space, and to the 
left of the forks the napkin is placed. 
The glass goes one inch beyond the tip 
of the knife. 
_ The bread and butter plate go above 
e plate space to the left, while any extra 
, as a sauce dish, is put to the right of 
e plate space, or if ‘that place is occupied 
y the coffee cup, pushed up a short dis- 
All the serving dishes are evenly ar- 
inged in good order on the table, with 
the serving utensil, forks or spoons, 
ving to the right, never in the dishes them- 
} 


It is a good plan after each meal to 
remove all the dishes and the cloth and 
put a dark but pretty table cover on the 
table. This takes a little extra work, but 
the improved appearance warrants it. 
Eat slowly at a well arranged table and 
meals will be a real pleasure, not 
merely a necessity for actugl mainte- 
nance.—L. B. H. 


PIES FOR EVERY OCCASION 
Continued from page 110 
shell and heap with the remainder of 
the beaten whites. Set in a hot oven till 
meringue is a golden brown and cool 


eae 
ince Pie De Luxe 
chapped boiled 1 glass jelly 
f 2 c. brown sugar 
= chopped apples 1 c. sorghum 
ground citron 2c. chopped stewed 
s. seeded raisins apricots 
urrants 1 pt. cider 
beef suet, ground 1 tsp. salt 
Spices to taste 
his makes six quarts. If wanted for 
immediate use, mix thoroly and pack in a 
stone jar. If ‘cooked and sealed in glass 


ne a pie tin with mock puff paste, fill | 


quickly to a rich brown. Serve 
with the following hard sauce: 
Vanilla Hard Sauce 
powdered sugar 1 tbsp. vanilla 
butter 1 tsp. nutmeg and 
cinnamon mixed 
Cream butter and gradually work sugar 
to it, then add flavor and spices; beat 
ell and set en ice for twenty-four hours 
before using. Either mold or shape in 
block and slice, or force through pastry 
es, forming a design for each plate. 


ULBRANSEN 


Che Player~Piano 










: rs Nationally Priced 


Branded in the Back 
ae 





Go into your dealer's store. 
Play a Gulbransen. Make 
the three tests shown below, 
You'll realize the pleasure 
a Gulbransen will bring you 
and —further than that — 
you'll understand why the 
Gulbransen encourages the 
interest of children in good 
music, and music study. 





“They’ re Still Talking About the 
Gulbransen and Me’’ ' 


“Some friends came over the other night— Instruction Rolls—the modern method of 
all music critics. Of course, they insisted on playing. 
hearing our new Gulbransen. we a am = an es aare po hapa ad 
m s ability. veryone in our family plays well— 
I played Grieg’s “To Spring’—you know the Gulbransen is so simple.” 
how " a. -o ~ 
“Bvery one listened attentively until I Gulbransen Instruction Rolls show you 
finished. And then what applause! how to play well long before you could learn 
“I—who, until a week before, had been ya a Bw cgitte Beg A +4 
denied the pleasure of playing—holding my Instruction Rolls 
musical friends entranced! The same friends : 
who were prejudiced against player-pianos. The Pedal Touch (achieved through Gul- 
I was proud of my accomplishment —J was a bransen inventions) enables you to put in- 
veal musician. dividual expression into playing. See how easy 
it is, when you make the three tests shown 
“Much credit is due to the Gulbransen above. 


Gulbransen-Dickinson Company, Chicago, Illinois 
' ‘“‘New Book of Gulbransen Music”’ Free on Request. Check Coupon 
I Hers here if you do not own any piano or player-piano. I 
rT 





i Check here if you want information about having a Gulbransen player action installed in your pres- ] 
ent piano (or player-piano). i 
| e te name and address in margin and mail this to Gulbransen-Dickinson Co., 3242 W. Chicago Avenue, ’ 
hicago. 
Ne RS SS RS ae ae RR 


~—* asics on ae Pointer PENCIL 


— 


SS 
=. ay ‘ y 


An entirely new Salads. is ool in construction which makes the 
Pointer Pencil easy to operate and insures long service. 


It is 5% inches in length. Made of aluminum of the finest quality. Small, thedium hard leads 
and el, highly polished gro" grows brighter and used and pencil peomneee supply of eight extra 





more attractive wit der the cap, fully leads. These leads be sufficient for a 


protected from dirt, you will: find arubbereraser year or more of use. 
Our Special Price While They Last—75 Cents 


GOUCHER COLLEGE ALUMNAE «.. _ 619 Garrett Place, Evanston, Illinois 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE Big Band Catalog 


Sent FREE 


p- _ ———— Fi \ P| 
7 ed for the band 
A — ~~ S kactrument of or ped 
t. Used by Army and 
git fer Sea nied "te ye: 
t e- 
‘ou can read music like this quickly ; erally iltustrate net 

5 ? . Free ‘ 

Sold b 


IN YOUR HOME. Write today forour FREE booklet- 
It tells how tol earn toplay Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced players. Your 


only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used. LYO N & H EALY 














gpusic de 





lf preferred, lemon or rose may be used as 
flavoring. —A, B. D. . 





AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 66 BLDG. , CHICAGO ; 67-93 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Successful Farming advertisements are guaranteed. They save you money 
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parties were explained. 


our lazy 
| more wor 


| grades should have charge of the decora- 


‘Delivered FREE 


The Biggest Bargain ina table cover you ever 
saw! One you aif te proud of. One that your 
company willadmire; for it willdress yous table 
so prettily, and will add to your good cooking,a 
suitable setting. This is a real Blo e Bird cover. 


Size 60 by 60 Inches. Fast a eater. 2. Goow- 
tiful Blue Bird design. 

material. ORDER ict 10 10780305 
Actual $1.75 value! Price, 

Postage Prepaid. . 

This table cloth ts just one of over 5000 

shown in our great Catalog, including coats, suits, 
dresses, shoes, hats--everything to dress the entire 
family. Mail coupon for it NOW--TODAY! 

Compare this table cloth bargain with anything 
else like it. It's wonderful what you can save. | 
Our great Catalog is full of thousands of such 

bargains. Send for it TODAY--Learn to 
save. It explains all. e | 


F Please mal me AT ONC hy ng 
stage prepaid, your BOOK oF 
2AINS and Style Guide, with 

Madame Merrick s fasbion suggestions. 





CHICAGO MAIL ORDER © Chicago 


Indiana Ave.+26"St.Dept jo7 'LL. 


Save money. Try this won- 

derful range at Our Risk. 

We pay the freight. Over 

150,000 in use. All sold on 
Day's Free Trial. 


i, Fuel Saver — Wonderful Baker 


— oo CC 
Housewives delighted with results 
Amazing demand. Many exclusive 
features. Oder Hood — carries al! odors up chimney. 
Sifter—-sifts ashes right in range. No dust Oven 
Bottom absorbs and holds heat. Makes baking sure and 
successful. Guaranteed. Wil) last for years. You can 
bor this wonderfal e From Factory at Wholesale 
or only selling p New 1922 2 design —A white ename! 
front. Hundred other aves from which to asy Credit 
Terms if desired oday for big FREE. watalog 


THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE ete ty 
686 DetreitAve. |. 


We pay $8 a . Day 


taking orders for guaranteed hosiery for men, women, 
children. All styles, colors, 
including finest line silk hose. 


Guaranteed To Give 
Satisfaction or New Hose Free 


Often take orders for dozen pairs 
in one family. Repeat orders 
make you steady income. Devote 
spare time or full time. It will 
ay any man or woman to 
nandle this guaranteed line. No 
experience scessary. Get 
started at onve. Best season 

of the year. Write for samples. 


Thomas Mfg, Co., H- 4871 Dayton, Ohio 








| marvelous speed during the next few days, 
‘for I had promised that all extra time | 


| a school of only eleven pupils it was quite 
| necessary that each one of us should work, 


| invitation consisted o 


| of doing the writing, while the rest cut the 
| hearts 


| plishments, They finally decid 
chocolate and Valentine cakes. 


| little 


“AND THE OLD FOLKS ENJOYED 
IT, TOO” 

All the school stared cunously as I 
wrote the words, “‘Valentine Party” 
the blackboard. 

“What does that make you think of?” I 
asked. ‘Five minutes for ideas!’’ Before 
the end of the time, hands were waving 
frantically and plans sufficient for a dozen | 


‘‘Let’s have our mothers come.” 

*‘And lots of red hearts—” 

“Please, couldn’t we have refrent-| 
| ments?” enthusi: astically inquired Mary, 
irl, who never liked to do meld | 

than necessary. 

After everyone had a chance to talk, 
was decided that the first and he 





tions and exhibits of school work, the | 
fourth and fifth write the invitations, and 
the seventh grade girls plan the refresh- 
ments. 

“St. Valentine’s Frolic,” became the 
official title of our party, to which all | 
mothers, aunts, sisters and fathers re- 
ceived invitations. 

Lessons were learned and recited with 


should be spent in party preparations. In 





if our day was to be a success. 

Grammar class on Tuesday was spent in | 
discussing the form for the invitations. | 
After many attempts, the follow ing was 
finally adopted: ‘The pupils of School 
No. 4 invite you to join with them in a 
St. Valentine’s Frolic on Friday afternoon 
from two to four o’clock.”’ 

This was written carefully on a heart, 
cut from stiff white paper. The whole | 

f a double heart of 
heavy red paper, joined at the top, and a 
double heart of the white paper on which 
the invitation was written. After the| 
hearts were finished, they were held to- 
gether by white cardboard arrows. 

We found it would be best for everyone | 
to help with the invitations, so they could | 
all be finished at the same time. The 
three best writers in school had the honor 


and arrows. When four o’clock 
came, each one took home from three to 
ten invitations to distribute to their 
family and friends. 

I made a special trip to town, where I 
was fortunate enough to get quantities 
of red paper at the printing office. It had 
been left from the printing of sale bills and 
the firm was glad to get nd of it. Rolls of 
red crepe paper, several dozen cardboard 
arrows, and Valentine napkins completed 
my purchases. - 

For the next two days, scraps of paper 
and cardboard littered the floor and esks, 
while the proverbial bee hive hum was 
evident seven hours a days We were more 
fortunate than some schools in having an 
oil stove upon which we cooked a hot dish 
for our noon lunches. For this reason the 
girls wished to have refreshments which 
would demonstrate their cooking accom- 
to serve 


Friday came, and after having the most 
essential classes in the morning, the girls 
were excused to do their cooking, while 
the rest of the children helped me give the 
school room a last sweeping and perking 
up of its bows and trimmmgs. My six 
interior decorators had done their 
work in a way which transformed the 
dingy school house. Around the four walls 
ran a broad strip of red paper, from which 





Gives a brilliant glossy shine that 
does not rub off or dust off—that 
anneals to the iron—that lasts four 
times as long as any o 


Black Silk Stove Polish 


is in a class by itself. It’s more 

carefully made and made 

from better materials. 
Try it on your parlor 

stove, yourcook stove » 

or your as ran 

If you don't find ne 

the best polish you 

ever used, your 

Reréwere ry 

eothortsed to re- 

fund your 

money. 


There’s “A 
Shine In 


e Range 
ke Till 
Oct. to Pay 


Stove Prices Hit Bottom 
Sgn Buy direct from manu- 
facturers. Get our eplit 
price offer—small first pay- 
ment—balance Oct. ist. 
No interest. Most beau- 
tiful ranges ever made. 
Porcelain blue enamel— 
designs that make your 
heart swell with 
pride. 

Write Today— 

Don't Wait 
Satisfied customers 
everywhere. Money 
Mm) back guarantee. Special 
Sale. Write today. See 


urnaces, Paint, Fencing. 

Shoes and other farm and home needs. 

Money-saving event of years. Don't miss it. 
Get our catalog. Your credit is good 

Catalog 


A Kalamazog 


* Direct to You” 


your 
range an oil-gas stove 
Burns 95% air—S% 01. 


Try it in Your Stove 30 Days Free 


This new invention—the Oliver Improved Oi!-¢ss 

Burner saves money, time, labor, health. No fires to 

make. No ashes, dirt, smoke, odor, Sige shove! 

ing, ommyuns dirty coal or wood Seven hours f 

work. Makes your stove heat or bake better, cleaner 

rotons eas Doesn't aS chanse 3 your stove, simp! pte in 
t, absolutely safe. 


ws Lae =a 
ree Book ‘S272 eat,”’ 
Ene 0-Day Trial: if you act quickly Wrltetedaye 


pores om. —_ BURNER & MACHINE CO. 


—— 
AGENTS S2yesseme ests: 


fer and details. 








hung hearts of every size on narrow strips 


Agents core on high €260'9 
uarao a 


your assurance 

















ner 
armer. 
> heat 
ih coal 
yeaper. 
ove or 
} stove 
6% oil. 
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of paper. The longest of these reached 
below the top of the blackboard and effec- 
tively concealed part of the great expanse 
wall. Tiny hearts had been pasted on 
the white window curtains. My desk was 
shrouded in gay drapings of red and white. 
(cross the blackboard was a drawing 
showing Saint Valentine helping the poor 

nd thus depicting the supposed origin of 
the ds Ly. 

The two tiny first grade girls fluttered 
about in fluffy, white dresses, covered with 

iy red hearts, each proudly conscious of 
the fact that they were St. Valentine’s 
ushers. As the guests arrived, they were 
ushered to a seat and their wraps taken 

the two girls. 

The younger brothers and sisters who 
came with their parents were taken to the 
rear of the room, where our sand table 
stood. There they were free to play with 
out disturbing the rest of the audience. 

The oldest boy had been appointed to 
act as teacher and opened the frolic by 
explaining that the afternoon was to be a 
typical school’day. A shortened resume 
of the regular school program followed, 
including every class, and giving in brief, 
an idea of what we were trying to accom- 
plish in each subject. I had helped Robert 
Wi . the questions which he asked his 

ils, so that they would be quickly and 
= isely answered and hold the attention 
ofjtheir audience. 

This oceupied about forty minutes. The 
visitors were then invited to look at the 
exhibits of school work, which had been 
made into a continuous frieze around the 
four walls, below the hearts. The exhibits 

re grouped according to subject. The 

ist interest was shown im the maps of 
war areas in Europe, the digestion 
charts which had been made in physiology 
class, the drawings of weeds native to that 
county, the mounted specimens of corn 
and grains, and the book bags and aprons, 
which were the result of our sewing class. 
he girls had lamented the fact that they 
ild not exhibit the many good things 
ch we had been enjoying for noon 
benching thruout the year, until someone 
da bright idea. 

The result of this was a series of posters 

which no domestic science department 

ed be ashamed, giving various lunch 
nus and decorated with toothsome look- 
ing ilustrations, cut from magazines. 

\t three-thirty napkins were passed and 

eryone served with pink-frosted cakes 

id cocoa, with a.cloud of whipped cream 

on top. No men ventured to appear at 
the school house till four, when several 
fathers and brothers arrived in bobsleds to 
take their respective families home. None 
of these refused a cake and as they ate, 
their opihion of School No. 4 increased 
with each bite. 
So many questions were asked about 
ese same cakes, that the recipe soon 
ime into general use in that neighbor- 
hood. The following will make sightecn || ___. 
Cakes* 

Valentine Cakes—2 c. of sugar, 4 ec. 
butter, 3 egg yolks, 1 ¢. milk, 4% ec. nut 
meats, chop fine, 3% c. flour, 6 tsps. 
baking powder, 3 tsps. cinnamon, 3 egg 
wi tes. 

Mix in order given, being careful to use 
enough flour so they will not be too deli- 
cate. Bake in gem tins 15 or 20 minutes. 
Frost with icing made by mixing powdered 
Sugar, pink vegetable coloring, and cocoa- 
nut with cream until soft enough to spread. 
_ Chocolate (will serve 24)—6 sqs. choco- 
late, 1 c. sugar, 1 tbsp. vanilla, 1 qt. boiling 
water, 4 qts. milk, few grains of salt. 

Seald milk, melt chocolate in small 
sauce pan placed over hot water; add 
sugar, salt, and boiling water gradually. 
When smooth, put on stove and boil two 

ites’ add to scalded milk. Mix by 
beating with Dover egg beater. Add 
vanilla and serve. Either whipped cream 
ora marshmallow may be placed on top of 
each cup,—M, C. 
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Discloses Secret Which 
Makes Music Intensely 


FREE BOOK  atesiMusic intensely 


Explains how to become an accomplished player on any 
instrurnent, quickly, in your own home. No teacher needed. 
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Easy to Entertain 


Easy ta Teach 


Easy to Play 


This Wonderful FREE Book 


Test Your Owa Ability 





WHAT U.S. SHORTCUT 
METHOD WILL DO Describes the joys and 
beauties of Music. Tells 


1. Enable you to master your how hundreds who This book further explains how 
favorite inctrument easily, : to test your ability. How to 
quickly, thoroughly. tho ug ht they had no learn both theory and practice. 

talentsuddenly discovered —e Music wil help yet win 

. . advancement e advantages 
otherwise and became of Music as a profession or, lor 
supreme mé asters of their recreation. How to choose an 

3. Disclose the principals, favorite instruments. rene. ’ How automatic 
theory and practice of Discloses U.S short-cut Hee | mene vaki be gained. 
ae sthod hie) ani ow to avoid making mistakes. 

metic which easuy, How to get a Teacher's Certifi- 

4. Make Music intensely in- quickly and surely shows cate. And many other equally 

‘teresting and easy to you how to read and pk Ly interesting facts. 
wndeetend Popular, Sacred, or Classi- Act Before Edition Is 

. Prevent and correct mis- cal Music. Music is a Exhausted 

ae — natural taste. Everyone When learning to play is so 
has it to more or less de- ©8y, oe csntinne to deny 

yourself the pleasure o usic 

gree and it can be very Ww hy deny et all the 
readily cultivated. poe i advantages that this 
method can give you? Why 

A Remarkable Method not send to-day for this 

Through this remarkable Splendid Book which is abso- 

method, without musical edu- lutely free, without cost or 

cation or special] training you obligation, before the edition 
can learn to play any kind of is exhausted? Write us a Post 
music by note. No long drawn Card, Letter, or use the FREE 
out study. No complicated BOOK COUPON. Be sure 
“number” or “ear” systems. tostate instrument that you 


whe cout. ° a music or other make- are most interested in playing. 


‘ . No waste of time or 
11. Grant you the great energy: It is a positive, rapid, U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
pleasure of creating music efficient, scientific method, for 92 Brunswick Bldg., 
yourself, beginners or advanced pupils. New York City. 
F eunemsientenies tie —— Eo oe 


FREE BOOK COUPON 
13. Provide a conservatory U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 92 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 


training at a fraction of I Yes, send me a copy of your wonderful booklet, and particulars of 
the usual cost. the U. 8: courses which teach how to learn to read and play music 
easily and quickly on any instrument. 1 am especially interested 


2. Teach you to read and 
play popular, sacred, or 
Tented music. 


or 


6. Fit you for a Teacher's Cer- 
tificate. 


o> | 


. Enable you to make money 
from Music. 

8. Increase your power of 
enjoyment and. happi- 
ness. 

9. Gain you higher social 

recognition. 


10. Help you to make friends 


12. Increase your appreciation 
of Music. 


14. Teach you in the privacy § in playing the instrument checked below. 
and convenience of your yori 7) Gaiter O lep C Sexephone 
; aa ys ; ; ; | O Organ C) Hawaiian Guitar () Cornet () Cello 
5. Permit a members o ~ pon ‘ 
aha eerie | ore OMe oe 
your lessons without L wu 
rge. CJ Tener Banjo) Vecal Culture [) Clarinet () AutomaticPingerControl 
16. Secure positive results and Cj Mandolin § () Public Speaking () Flate C) Language of Music 
open to you all of the i 
countless advantages en- 
joyed by the trained J Name teeeee POUT PTPTEILITIL TLE ee 
player. 
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PROFESSIONAL TONE 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
trial. Violin, Tenor 

~ Guitar, irivkalele, Mandolin, Cor- 
net, Banjo Mandolin, Banjo Ukulele, Guitar, Banjo Guitar, 
or io. Wonderful pew copyrighted system of teaching 
note music by mail. Four leno lessons will teach you several 
eces. Over 100,000 peoccees eres, Do not miss 
free trial offer. Write for No obligations. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc., 
[1815 Orchard 120, __ Chicago, Ilinois 


Dress Designing Lessons FREE 


Women—Girls—15 or over, can easily learn Ps 
Dress and Costume Designing during their / rene ll 
sparemoments IN TEN WEEKS / Dent AO 
Dress and Costume Designers Frequently Earn amit me AT ONCE, free 
$45 to $100 a Week here checked. 

MANY START PARLORS IN THEIR OWN HOMES 
Every woman who now does plain sewing should take up Designing 























0 MILLINERY 











0 DRESS DESIGNING 
/ 
| HUNDREDS OF WOMEN ARE LEARNING QMILLINERY BY MAIL | / 
’ 
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Alkali In Soap 
Bad For the Hair 











ANITA STEWART 

“Mulsified Cocoanut Oil adds Life and 
Lustre to the hair and is very refreshing as 
a shampoo’’—Soap should be used very 
carefully, if you want to keep your hair 
looking its best. Most soaps and prepaired 
shampoos contain too much alkali. This 
dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle, and 
ruins it. 

The best thing for steady useis Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo (which is pure and 
greaseless), and is better than anything 
else you can use. 

One or two teaspoonfuls of Mulsified will 
cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. 
Simply moisten the hair with water and 
rub it in. It makes an abundance of rich, 
creamy lather, which rinses out easily, 
removing every particle of dust, dirt, dan- 
druff and excessive oil. The hair dries 
quickly and evenly, and it leaves the scalp 
soft, and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
lustrous, fluffy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanutoil sham- 
poo at any pharmacy, it’s very cheap, and 
a few ounces will supply every member of 
the family for months. 

Besure yourdruggist gives you Mulsified. 





THE BIGGEST VALENTINE 
T was Valentine’s day! The very first 
I one Elaine had ever celebrated at 
school, for she was only six. No 
wonder she could not keep her eyes off 
of that pretty Valentine box on the 
| teacher’s desk. The older girls had made 
| it by covering a hat box with white paper 
| and pasting last year’s Valentines on for 
| decoration. Inside were the Valentines 
| the children had brought each other, and 
Elaine could hardly wait to see hers. 
, “Oh, dear! will school ever be over?’’ she 
thot. 

Miss Mamie smiled. Elaine was not 
the only little scholar that was looking 
from the box to the clock and back again 
to the box. 

“T think we will put our books away for 
the day,” she said. “How many would 
like to open the Valentine box?” 

Every hand went up, including Elaine’s 
and Sarah’s, the little girl that sat next 
to her. But Sarah’s hand went up very 
slowly. Her father had a great many bills 
to pay and he could not spare the money 
Sarah had needed to buy Valentines for 
her schoolmates. 

“Since I could not give any Valentines, 
I mustn’t expect any,” she told herself, 
bravely. “I will try to enjoy seeing the 
others get theirs.’ 

The room was very still. Miss Mamie 
took an envelope from the box and looked 
at the name. 

“Elaine Miller!” she read. And Elaine 
went forward eagerly. Other names were 
called, and Elaine’s again and again. 

There was quite a pile already on her 
desk when she got the biggest Valentine. 
Never had she seen such a beauty as came 
out of that envelope. There was one 
fluffy layer of lace paper on top of an- 
other and all sorts of pictures and heart 
ornaments were tucked away among the 
frills. On the back were two words, 
“Guess who?”’ It was easy for Elaine to 
guess who had sent it. Uncle Jimmy, of 
course. No doubt he had asked one of the 
other little girls to put it in the box for 
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IT’S EASY WITH THE BROIDERFAST | 

Does beautiful embroidery in one-quarter the 
usual time. Gives your lingerie, outer gar-/| 
ments and household linen the exquisite charm 
of beautiful needlework. Works a wonderful 
beaded effect for sport blouses or coat suits. | 
Embroiders chain stitch or French knots. 

Send only one dollar for holder, three sizes 
needle points and full directions Money back 
in three days if not satisfied. Agents make big 
money. Terms accompany first ordes 
Dent. 28. Broiderfast Sales Co., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
po. BRR BL Wa a BU El 


100% 
VIRGIN 
WOOL 


Big skeins—hig savings. Full 
weight. Many colors. Make 
beautiful sweaters, scarfs, 
, \ shawls, gloves, stockings, etc., from 
Homewool 100% virgin wool yarns. 
* \Send today for Homewool Catalog 
; and free sample cards 

be A a. 

FREE on reque 


Home Woolen Mills, Est. 1876 
237 Main St., Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVINGATHOME. 


Noexperience necessary to weave 
Deautiful rugs, carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material. Homeweaving is 
fascinating and highly profitable 
Weavers are rushed with orders 

sure to send for free loom book. It 
tells al! about weaving and our wonder- 
fully low-priced, canllp-eperaned looms, 


UNION L 74 Fact ., Boonville, N.Y. 
All makes slightly used, $ 
T 


TYPEWRITER up. Easy payments. 


owed. PAYNE COMPANY, Rosedale, 
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her. 

Elaine happened to glance across at 
Sarah and suddenly she felt a little less 
glad. She had meant to buy Sarah a 
Valentine but had forgotten and Sarah 
had only one—the red heart the teacher 
had given her. She was so busy looking 
at the picture on it that she had not seen 
the Biggest Valentine and Elaine was glad. 
She tried to cover it with her sleeve. It 
seemed so selfish fof her to have so many. 

“Tf only I could give her this Biggest 
Valentine,’”’ she thot, “it would please her 
I know and Uncle Jimmie would under- 
stand.” 

Quickly she turned it over and above 
the words “Guess who?” she wrote “‘Sarah 
Heim.”’ But how could she get it to her? 

It would never, never do to slip it across 
on Sarah’s desk for she would see her and 
| guess that it was one of her own. She did 
| not want her to think she gave it to her 
| because she felt sorry for her. No, it must 
come from the box but how could she get 
it in? Then she thot of a little plan. 
| Miss Mamie was still taking the Valen- 
| tines from the box and the children were 
| still going up for them when their names 
| were called. If only she would call her 
name again—only once! She listened 
breathlessly, her heart pounding. 
| “Herald Hall!” said Miss Mamie. 
“Geraldine Long!” 
They must be near the end. Oh, dear! 
“Flaine Miller!” The little girl jumped 
up and hurried to the front, the Biggest 
| Valentine held tightly against her side and 
| hidden by her dress. As she took her 
| Valentine from the teacher’s hand she 
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When Children Coug) 
Use Musterole 


When you are wakened 
in the dead of night by that 
warning, croupy cough, 
fet up and get the jar of 

usterole. 

Rub the clean, white oint- 
ment gently over the child’s 
throat and chest, and then 
go back to bed. 


Musterole penetrates the 
skin with a warming tingle 
and goes right to the seat 
of trouble. 

Will not blister like the eld- 
fashioned mustard plaster and it is 
mot messy to apply. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, 
Musterole takes the kink outofstiff 
necks, makes sore throats well, 
stops croupy coughs and colds. 

pe ig ime Peg bate ie SS 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





furnace NOW at our reduc- 
ed price. Have it installed 
early. Pay only $25 down 
and the balance Oct. 1. Pipe 
or pipeless styles — easy to 
install. Quick delivery. 
Send for 
Satisfied customers every- 
where. Money-back guaran- 
tee. Alsoget big pricecutting 
offer on other home needs. 
Ask for Catalog Ko. 9 
KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Mirs. 
00, Michigan 


ow Celielitevaus 


Direct to You 





“For just one week my net profits were $164,” 
writes R. A. Meyer. He is only one of heo- 
dreds making big money ecting as our represeo- 
tative for thie wonderful new light. 


te Burns Kerosene or Gasoline 

by ‘XY Gives 300 candle power soft, bril- a 

RA lient light, restful to eyes, Costs ~& 
Meyer le an evening, Absolutely safe, yy 

Lights with metch. Most wonder- A444 4 +4 

ful light of age—Tuble Lamps, Hanging 

Lemps, Lanterns. Big season now on, You 

can carn es Moyer has. Work all or spere 

time. Commissions paid seme dey you teke Tt 
orders. No experience necessary. Write to- DIAMOND 


day for catelog and agents FREE outfit offer. u T 
“ 
- 





THE AKRON LAMP CO. 

222 Lamp Bidg., Akron, Ohio 
High School Course 
Le AR CELE M You can, complet 

{Cours of home 
trance to col adi the losthan tetdeacione. on 


Pree Balletias Send brit TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H.289 Orexel Ave. & S&th St. 


‘ou can complete 


EVERYBODY EATS EVERY DAY 


You can handle Sugar, Flour, Canned Goods, Dried 
Fruit, Coffee and entireline of groceries as well as Paints, 
Roofing, Aluminum Ware and Automobile Oils, w!t! 
no rent to pay: no money Invested; take large ord re 
from samples. Goods are guaranteed and proven qual!'y: 
selling experience not necessary. Steady, profitable 
work for “‘workers’’. Address Hitchcock-Hill Co., 
Dept.201,Chicage, ll, References: Any Bank or Express ©? 
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dropped the Biggest One into the emptied 
box. If Miss Mamie noticed, she made 
no sign, but lifted it out and looked at the 
hack. 

“Sarah-Heim!” she read, then she held 
tup. “Look, children, at Sarah’s Valen- 
ne. Isn’t it a beauty?” 

Sarah had started up from her seat. A 


tears sprang to her eyes. 

‘laine, gathering her Valentines into a 
pile, thot her heart would burst with happi- 
ness. She could hardly wait to tell Uncle 
Jimmie just how glad the Biggest Valen- 
tine had made her.—M. J. T. 


© POINTS ON e@ 


<9 ETIQUETTE 
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Note—As many qyestions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this de ent as space will permit. 
\ddress your letters to Editorial Department, Success- 
ful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and be sure and sign 
your name. Unsigned questions will not be answered. 
No names will be published. Those desiring personal 
answers must enclose a two-cent stamp. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: “I have 
received an invitation’ to graduating 
exercises and I wish to know what I am 
supposed to do. Am I to answer, accept- 
ng the imvitation? Also, am I expected 
to send a gift?” 

Graduating exercises are usually held 
n a public hall, and those invited attend 
r not as they wish, without informing the 
sender of the invitation of their intentions. 
The conventional custom is to send a gift 
vith a note of congratulations and best 
wishes for the future success of your friend. 
In that note you may, if you wish, say 
that you certainly will be present the 
evening of the exercises, but it is not 
necessary that you do so. 

An Iowa reader asks: “When a young 
man takes a lady home in a car should he 
get out of the car and go up to the house 
r not?” 

The young man should accompany the 
lady to her door and step inside until good- 
night is said. 

\ Missouri reader writes: “Please give 
me some points on etiquette for the using 
of place cards on the diming table. What 
ire they used for?” 

Place cards are plain or fancy cards 
bearing the name of the various guests 
t a dinner party, which are laid at the 
place they are to occupy during the meal. 
They save the hostess the trouble and con- 
fusion of directing guests where to sit. 

A Missouri reader asks: “‘When a young 
man enters an ice cream parlor with a 
young lady, is it proper for him to ask her 
what she will have, after the clerk asks for 
the order, or may he order what he wishes 
first, and let her order hers?” 

After you are comfortably seated in the 
ice cream parlor, or cafe, you should turn 
to your companion and ask her what she 
will have, or go over the menu with her, 
ind help her select her meal. If there is no 
list of the dishes served, you may ask the 
waiter what they are serving. When your 
companion’s order is decided upon, then 
you may select yours, and give both to the 
waiter, 

\ Kansas subscriber asks: “Are pickles, 
lives, and celery taken from the dish with 
the fingers, and eaten from the plate with 
the fingers?” 

Pickle and olive forks are sometimes 
ised in the serving of these two foods, but 
i they are not provided, the fingers are 
ised. Olives, celery, and very small pickles 

eaten from the fingers, but large 
pa kles may be cut and eaten with the 
OrKk. 

\ Wyoming reader writes: “A young 
man is introduced to a girl at a dance. It 
happens that she does not dance, but he, 

' knowing this fact, asks her for a dance. 
¥ iat Should she say?” 

You may say, “I am sorry but I do not 
cance,” and if you wish you may add, 

| only wish that I did so that I might 
have this one with you.”—Bertha Aver- 
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Dental science has declared a war 
on film. Millions of people, half the 
world over, have joined it. And lead- 
ing dentists everywhere are securing 
new recruits. 


This ten-day test will show you the 
results. Make it and note the change 
that comes in cleaner, prettier teeth. 


Makes teeth dingy 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. It makes white teeth 
look dingy. And most tooth troubles 
are now traced to that film. 


Film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
‘contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Pepsodent combats the film in two 
effective ways. It leaves teeth highly 
polished, so film less easily adheres. 

It also multiplies the salivary flow. 
That is Nature’s great tooth-protect- 
ing agent. It multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva. That is there to 
digest starch deposits that cling. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer of acids 
which cause decay. 

Every application brings these five 
desired effects. All of them are 


Papsadent 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by highest au- 
thorities, and now advised by lead- 
ing dentists ev ere. All drug- 
gists supply the e tubes. 


‘ 
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A War on Film 


—the film that ruins teeth 


Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Many serious troubles are 
now traced to them. 


Failed to end it 


Old teeth-cleaning methods have 
failed to end film. Much was left to 
night and day threaten serious dam- 
age. That’s why well-brushed teeth 
discolored and decayed. 

Dental science has for years sought 
ways to fight that film. Two effec- 
tive methods have been found, and 
able authorities have well proved 
their efficiency. 

Now those methods are combined 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent—a 
tooth paste based on modern dental 
knowledge. And to millions of peo- 
ple it has brought a new era in teeth 
cleaning. 


These five effects twice daily 


deemed essential. But old methods 
never brought them. 


Send the coupon for a 10-day Tube. 
Note how clean the feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 


In a week the results will surprise 
and delight you. And your home, 
we believe, will adopt this new 
method. Don’t wait longer. Cut out 
the coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 662, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Til. 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family 
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of Daily Ills 


Over 17 million jars used 
yearly! Nearly every home 
has its jar of Vicks and uses 
it constantly for head colds, 
chest colds, cuts, burns, 
bruises, bites, catarrh, 
sprains and skin eruptions. 
It certainly is a family 
stand-by. 


ICKS 


VapoRus 


Over 17 Million Jars Used Yearly 





NEW LAMP BURNS. 
94°, AIR 
Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
gas or electricity, has been tested by the 
U. S. Government and 35 leading univer- 
sities and found to be superior to 10 ordi- 
nary oil lamps. It burns without odor, 
smoke or noise—no pumping up, is simple, 
clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 6% 
common kerosene (coal-oil). 

The inventor is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 day’s FREE trial, or even to give 
one FREE to the first user in each locality 
who will help him introduce it. Write him 
to-day for full particulars. Also ask him 
to explain how you can get the agency, 
and without experience or money make 
$250 to $500 per month. 

T. M. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ili. 


Instant Bunion Relief 
Prove It At My Expense 


§ Don’t send me one cent — just let me 
prove it te you as I have done for hund- 
reds and thousands of others in the last six 
months. I claim that FAIRVFOOT is the 

most successful remedy for bunions ever 
made and I want you to let me send it to 
you Free. I don’t care how manyso-called 
cures, shields or pads you ever tried 
without success—I don’t care how dis- 
gusted you are with them all—youhave 
not tried Fairyfoot and I have such 
confidence in it that 8 will conte 

t 


and afterwards a fullsize box C. O. D. 
which you can accept or not just as you 

wish. It ia a simple homeremedy which 
relieves you almost instantly of all pain; 

it removes the bunion enlargement and 
thus the ugly deformity disappears—Just 

cept name and address and F. 
ry. 








sent in plain sealed envelope. 
rite toda 
Go.,2207 Millard Ave.,Dept. 116 Chicago 





8 make erose 
lanterns give a briitiant white it. better than 
glortscity oe . Deubles your . re oil, 
No Mantle to Guaranteed Safe Reliable. 
Deligtts every user. Send nu@ for lete 

tpaid 50 cts., stamps or coin. 8 for 


$1.26. 
Wanted. 


WHITE FLAME LIGHT CO. 64 Clark Bldg. Grand Rapids, 
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Labor is lightened by love. 


be strong. 

Sausage that has been fried, packed into 
fruit cans hot, carefully covered with hot 
grease and sealed, will keep deliciously 
fresh all winter. 

A gracious life is a great life. 

To preserve cut lemon, sprinkle with 
powdered sugar, put on a small dish and 
cover with a tumbler. 

If you want cookies to bake a nice, 
golden brown, turn a dripping pan up- 
side down, cover bottom with the cakes 
and put in oven. Will be done just right 
on both top and bottom. 

An old umbrella frame makes a good 
small clothes drier for cold or rainy 
weather. Remove the cover, fasten it open 
and hang from a hook in the kitchen eeil- 
ing. With clothes pins, fasten clothes to 
the ribs of the frame. 

A novel way to grow a hyacinth is to 
place the bulb in the center of a good 
sized sponge, set this in a pretty dish and 
keep sponge constantly ~wet. After the 
bulb is well started scatter grass seed over 
the sponge. 

Snaps are better than buttons and 
buttonholes for baby’s dresses. Quicker 


baby is tired or cross. If snapped together 
before putting in the wash the “hump” 
will not be spoiled by wringer or iron. 

If the hands are badly stained from 


mon and the stains will disappear. 


how much we can get out of a year instead 
of planning what we can give to it. 

To stone raisins, pour boiling water 
over them and let stand five minutes. 
Drain water off and rub each raisin be- 
tween thumb and forefinger until seeds 
come out clean. 

A dozen two by six inch tiles are the 
favorite “block” playthings of a little 
lad, and friends promise to add to his 
collection when they have odd ones. 


“Fluff rugs,” 


soft, thick and very attractive. 

Don’t let the specked apples spoil 
further. Cook them up for fresh sauce or 
canning or make jelly of them. Winter 
| apples are rich in color and flavor. 
| If you need a cough syrup, both for 
| health and pocketbook, it paysto buy the 
| pure extract of pinetar and makeup with 
| sugar syrup as directed. 

If the freshly laundered sheets and 
pillow cases are always put at the bottom 
of the pile the pieces, being used in turn, 
| will wear oil. 

When the fire is running low and a 
| quick oven is wanted, open the oven door 
letting fresh, cool air in, then close and 
it will heat more quickly than the stale 
would. 

We used to talk about “Upper,” 
“Middle,” and “Lower” clases. Now 
they say there are only two classes— 
Lito and Leaners. Which shall we 

When “breading” veal or other meat, 
dredge with flour, dip in beaten egg and 
| bread crumbs, brown in hot fat, cover 
with milk and cook in slow oven until 
tender. 

Medium sized parsnips boiled till 
| partly done, are fine when roasted with 
meat like potatoes. Baste frequently with 
| drippings. If any are left, split and fry 
for another meal.—Mrs. F. A. Nisewanger. 








Would you be stronger—you must first | 





made of ingrain art) 
squares or carpets wear well: and are | 


to fasten or unfasten if in a hurry or if | 


ay vegetables, rub with a slice of | 
e 


We are apt to look ahead, wondering | 
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Crooked Spines STRAIGHTENED 


Cure Yourself or Your Child at Home, 
Without Pain or inconvenience, of any 
PriLd. BURT mo 


No matter how old you are, or 
how long you have suffered, or 
what of spinal de- 
formity you have, there is 
benefit and a possible cure 
for you. The Philo Burt 
Appliance is as firm as 
steel and yet flexible and 
very comfortable to wear. 
It gives an even, perfect 
support to the weakened 
or deformed spine. It is 
as easy to take off or put 
on as @ Coat, catises no in- 
convenience, and does not 
chafe or tirritate. No one 
can notice you wearing it. 


Oure Yourself 
t Home 





The Appliance is 
made to fit each tn- 
dividual case. It weighs ounces 


fain 
of 








a Gatenee, ti 
Candle 
Power amp 


Bake 990793000, West 


lamp. Gives soft, brilliant Highe; 
restful to eyes; ideal illaminet’on. 





for 224 


Agents: $1 Oa Jay 





AKRON LAMP CO. 
22 -, Akren, 0. 





Perfection. means & 
customer. Put upin four varieties, Lem- 
on, Cocoanut, Chocolate and Boston Cream. 
Each makes from 5 to 6 pies. Not sold 
in stores. rite for territory and sample package today. 














- 
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MUSIC OFFERINGS FOR FEBRUARY 


“We Americans, as a nation, have 
treated music as a thing apart from, in- 
stead of a part of our daily life.” Send a 
piece of music as a Valentine, it will be 
kept longer than a regular Valentine. 

Following is the list of the November 
music coupon, which expires February 
oxth. Please send in your order with this 
month’s coupon. 

Vocal—Christmas Song Book, 35 cents; 
Star of the East, 30 cents; That Old- 
Fashioned Mother of Mine, 30 cents; 
Pretty Little Rainbow, 30 cents; O Come, 
All Ye Faithful, Adeste Fidelis, 15 cents; 
rhe Story Santa Claus Told, 15 cents. 

Instrumental—Vesper Time, 30 cents; 
Sunday Morning Chimes, 15 cents; Heav- 

ward March, 15 cents. 


Violin and Piano—Ave Maria, 15 cents. 


Vocal 
Tucky Home, by Meyer (d-d). “Tuck 
Me to Sleep in My Old ’Tucky Home,” is 


» complete title of this song, by the 

iters of “My Mammy,” and it is just 

full of pep. Has an out-of-the-ordinary 
melody and is very popular. 

Love’s Ship, by Morrison (d-f). A 
beautiful waltz song, with a good rythm, 
suitable for dancing. 

Pucker Up and Whistle ’Til the Clouds 
Roll By, by Vincent (d-e). As the title 

idicates, this is a very lively, cheery song 

h a good melody. 

Mississippi Cradle, by Olman (d-e). A 
tuneful,. melodious waltz number, the 

horus is harmonized, suitable for solo or 
auet. 
Turkey in the Straw, by Bonnell (b-e). 
This is the old familiar tune arranged as a 
song and dance number. The music 

ries the melody thruout, so it is come 
plete as @ piano mumber. + 

lowa Corn Song, arranged by Riley (d-e). 
[his is the famous Corn song, sung by 
lowa delegations at all conventions. 
chorus ends with the strain, ‘““That’s where 
the tall corn grows.’. It has just the 
swing to it that makes it a splendid come 
munity song and it is easy to arrange 
words to this tune, suitable for your own 
purposes. 

Instrumental 

Star Blossom, by Logan, Grade 4. A 
very attractive piano solo, dainty and 
tuneful, suitable for any program. Part of 
the melody is brought out by crossing 
hands. By the writer of “Missouri Waltz. 

Jubilee March, by Williams, Grade 4. A 
splendid, vigorous march, the kind that 
makes you keep in step. It has a very well 
marked time, just what you want for 

hurch, lodge or school use. 

With My Love, Cone Amore, by Beau- 

nt, Grade 3. A very melodious little 
love song without words. 

The Swan, by Saint Saens, Grade 4. 
By the famous nch composer who died 
recently. You will find this solo well 
worth the practice it takes to work it up. 





Address all orders for music to Successful 
Farming 


FEBRUARY MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon pire May 31, 1922.) 
a 


oc 

Pucker Up and Whistie, 30 cents 

Tucky Home, 30 cents. 

Love’s Ship, 30 cents. 

Mississipp! Cradle, 30 cents. 

Turkey in the Straw, 30 cents. 

Iowa Corn Song, 25 cents. 
Instrumental 

Star Blossom, 40 cents. 

Jubilee March, 40 cents. 

With My Love, Con Amore, 15 cents. 

The Swan, 15 cents. 
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Montgomery Ward 8 G. 


The Oldest Mail OrderHouse 
is Today the Most Progressive 





esty and unde 
7 ‘ais dealing with 


and we pledge 
ful continuance 


for prices since the war. 


this 50th Anniversary Cat: . EB 


Everything for the Home, the 
Farm and the Family 

Everything that goes into the home to 
make it more modern and complete from wall 
paper to curtains, lighting fixtures to rugs— 
everything at Moncey-Saving Prices. 

For Women: All the newest and best 
New York Fashions—selected by Ward's own 
fashion experts. 


and farmer’s use. Everything at guaranteed, 
lowest prices of the year. 

We picture above your copy of our Golden 
Jubilee Catalogue. And on this picture you 
may read the policy that has been Mont- 
gomery Ward's for Fifty Years. 

Today this great new-old institution of 

Ward & Co. marches im the 
lead among all the alert, progressive, low- 
price-making business house of America. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
cateage Fort Worth Kansas City 
Paul Portland, Ore. ; 











ice —to sell 
lowest prices. 


this business 
ntury old-fashioned 


era 
its customers. 


4 


119 


Century this com’ 


is 
edto render the public 


only honest 


tury this business 
For Half a Cent these simple policies 
has been gu! our customers theis faith- 
for the future. 


MONTGOMERY WARD © © 





This 50° Anniversary Catalogue 
is Yours FREE for the Asking 


HIS new and complete 50th Anniversary Catalogue will bring you the full 
advantage of all our Fifty Years’ experience in creating low prices on goods 

of standard serviceable quality. For every reader of this paper one copy of this 
book is ready—waiting here to be mailed to you, Simply fill in the coupon below 
and one copy of this complete Golden Anniversary Book will be sent you Free. 
Today the price you pay for goods is a matter of where you buy. There is no standard 
You must compare prices now. 


— by shopping from store to store. You, too, should 


in large cities compare 
having in your 


very price this book quotes is based upon the new 
es is e 

low costs of raw materials. It ie filled with new merchandise wht at the and 
puts before the public the right price—the lowest price you 


new low prices 
pay for anything you buy. 

It is a house of experts searching the mar- 
kets with send oem seneas at fa vind 
est prices for . page in thi 
new 50th y Ber one Bey + ¢ breathes 
the spirit of Ward’s—that progress in 
service and saving for you. 

And this page is published to tell. you 
personally the story of Ward’s and the 
dollars you, too, may save in buying # 
at Ward’s. The opportunity is # 
now yours. You need simply fill # $4.60 
in the coupon below. 


To: ; 
Mail this coupon ,% MONTGOMERY 
to the one of our WARD & CO. 
Yd 
ave. houses Chi K City 
est you. A St. Paul Fort Worth 
Portland, Ore. 
4 (Mail this coupon to the house 


nearest you) 
#? Please mail my free copy of 
Ward's Sth Anniversary 
7 Catalogue. 
Name 





Address. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Which Reward Do You Want? 


Sznd Coupon Below and Get Details of Offer and Free Knife 


Which one of these useful rewards would you like to have? 
You may have your choice of one or more of them in return 
for a very small favor. The offers are good in the following 
states: North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio. 

These articles are especially selected because of their ex- 
cellent quality, and any Successful Farming reader 








who gets one of them, is sure to be immensely pleased. 

Our offers are certainly liberal. Please use the coupon be- 
low to get complete details about the reward that interests 
you. If you want to earn one of these rewards, let us know 
at once and we'll send you the free pocket knife as a reward 
for promptness. Just check the article you want in the 
coupon below, sign your name and address, and mail it to 
us now, 














Wood Carving Set 


one skew chisel, 
k, and one practice board. These 


This Curing Se consists of: 
n 


one instructio 


articles are contained in a lithographed box. Here- 
erstood wood 
Now all who get this dandy set can soon’ —s_ standard 


to fore very few people have und 
carving. ; 
learn this interesting art. 


Use the coupon below for complete details of our 


offer. 


Carrom and 


Crokinole Board 


Hamilton 
Hunting Rifle 











Seneca | 
Scout Camera 


This Camera is to operate but produces ex- 
cellent pictures. Takes pictures 244x3\ inches. 
Six exposures without reloading. 4 with 
excellent quality lens and two view ers. Uses 
film cartridges which may be loaded and 
unloaded in full daylight. 
ns, the coupon below for complete details of our 
offer, 


New Zealand 
Red Rabbits 


Self-Filling 


Fountain Pen 





The Hamilton is a 22 cal- 
ibre, accurate, hard shooting 
rifle™ It is chambered for 22 
long or short fire rim cart- 
ridges A solid breechblock 
makes the rifle safe from 
rear explosion Barrel is 
bronzed, rifled with great 
care, making it unsuually 
strong, durable and accurate. 

Mai! the coupon below for 
details of our Rifle offer. 


This board is a dandy. Twenty-nine 
inches square and fitted with the fam- 
ous round corner white maple rim. 
71 pieces of equipment are in- 
cluded, so that you can play a total of 
fifty-seven different games. The entire 
family will enjoy this outfit. 


Coupon below -will bring you full de- 
tails of our Carrom Board offer. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
136 Suceess Bldg. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Here's a splendid chance to get start- 
ed raising New Zealand Red Rabbits. 
This is a very interesting and profitable 
business. Rabbits are becoming more 
popular each year. Be the first in your 
neighborhood to get a pair of this fam- 
ous breed of rabbits. 

Send coupon below for complete de- 
tails of our offer. 


This is the finest Pen we 
have ever offered. The point 
is 14K solid gold, iridium 
tipped. Barrel is made of the 
best Para rubber. It will 
write smoothly and will give 

‘ou the test satisfaction. 

t has the Lever self-filling 
device that is used only _on 
the best grade of pens. 

Send the coupon now for 
complete details of our offer. 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher 


Des Moines, lowa 








Successful Farming, 136 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 


Dear Sir:—I am interested in earning the reward checked below. 
Please send me at once the free Pocket Knife and complete details 


about your liberal offer. 


This Knife Free 


For Promptness 


[) Carrom and Crokinole Board 
[] Self-Filling Fountain Pen 
[] New Zealand Rabbits 


[_] Seneca Scout Camera 
[] Hamilton Hunting Rifle 
] Wood Carving Set 


ee 





State 
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OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 





THE VALENTINE PARTY 


} 
girl in each line 

Do not say she “Ient’’ her book. 
We saw the royal ice palace. 


pound fish. 
5. The snow altered his plan naturally. 
We were all engaged in telling truth- 
ful tales. 
7. The lecture nearly made him a be- 
never 
8. I found a spot of red ink in my gram- 
r yesterday.—E. C. /R 


THAT’S WHAT IT DOES TO ONE 

The following was contributed by. a} 
Greeleyite who ought to know: 

Roy Ray and Hogle continue to prod 
each other with jokes but neither tells 
of their fishing trip when after partaking 
too free ly of the “bait” on the homeward 
journey, H says to R——, “Wanta 
watch out, first thing you know you'll 
run us in the ditch.’ 

‘Me?” said R——— in surprise, “I thot 
you was driving.”—Windsor Poudre Val- 











FARM PRODUCTS 
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Walter Wellman 


There are five objects on the fence, and 
there are five spaces in which to print 
theirnames. You will note that the name 
of each picture is spelled with the same 
number of letters. When you have the 
names of the pictures, print them in the 

aces provided, in such an order, one 








ing downward, the names of two products 
raised on the farm. What are they? 


A PATRIOTIC DIAMOND 


When the correct words are guessed and 
laced in the proper position, the letters 
llmg in the places where crosses are 
wn spell the name of a great president 
r way. 
A consonant. 
xO Contraction of “‘it is.” 
o Canvas shelters for soldiers. 
xxxxxxx One of our presiderfts i 
0 A narrative. 
0 )|6 “@rafty or cunning. 
A consonant. 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY 
Lake Charles negro went to register | 
ilitary service. 

What is your name?” asked the official. 
George Washington,” was the reply. 
Well, George, are you the man who 

ut down the c erry tree?” 
No, sah; I ain’t de man. I ain’t done 
bo work for nigh onto a year.” j 








} 
| 
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Wise ond 


|amswers to the puzzles appearing in one 
month, will be published in the followin 

month, so that you may make your own eck 

for correctness. 
Where there’s a will, I am sure there | games and puzzles entirely for the amusement 
wav | of those who en joyi ng guessing them, and do 
— | not offer a reward o 

With a broken net he took a ten-|} answers. 


So when my things get out of fix, 


noight, an’ Oi cudn’t go t’ shlape no more 
at all for worryin’. 


helo he _jsomethin’ that Oi was worryin’ about 
w the other, thet you will Lave, read yistuddy, but Oi cudn’t fer th’ loife av - 


ric’lict phwat ut was!—Life. 


[TY 66 


NOTICE 
. Do not send answers to the puzzles on Our 
here is a hidden name of a boy and | Home Amusement Page to us. A correct list of 


We are publishing these 


any kind for the right 




















MA’S TOOLS 
At home it seems to be the rule 

Pa never has ‘“‘the proper tool,’ 

Or knack to fix things. For the stunt 
That stumps ma, tho, you’ll have to hunt. 


The caster on the table leg fell out. 
Pa said a wooden peg would fix it up, 
But ma kep’ mum an’ fixed it with 
A wad of gum! 


We could scarce open our front door, 
It stuck so tight; and pa, he swore 
He’d buy a plane as big as life— 

Ma fixed it with the carving knife! 


The bathtub drain got all clogged up; 
Pa bailed the tub out with a cup; 

He had a dreadful, helpless look— 
Ma cleaned it with a crochet hook! 


Do I ask pa to mend ’em? Nix! 

But ma just grabs what’s near at hand 

And togs things up to beat the band! 
—Mrs. R. Peters. 


DISCOURAGING WILLIE 

~ Regex,” said her husband’s wife, ‘I 
don’t believe you have smoked one of 
those lovely cigars I gave you last Christ- 
mas.” 

“No, my dear, I haven’t,” replied the 
wife’s husband. ‘As a matter of fact, I 
intend to keep them until our little Willie 
grows up and wants to learn to smoke.” 








Pat—‘“I woke up in th’ noight last 


Mike—Phwat was ut worryin’ ye? 
Pat—Oi dunni phwat ut was. Ut was 









FISHERMAN’S WIT 
Owner—‘‘Here, what are you doing? 
Don’t you know you're not allowed to 
take fish out of this water?” 
Angler (three hours without a catch) 
—‘‘l’m not taking them out. I’m feeding 
them.” 


A CORK NEEDED 

The train came to a stop at the edge 
of town beside the glue factory, and the 
odor was most obnoxious. A dainty 
young miss took a bottle of lavender 
salts from her handbag and sniffed vigor- 
ously. In a minute or two the old gen- 
tleman behind her looked up from his 
paper, sniffed suspiciously at the air a 
time or two and tapped her on the 
shoulder. 

“You'll have to cork up that bottle, 
lady,” he said. “I can’t stand that awful 
smell any longer.” 


G , xy - 
- 77 
VY 


MEETING EXPENSES 
“Do you have any trouble meeting ex- 


penses now?” 
“Lord, no! I meet ’em everywhere I 


turn.” 











ANSWERS TO. JANUARY PUZZLES 
Geographical Puzzle 

The geographical places mentioned are: 
1. Sunda Islands. 2. Chili. 3. New- 
foundland. 4. Nile. 5. Florence. 6. Au- 
burn. 7. Greece. 8. Turkey. 9. Buffalo. 
10. Superior. 11. Cheyenne. 12. Brus- 
sels. 


Connected Word Square 
ERE PAT 
ROE ARE 
EELETEN 


TEA ORE 


FARM ANIMALS 
SHOE The names of the objects 
HOD _in the January issue, arranged 
PERCH as shown in the diagram, give, 
REST reading downward, the names 
PEN of “sheep” and “horse,” two 
farm animals. 
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Draw straight from 











dot to dot. 


Note: Draw a line assording to number beginning at 1, then 2, 3, 4, etc. 
Do not send it to us as we are printing it merely for the pleasure of the children. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


| TO RENTERS AND FARMERS 
DESIRING TO CHANGE LOCATION 


An opportunity is offered to secure your 
choice of farms on an irrigated tract in 
Idaho, the property of the Idaho Farm 
Development Company, on crop payments. 
The entire tract comprises ten thousand 
acres located southwest of Buhl, Idaho, 
with good hard surface and gravel road to 
the tract. 


The engineering plans for the project 
were all checked over and approved by the 
Commissioner of Reclamation of the State 
of Idaho. The work has been completed 
and the reservoir has impounded water for 
the tract during the past two seasons. 


Over one-half of the land is already sold 
and largely in cultivation. 


Exceptional yields of oats, wheat, alfalfa 
and other crops have been raised on this tract, 
as is true through all the southern Idaho 
irrigated section. 


My ju ent is that this particular tract is des- 
tin to be an exceptionally prosperous com- 
munity, and is particularly adapted to dairying and 
the growing of seed crops such as alfalfa and clover. 


Due to the financial depression, many of those 
desiring to change locations, or secure a farm of 
their own, do not find it possible to meet the terms 
fixed by the state of $25.00 an acre down, and it 
has been decided by the Company, in order to in- 
sure one hundred percent of the land being in culti- 
vation the coming year, to offer the farms yet re- 
maining unsold to those farmers who have cient 
capital and equipment to properly handle their 
farm, on the basis of their pay ing on the purchase 
price of the farms as fixed by the state, namely, 
$125.00 per acre, one-half of any money they 
may receive from crops or produce sold from 
the land during 1922, 1923 and 1924, and then 
ten annual installments of any balance re- 
maining unpaid, deferred payments to draw six per- 
cent interest, payments to apply first on — 
accumulated interest. In other words, you pa 
money except you take it from the land, an the 
one-half you pay instead of being paid for rent is 
applied on the purchase of a farm of your own. os FE 

The land is now covered with mapiresh, but ¢ [ 
water is delivered to every section of the tract in The al neshete with of of f tr 


accordance with the contract entered into with the wet caryying memes are the farme still fer sale and the 
State. Any farmer can remove the rush north end of tract is point nearest 


from his own land or can contract with! parties 
to have it done at not to exceed ten dollars per acre. HERE ARS a) Few Pow 3080 vm va) Be poem IRRIGATED 


My judgment would be that anyone —s up fort, W. 8. Phillips thread $0 Dashla to the acre of 
acres should have at least fifteen hundred dollars in ook pink rghit: = pee, "othe sere re of furkey sited en 
or equipment to carry him through the first year. This Pond averaged 75 bushels to the acre; D Red Wond ao ay me 
does not contemplate building a permanent residence, 7 busel to the acre; Ed Sinclair averaged 75 ‘bushels to the one; 
but a temporary — which may later be teed as some aan Firs casngpe Fr Sates ot opuied puss Duitew 
farm building. My judgment wo at anyone 10 of red 
taking up eighty acres should have twenty-five hundred SEEDS ae ee ‘Aoha Dot MzNabl tired 10 bushel 
dollars in cash or equipmen e farms may seen i ; 0. mney bushels of aisike; 

during the winter months, and anyone interested would pUSi Svs: “Sir "oalgke: ast Farge averaged 11 eo 
do well to buy their ticket over the Union Pacific System sifalfa seed; E. K. Mets got 19 bushels of argo st 
from Omaha to Buhl, Idaho, changing cars at een, 


Idaho, and make a personal inspection of the Pope - ab HAY ws. Holmes ont 6 tone, to the nto, 7 tone 0 


once, as they will be sold to those making plica- ~" reaent. Tn 
tion who ean qualify as being able to moe be ae cltiwete and | att Other fruit and ama F en eee in quantities in 


the land the coming season. 
There is no denying the depression in agriculture gener- contr ee age one of the soundest investments they 


ally at this time, _ — is — any — _ rails sas lds, % 
what agriculture will get back on its feet soon en the to send data regarding Op Te clima 
farmers in southern Idaho will find profits from their and any = information desired. Anyone in 
operations exceptionally large, and their investment in may write direct to the 


IDAHO FARM DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, 
BUHL, IDAHO, or to E. T. MEREDITH, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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The U. S. Census figures prove that the 
number of fruit trees (especially apple and 
peach) suffered a great decrease during 


the last 10 year period. Over a 50 percent 
decrease in many states — like Missouri, 
illine is, etc. 


That means that the farmers and fruit 
growers of America must plant hundreds 
of thousands more fruit trees. The shrewd 
men are doing it. Our business in Fall, 
192 _ leaped far ahead of our highest ex- 
pectations. Right now we’re short on many 
of the popular varieties. 


SUCCESSF 


Nation-Wid 
Of Fruit Trees 





L FARMING 


Not only our nurseries, but every nurs- 
ery in America, is sure to sell every tree 
in stock. The wise man will ORDER IM- 
MEDIATELY! That is the only way to 
insure that you will GET the trees you 
want to plant this Spring. 


We are paying $16,000.00 out of our 
pocket to give you this WARNING. We 
feel that we owe it to our millions of cus- 
tomers to frankly tell everyone that the 
men who delay their tree orders, won’t get 
their trees this year. Profit by this infor- 
mation—ACT AT ONCE, 


) ft * al ‘ 


* 








ictou = aad os ave 

4in. in diameter ona 
were borne 3 
efter grafting 






Nurseries 


Oldest in America— 
Largest in the World 


At Louisiana, Mo. 


—Stark Delicious—Stark King 
David and a few others (all va- 
rieties recommended by us) bore 

in 1921. The famous 3-fruit-bud- 
blooming habit of Stark’s Golden 

Delicious make it a frost dodger. 


For instance, D. Armentrout, De Witt, 


Jowa, writes: “My 2-yr.-old Stark’s Golden 
Delicious tree bore 13 apples, after going 
through the terrific freezes and frosts of 


Address Box 226 


Y STARK _ 
BRO’S, 





For Over 106 
Y 


e Shortage 
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Plant the Trees that Bore 
Crops in 1921 Despite 
3 Frosts and 2 Freezes 


Stark’s Golden Delicious apples were 4 
borne on trees in 30 different states in 
1921. In most states the Spring of 1921 
was the worst for fruit in the memory of 
the oldest inhabitants. 














last May, which killed all my crop pros- 
pects on all my other fruit trees.” 

Write and get full facts regarding this 
remarkable apple. Send Your Name and 
Address on the Coupon—or a postcard— 
for FREE copy of our great, big 72-page ig 
“Prize Fruits” 4-color book. res 


















Also ask for our NEW, FREE 64-page hg 
STARK SEED CATALOG — and our bes 







FREE “Landscaping Plans” Book. 
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bove photo reproduction p' 
ft Crop of Stark’ ~ Golden 
Delicious, wt a Pike oS 
Mo., tree, in 1921, des 

2 Freezes, 
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Cat in Price 


ELOTTE, the Edison of Europe, manufacturer of the greatest Cream 
Separator the world has ever known, announces a sweeping re- 
duction in prices. Labor conditions in general together with 

tremendous re-building and re-organizing efforts put forth by this big 
man of Belgium has resulted in cutting production costs to the bone. 


And right now at this particular time exchange rates are extremely favorable. Take 
advantage of this condition while it lasts. Cet the most for your American dollar. 
Buy now and save money. 

Before buying any separator find out how the Melotte has won 264 Grand and Inter- 
national prizes and how, for efficiency of skimming, ease of turning, convenience of 
Operation and Durability—the Great Belgium Melotte has won every important Euro- 
pean Contest. Find out why 500,000 Melotte Separators are in continuous use today. 


Self Balancing Bowl 


The Belgium Melotte is the only single-bearing-bow! separator made. This patented 
bow! hangs from one frictionless ball bearing and spins like a top. It is self-balancing. 
It skims as perfectly after 15 years’ use as when new. Positively can not ever out 
of balance—cannot vibrate and thus cause cross currents which waste cream by re- 
mixing with the milk, The 600 1b. Melotte turns as easily as the 300 Ib. machine of 
other makes. Spins for 25 minutes unless brake is yo No other separator has 
or needs a brake. The Melotte bowl has solved problem of perfect skimming. 
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after 30 Days 
Free Trial 


We will send an Imported Melotte Cream Separator direct to your farm on a 
absolutely Free Trial — no deposits — no papers to sign — use it as if it were 
separator. Satisfy yourself that the po in bowl is as easy to clean as a 
plate. Compare it — test it in every way 

When you are convinced the Melotte skims cleaner, turns easier, washes quicker, 
has one-half less tinware to clean, lasts longer than all others, then pay $7.50 as first 
payment and balance in small monthly payments until the separator is paid for. 


Send No Money! — Easy Payments ! 


You're not to send one cent until you’ve Then send your milk to the creamery. 
used this great Belgium Melotte and have Let them prove which separator skims 
made up your mind it is the machine you the cleanest. 

want. Keep it for 30 days and use it After 30 days free trial, then send only the 
just as if it were your own machine. small sum of $7.50 and the balance in small 
Compare the Melotte separator with monthly payments. The Melotte pays for 
any other —test them side by side. itself from your increased 


cream checks. 
CUUAASOAGDEAAGAAAGARAGOERERASROGUERESAORESSOGAROCROROEROGRROEEOSOAOOOGOESOES?. 
The Melotte Separator, H.B. Babson, U.S. Mgr. 
Dept. 2512, 2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


2445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Calif. 
Without cost to me or obligation in any way, please send Mail coupon for catalog full description of this wonderful cream separator. Read 
me the Melotte catalog which tells the full story of this about ios peseaiain li wi. Easy toclean asachina plate. One half less tinware to 
wonderful separator and M. Jules Melotte, its inventor. clean. Anexclusive Melotte feature. Otherexclusive features described in full. 
Also send me your revised price list showing 22” re- Don’t buy any separator until you have investigated the Melotte, Take advantage of 
ductions. the 30 day free trial which Mr. Melotte has now authorized us to offer. Test the Melotte 

against all other separators and satisfy yourself as hundreds of American farmers have 
done that it is the world’s greatest separator. The only separator that requires a brake 
It is so easy to turn that it spins twenty-five minutes after you stop cranking. And 
remember it is guaranteed for 15 years. Don't wait—be sure to coupon TODAY! 


The Melotte Separator, &: B20%¢c: 
Dept. 2512 2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, linols 


2445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Calif. 














